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Every profound stirring of the ethical or religious spirit on a 
large scale has two sides—an idea and an aspiration, a concep- 
tion of ultimate reality and an effort toward ultimate good. The 
spontaneity, extent, and earnestness of the agitation for religious 
education justify us in regarding it as a “movement” of this 
profound kind. It undoubtedly has an idea-side, a philosophy, 
as the implicit counterpart of its practical purpose. What this 
philosophy is we may hope to discover by noting the position 
which the movement occupies among the educational and philo- 
sophical currents of the time. 


EDUCATION AND THE TELEOLOGICAL VIEW OF THE WORLD. 


The general educational philosophy of our time is character- 
ized by two tendencies: (a) It gives ever-increasing recognition 
to natural law. This appears most prominently in the shifting of 
the point of view from the content of instruction to the child— 
his physical and mental structure, his spontaneous impulses, the 
stages of his growth, and the relation of his development to the 
evolution of the species. We have learned to regard education 
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as a conscious carrying forward of a natural process.t (4) On 
the other hand, the end of education is defined in terms of social 
ethics. Education consists of acts performed by society for social 
ends. As far as the individual is concerned, it issues, not merely in 
intellectual power or worldly advantage, but rather in character. 

Each of these conceptions has a positive affinity for a particu- 
lar world-view. “ To regard education as the conscious carrying 
forward of a natural process is to include man’s will—the will to 
educate—in the concept of nature. For the underlying thought 
is that of continuity between the biological processes that shape 
species in general and the school that shapes the human mind. 
If education is thus a part of the general cosmic process, it 
follows that here nature takes conscious charge and control of 
herself. Further, since education exists for the ethical ends of 
society, we may infer that here, at least, nature is not only 
intelligent, but also benevolent. 

“One may, of course, deny the assumed continuity between 
evolution and education, or the benevolent character of educa- 
tion; but in so doing one would put oneself ‘outside the pre- 
vailing currents of educational thought: Looking backward, we 
behold the race emerging from animality under the general laws 
of organic evolution; we see human society forming itself on the 
basis of natural instinct; and in education we cannot help seeing 
these same natural factors raised to a higher power. Thus, 
consciously or unconsciously, we admit teleology to a place 
beside law. With a little assistance from the theory of knowl- 
edge, it might be shown, further, that the purposed evolution 
that occurs through us cannot be regarded as merely sporadic or 
without significance for the cosmos as a whole. It is the part of 
the cosmic process that we know best. Here, where we are 
nature, we cannot help assuming that we have our clearest 
glimpse into the reality of things.” 


*“Education is conscious or voluntary evolution.”.—-THomas DAVIDSON, History 
of Education (New York, 1901), p. 1; ¢f NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Zhe Meaning 
of Education (New York, 1898), Lecture I. 


*The only writer, as far as I know, who has attempted a systematic analysis of 
the metaphysical implications of education is PRoFEssor H. H. Horne, who dis- 
covers here the three ideas of traditional metaphysics —God, freedom, and immortality. 
See Philosophical Review, Vol. XII, p. 168. 
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A teleological view of the world is thus the theoretical 
counterpart of education as a practical activity. The eyes of 
education are lifted up toward spiritual heights whence its strength 
comes. “The philosophy of education in general, and of religious 
education in particular, is all one. Both conceptions have refer- 
ence to ultimate reality and ultimate good, and whatever truth 
controls one will control the other also. The religious-education 
movement is, indeed, simply one phase of the general advance 
in education. It manifests a quickened consciousness of the 
ethical end, and also of natural law as controlling the process. 
Religion as fact of consciousness has a place no longer outside 
but inside our notion of mind and its laws. Mind, in turn, is 
correlated with body, and so at last we connect religion with the 
entire evolution of life. “In a real sense, the religious life of each 
of us is continuous with nature as a whole’ Hence religious 
education is to be thought of as included in the “conscious evo- 
lution” which constitutes education in general. What dis- 
tinguishes the religious variety from any other is simply the fact 
that it explicitly recognizes the teleology that is implicit in the 
notion of education, and therefore undertakes to assist the child 
to identify his will with the universal Over-Will. We have now 
to note how this very general point of view is related to some of 
the current conceptions of technical philosophy. 


THE INTEREST OF EDUCATION IN METAPHYSICAL IDEALISM. 


Asking, then, not what philosophy is true, but what philo- 
sophical currents of our time move parallel with the general 
educational advance, we note, first of all, that the demand for 
religious education arises coincidently with the decline of dog- 
matic agnosticism and with the growth of certain types of ideal- 
istic metaphysics. Agnosticism has declined partly because a 
thorough application of its own critical method has revealed an 
ontological element in cognition; partly because of the newer 
directions taken by psychological study. Modern psychology 
connects the fact of cognition with the general ongoing of 
nature, especially the preservation of life and the evolution of 
social forms. There results a tendency to regard cognition no 
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longer as a subjective imaging of nature, but rather as participa- 
tion in the process of reality itself. This tendency is reinforced 
by the general recognition of the fundamental place of the will 
in all mentality. We no longer set ideas and realities apart from 
each other, and then ask how we can be sure that ideas are true 
copies of things. We regard the thinking of an idea as itself a 
will-act, and so as a part or phase of our total reaction upon 
reality. Reality is therefore regarded as not only knowable, but 
also actually known in all knowledge whatever. 

This newer phase of the theory of knowledge issues, of course, 
in an idealistic ontology. A non-mental universe is scarcely 
thinkable. In one way or another, mind—whether reason or 
will, conscious or unconscious, personal or impersonal—is ulti- 
mate reality. Perhaps the most influential type of idealism at 
the present time is that which tends to regard the cosmic mind 
as personal. Idealism of the Hegelian type has been swerved in 
this direction largely through the fuller recognition of will as 
fundamental.* The “personal idealism” that results therefrom 
views reality as consisting of a society of persons having their 
being in and through one supreme person. The relation between 
this metaphysics and the new social ethics is direct and obvious. 

Its relation to the educational movement is not far to seek. 
The modern school reform is essentially an effort practically to 
fuse together nature, culture, and society. The undertaking is 
reasonable, provided that these three are genuinely continuous ; 
i. ¢., if the individual realizes his individuality only in society, 
and is in himself also an index of the world that has brought 

3 Two recent statements of this point of view may be referred to: “There is no 
independent object outside of thought, and there is no ‘thought in itself,’ standing 
apart and in abstraction from the contents of experience and entering into only occa- 
sional and external relations to this content. We do not first have a mind and then 
become conscious of our relations to objects, but #o have a mind is just to stand in 
those self-conscious relations to the objective realities. We are, of course, using 
the term ‘thought’ in its broad sense, as inclusive of the volitional and emotional 
aspects of the life of a rational being.” —J. E. CrEIGHTON, “ The Standpoint of Expe- 


rience,” Philosophical Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, pp. 593-610; cf. F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
in Mind, Vol. XLVII, pp. 341-54. 


4Perhaps the most prominent very recent example of this general tendency is 
JosiaH Royce, Zhe World and the Individual, 2 Vols. (New York, 1900, 1901). 
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him forth. If reality is a society having the ground of its unity 
in a universal person, then, indeed, education and evolution are 
one process, and the social end of education is one with the 
cosmic laws involved.5 


EDUCATION AND THE IMMANENCE OF GOD. 


" The philosophy of nature that moves within the realm of this 
idealistic ontology is largely summed up in the theological 
concept of the immanence of God. This means, among other 
things, that material things are forms of divine activity ; that the 
laws of nature are simply the orderly methods of a rational will 
in complete control of itself; that evolution does not suffer any 
break when man, a self-conscious and moral being, appears; that 
the correlation of mind and brain is just the phenomenal aspect 
of the real correlation of our mind with the universal mind in 
which we live and move and have our being; that the develop- 
ment, physiological and mental, that man receives through 
nature and independently of his planning is yet a part of an 
educational plan, and that, in our work as educators, God is 
working through our reason and will to carry forward this same 
plan. 

Both “worldly ”’ and “ other-worldly” views are transcended 
by this conception. Y Narrowly “ practical’’ notions of education 
may be widespread among the people, though they rarely 
become articulated into a theory. When this does happen, the 


5 There are indications in many directions that educational thought is becoming 
conscious of the need of co-ordinating itself with a general world-view. A few 
typical quotations may be suggestive: ‘‘ No education can reach its highest develop- 
ment until those having it in charge . . . . regard it from that standpoint of ultimate 
human good, and make the training of the child, in the truest sense, a religious act.”— 
J. P. MuNROE, The Educational Ideal (Boston, 1896), p. 218. “In essence all educa- 
tion is religious. For what is religion but the consistent recognition that life has to 
be lived in the spirit of the whole, that we are not fragments, that the world is not a 
collection of fragments, but that our lives and the life of the world form a real whole ?” 
—jJ. S. MacKenziz, “The Bearings of Philosophy on Education,” J#ternational 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. VIII, p. 438. “Education . . . . is to develop the individual 
into a capacity for living in conscious unity with the sustaining power of the universe.” 
—ARNOLD ToMPKINS, Zhe Philosophy of Teaching (Boston, 1895), p. 274. “ Educa- 
tion is man’s conscious co-operation with the Infinite Being in promoting the develop- 
ment of life.”—BisHor J. L. SPALDING, Means and Ends of Education, 34 ed. 
(Chicago, 1901), p. 72. 
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theory turns out to be some form of materialism or agnosticism 
combined with hedonistic ethics of limited horizon. Yet every- 
thing that ‘‘ practical”’ education can properly signify is provided 
for,on a higher plane, by the view that has been suggested. 
Nerve and sinew, physical forces and physical things, industry, 
commerce, politics —all these are included within the divine 
system of human education. We merely obey the divine decrees 
written in our members when we train hand, eye, and judgment 
to do the everyday tasks of life. Indeed it adds to the signifi- 
cance of all these things to see in them a divine presence and 
the means of adivine destiny. The danger of “ practical” educa- 
tion is simply that of mistaking means for ends. 

“‘Other-worldliness,”’ on the other hand, failing to recognize 
God in his world, robbed itself of the very means provided for 
our training into godliness. The pit from which education has 
been digged is well illustrated in Comenius, who, though himself 
one of the founders of the natural method, declared that this life 
“is not (properly speaking) a life at all, but only the prelude to a 
real and everlasting existence Our only business on 
earth should be to prepare for the next world.” Accordingly, 
he recommended that boys be taught “ by the example of infants, 
boys, youths, and old men who are daily snatched away by 
death.”® In the seventeenth century the nothingness of this 
life seemed to make education, as preparation for life hereafter, 
most important. In practice, however, the more distant the end 
in view, the more is education belittled. It is most exalted 
when it is seen to carry an exalted end within itself. 

Education, then is not mere means either for this life or for 
that which is to come; it is not mere preparation for life 
(though it is that), but rather life itself.7 Its method is not 
imposed upon the child, but derived from the laws of the child’s 
self-realization. This is a truism in modern education, and the 
deeper aspect of it is the conviction that ultimate reality and 


SJoun Amos CoMENIUS, Zhe Great Didactic, translated by M. W. KEATINGE 
(London, 1896), pp. 184, 373. 

7“T believe .... that the process and the goal of education are one and the 
same thing.’”—JoHN Dewey, My Educational Creed (New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., 1897), p. 13. 
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ultimate good are not separate from our world, but realized 
therein ; that the eternal is in the temporal, so that we may have 
eternal life abiding in us. 

The distinction between religious and secular education 
therefore lapses. The only real education is that which carries 
into life whatever meaning there is in the world that brings us 
into being. The problem of religious education is not how to 
add a feature to our school system, but to determine what 
education really is, and then to secure —not a kind of education, 
but — education.® 

If this principle cuts to the quick the whole notion of secular 
education, it also penetrates to the joints and marrow of tradi- 
tional theories of religious training. For while it declares, as 
against secularism, that natural law expresses a spiritual reality, 
it also declares unto religious believers that spiritual life is lived 
in natural forms and under natural law. The opposition between 
education and grace, growth and conversion, is thus removed.9 
Education is not a device of men; it isa divine operation in 
men. The inner spring of the movement, in both pupil and 
teacher, is the living God, who worketh even until now, while 
we also work. Of the effect of true education, not less than of 
sudden conversion, it may be said: “By grace are ye saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Between modern psychology and the movement for religious 
education there are several points of contact. First, the “fac- 
ulty psychology” has been so completely superseded that any 


®The American educational system includes three institutions —the family, the 
church and the school. Though the functions of these three are not interchangeable, 
the three must constitute a unit by being pervaded by a common feeling of the mean- 
ing of life. Otherwise we have no educational system at all. Though the state 
school may not teach dogma, its attitude, tone, and point of view should be religious. 
A school cannot, in fact, be neutral. To develop in the child a purely secular con- 
sciousness is to set up standards that compete with religion. Most of our state 
schools are probably pervaded by the spirit of religion, but many, apparently, are not. 

9The difference between “growth cases” and “ conversion cases” is not in their 
content, but in the rapidity of a process. See E. D. STARBUCK, Zhe Psychology of 
Religion (New York, 1899). 
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separation between religious and other consciousness, religious 
development and other development, is in principle impossible 
to present thought. In the next place, the extension of the 
field of psychology to the child-mind and to religion is begin- 
ning to furnish insight into the specific laws of religious devel- 
opment. The most significant general point of view thus secured 
is that the growth of self-consciousness is at the same time 
growth of the social consciousness, and that this ego-social con- 
sciousness has an ideal side, at once an ideal “‘self’’ and an ideal 
“other.”* Here religion has its root. Of more specific results 
the most fruitful are found in the psychology of adolescent 
religious phenomena, which is already helping to improve all 
methods of religious work with youth. This particular move- 
ment is so well known that a mere reference to it satisfies our 
present purpose. A word of caution, however, may be in order. 
Education is not applied psychology; it is, especially, not 
applied fragments of psychology. The psychology of religion 
is not a set of stencils with which to mark packages of humanity 
preparatory to railroading them to their spiritual destination. 
Education is the communication of life; and so into the mak- 
ing of education, as into the making of life, goes the whole of 
history, of philosophy, and of faith. 

A third point of contact between psychology and religious 
education is the clearer insight that recent years have brought 
with respect to the impulsive and instinctive factor in mental 
life. Of old the accepted definition of man was “a rational 
animal,” Technically expressed, this is intellectualism, or the 
theory that cognition is the fundamental quality of mind. In 
general, this was the point of view of scholasticism. Through 
Thomas Aquinas it triumphed over the voluntarism of Duns 
Scotus, and it continued to dominate until Kant gave the primacy 
to the practical reason. The result was that intellectual training 
had a disproportionate place. The old-fashioned school, assum- 
ing that instruction is the essential part of education, cultivated 
almost exclusively the memory and the logical reason. Reli- 


J, M. BALDWIN, Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development (New 
York, 1897). 
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gious education consisted in teaching the catechism or the Bible. 
But because an essential function of mental life was here 
ignored, the practical outcome was that both the catechism and 
the Bible tended to become empty forms. 

Modern psychology regards the will (impulse, desire, and 
instinct included) as at least equally basic with intellect. Some 
writers go to the extreme of regarding intellect as a mere form 
or expression of will. Now, though we may suspect that mere 
will and mere intellect are mere abstractions, there can be no 
doubt that the voluntaristic tendency in psychology has enriched 
education. It has confirmed the principle of free self-expression 
upon which the educational reformers have laid so much stress. 
It has compelled us to attend to the whole circle of the child’s 
spontaneous interests. We can no longer think of education as 
mere instruction. It consists, rather, in nourishing a self and 
bringing it to harmonious expression. We cannot impart educa- 
tion; we can only provide the means of self-training. The pro- 
vision of expressive activities in Sunday schools, the formation 
of self-governing clubs, the organization of practical service for 
young people, and similar innovations, are not merely improve- 
ments in “‘method;” they indicate a reversal of the point of 
view. Intellectualism is being abandoned. 

Since education is thus the self-training of the will, it is 
ethical in process as well as in purpose. The assumption used 
to be made that education, being a matter of intellect, is ethi- 
cally neutral, so that an educated thief (this was the stock 
example) is a worse thief because of his education. Today we 
are ready to say that a man with an untrained, unsocial will is 
not quite an educated man. In view of the universality of the 
religious impulse, the time may yet come when an irreligious 
man will likewise be regarded as undeveloped. In any case, 
religious education is ceasing to be identified with dogmatic 
instruction. It is taking into itself the training of the religious 
impulse, which manifests itself in feeling and act quite as much 
as in belief. 

The adoption of the evolutionary point of view into psychol- 
ogy creates a fourth point of contact with religious education. 
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We now realize that the spiritual unfolding of a child is not 
merely a growth from less to greater, but also a retraversing of 
the path (shortened, no doubt) from animality to spirituality. As 
a result, our standard of judgment with respect to the young has 
to be derived from young life itself in its various stages. The 
standards of maturity may no longer be used to justify the repres- 
sive training of other days. This change in point of view is 
most marked in its bearing upon the practical aspects of the 
dogma of depravity. In its complete and unrelieved form, this 
dogma leads to repression as the only method of training, 
whereas modern education aims at self-expression. Unless the 
child has native or germinal goodness, moral and religious edu- 
cation are simply out of the question. Yet it is perfectly evident 
that the native impulses of the child need readjustment. Some 
of them must be subordinated or overcome. Good character is 
an achievement that follows a struggle of a divided self after 
unity. The evolutionary point of view helps us to do justice to 
these facts. We are ceasing to think of human life in merely 
static terms. To the rigid ‘‘either—or,” the “being and non- 
being,” of good and evil, righteousness and sin, innocence and 
guilt, has been added the alternative of “becoming.” Every 
child that develops normally is moving out of animality toward 
spirituality, out of egoism toward social self-realization, out of 
the life of sense into the life of the spirit. Every child is natu- 
rally depraved in the sense that there is always something in 
oneself to overcome; yet every child is naturally good because 
the impulse to overcome is also natural. 


THE ETHICAL REVIVAL AND THE MOVEMENT FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

On its practical side the movement for religious education is 
a part of the general awakening of the social-ethical Sense that 
has been going on for more than a score of years. But in point 
of theory the affinity is not so close. . The distinctive feature of 
the newer ethics is its effort to express all ethical conceptions 
whatsoever in terms of human society. In its more radical form 
it asserts that society originated under the law of natural selec- 
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tion; that conscience is entirely accounted for. by the pressure 
of the social will upon the individual; that the only ethical good 
is social health, progress, etc.; and that the only sanctions of 
morality are social rewards and penalties. The school, accord- 
ing to this, is simply an instrument for furthering the merely 
temporal process of social evolution. 

What is the relation of all this to religion? According to 
some writers, religion is simply a naturally evolved means for 
the self-restraint of the individual in the interest of society.” 
One author holds that, having done its work, it will disappear.” 
These are, of course, extreme views, yet they represent a ten- 
dency. Ethics independent of religion is in fashion, and hence 
education in morals has for this generation a kind of practical 
self-evidence that religious education hardly possesses. This 
is the fact even among religious persons. The dependence of 
moral education upon religion is aggressively asserted chiefly by 
the Catholic church. The obvious element of truth in this view 
is that, as the personality is one, so is education; so that reli- 
gious and other education belong together. Now, religion simply 
refuses to be a mere means to a temporal process like social evo- 
lution. It refuses to be co-ordinate with morals. It insists upon 
being a higher and inclusive principle; and if it cannot be that, 
it will be nothing at all. That Protestants are awakening to 
this truth after neglecting it arouses just pride among the Catho- 
lics, who have proclaimed it without ceasing.) 

Nevertheless, the question as to “dependence” is a complex 
one, and the different parts of it are often confused. The ques- 
tion may mean either, (2) Has the moral life of the race grown 

™H. R. MARSHALL, Jmstinct and Reason (New York, 1898); cf BENJAMIN 
Kipp, Social Evolution (New York, 1895). 

12M. J. Guyau, Zhe Non-Religion of the Future (New York, 1897). 


3 While Protestants are awakening to this, which may be called the major pre- 
mise of religious education, Catholics are awakening to what may be regarded as the 
minor premise, namely, the natural laws that underlie correct method. See, for 
example, a pamphlet, Religious Education and its Failures, by RIGHT REV. JAMES 
BELLORD (The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind.). Another sign of the times is the 
recent establishment of the first Catholic magazine of education, the Review of Catho- 
lic Pedagogy, Chicago (now the Catholic Review of Reviews). 
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up under natural-laws and forces? or (4), Does the moral order 
in human life rationally imply a universal moral order, or God? 
or (c), Is the content of duty known only by deduction from 
religion? or (d), Can the highest character be produced by 
social motives in the absence of religion? 

The type of idealism already referred to, which is ethical 
through and through, answers both the first and the second of 
these questions in the affirmative, for it conceives the universal 
ideal as being realized through law, not in spite of it. As our 
impulses and emotions are included in the law of our develop- 
ment, dogmatic instruction is not the universal and necessary 
basis of good character. On the other hand, the highest char- 
acter must depend upon some realization—at least emotional 
appreciation— of the world-currents that flow through our being. 
Enthusiasm for humanity is little more than a fad or a reaction 
from the ennui of egoism, unless it is suffused with some realiza- 
tion that in social service one participates in the spiritual move- 
ment of the universe, and thus experiences the eternal in the 
temporal, God in us. Certainly morals are not a mere corollary 


of religious belief, yet moral education can complete itself only 
in religion. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The philosophy of religion in its present form might almost 
be regarded as a philosophy of religious education. First, under 
the influence of Schleiermacher, it has adopted the psychological 
method of approach to both its historical and its metaphysical 
problem. The religions of the world are seen to be expressions 
of a constitutional fact of the human mind. The “tribe desti- 
tute of religion,” which figured in the anthropology of the recent 
past, has disappeared, and the history of religion begins its story 

% The ethical-society movement, organized to promulgate ethics independent of 
religion, quickly discovered that ethics must be raised to religion in order to be com- 
plete ethics. Mr. Salter, for instance, says that the moral life consists in making our- 
selves “the hands by which the eternal purpose realizes itself.”—Address on “ Ethical 
Religion,” by W. M. SALTER, in Ethics and Religion (London, 1900), pp. 74-91; ¢f. 
address by W. L. SHELDON, on “What Does it Mean to be Religious ?” in Ethical 


Addresses, First Series (Philadelphia, 1895); also W. R. W. SULLIVAN, Morality as a 
Religion (London, 1898). 
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with the religious impulse as a datum."5 As a consequence, not 
only must complete education include religion, but in the actual 
history of religion we behold an educational process on the 
largest scale. 

In the next place, the philosophy of religion discovers in the 
developing self-consciousness of man both;a logical basis for 
belief in God and a growing content for the God-idea. That is, 
God progressively reveals himself through all the normal func- 
tions that reveal man to himself. Anthropomorphism, in this 
higher sense, is both inevitable and reasonable. It is the solé 
way in which the God-idea (or, for that matter, the idea of 
nature) obtains articulate content. In the individual and in th 
race the fact is the same. When conscience awakens, it moral- 
izes the gods as well as men. In proportion as the social instinct 
discovers itself, it socializes religion as well as morals. Any 
enlargement of the intellectual, ethical, or zxsthetic horizon 
enlarges in the same direction our ideas of the divine. 

Religion can be truly present, then, in all stages of growth, 
and religious education begins with the infant’s first crude efforts 
at self-realization. This is education not merely for religion, but 
also im religion. New light is thus thrown upon Bushnell’s famous 
dictum that “the child is to grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself as being otherwise.” This is possible, not because a 
young child can attain to the inner side of mature Christian 
character, even in miniature, but because in any genuine devel- 
opment the highest is germinally present in the lowest. The 
free self-expression of the native religious impulse at any stage 
is a revelation of God; it is a stage in the growth of the plant 
whose flower and fruit appear in Jesus the Christ. 

One special feature of the dominant type of philosophy of 
religion, which is represented by the Cairds and Royce, has a 
peculiar interest for religious education. The cognitive function, 
it is said, is universally performed under a tacit assumption of a 
supreme mind to which the particular mind is related. It fol- 
lows that reflective or self-conscious performance of the cognitive 


SSee, for example, MorRIs JasTROW, Zhe Study of Religion (New York, 1901), 
PP- 195 f., 293, ef passim. 
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function, which intellectual culture aims at, must bring the mind 
nearer and nearer to a fully explicit realization of the divine 
presence. Thus the traditional antithesis between intellectual 
and spiritual culture disappears, and from a new point of view 
the unity of education may be reasserted. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIANITY, 


Divine revelation through the human self implies that human 
personality is the great objective as well as subjective force in 
education. The child finds himself only through society, and 
this is a foundation principle of all education, whether secular or 
religious. It is not the text-book or the laboratory that educates, 
but the contact of the child with persons. All such contact, 
whether in the school or out of it, contributes to the formation 
of character. The sense of the divine grows in the child through 
contact with other persons who show forth the ideal qualities of 
divinity. There is, to be sure, a native religious or idealizing 
impulse; else there had been no progress in the religious con- 
sciousness of the race. But the essence of education lies in the 
fact that native impulses are not left to find for themselves the 
painful path by which the race has toiled upward out of savagery. 
Education shortens the process through appropriate contact of 
the young with the products of past development. What civil- 
izes the child’s native impulses is intercourse with the concrete 
civilization that surrounds him. Just so, religious training must 
come through concrete religion. No “methods,” no catechizing, 
no written revelation, can do the work in the absence of a living 
revelation of God in human lives. The foundation of method is 
the sharing of life between the older and the younger. 

Now, the philosophy of Christianity is just the philosophy of 
this divine self-revelation through human personality brought 

j into relation to the historic Christ. We are able, in some meas- 
ure, to understand him, because our self-consciousness, like his, 
bears witness to the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. But he is at once the supreme man and the supreme 
manifestation of God, because what is dim and partial in us 
becomes clear and complete inhim. For the same reason, he is 
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the supreme educator. Being the actuality of that which is only 
potential in us, he reveals us to ourselves and becomes an inner 
dynamic for the realization of our true self. He saves us by the 
sharing of life that is the essential fact in education. He is 
therefore both Teacher and Savior; but these two are one. Upon 
any theory of the divine self-giving for the world, the atonement 
becomes a dynamic in the human life by a method that is essen- 
tially educative. Whether one gradually assimilate the life of 
Christ as one grows in experience, or be suddenly converted from 
an already dominant lower self, the inner fact is the same. What 
moves us in either case is God manifested in a human person 
who shares our life. 

Thus we reach our final and highest conception of religious 
education, namely, that it is God’s self-communication through 
Christ and through Christly men and women. “The glory which 
thou hast given me I have given unto them, that they may be 
one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be perfected into one; that the world may know that thou 
didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me.”’ 
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By WILLIAM DEWAR, 
: Winnipeg, Can. 

THE problem of the supernatural continues to be the pressing 
theological problem of our day. It goes deeper than most of 
the other problems before us, and their solution to a very large 
extent depends for validity on its solution. But the problem 
is a baffling one, and, it must be admitted, keeps at arm’s length 
the great majority of investigators. 

One great difficulty has always been the lack of a clear defi- 
nition of the supernatural. There have been many definitions con- 
structed; but the arguments that proceed under the one definition 
often cannot proceed under the others. They frequently repre- 
sent such entirely different points of view that discussion becomes 
idle or impossible. And yet, during the last two centuries, there 
has been a marked progress in this definition of the supernatural. 
The result is that today we are in a much better position than 
ever before to debate the well-worn theme. 

The purpose of this article is simply to attempt a definition. 
The discussion of the reality of the supernatural, whether froma 
scientific or philosophical point of view, cannot proceed without 
such a definition or agreement, and, plainly, many a difficulty and 
a debate would have had no existence, if there had been a more 
critical use of terms. Perhaps the most valuable contribution to 
the solution of the problem in our day of confusion would be a 
thoroughly workable conception of the supernatural. 

In attempting such a definition, we cannot, of course, begin at 
the beginning of knowledge. - Accordingly the following assump- 
tions will be made throughout the article: (1) We will assume 
the truth of Christian theism. God is a spirit, immanent in all 
things, transcending all things, the Creator, Ruler, and Redeemer 
of the universe. (2) The doctrine of evolution will be accepted 
as universally valid, and therefore as the mode of creation in all 
orders of finite being. Nothing finite will be removed from its 
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domain. Accordingly, (3) the reign of law will be regarded as 
absolute. No exception will be allowed, however ignorant we 
may be of many of the laws of the universe. These three assump- 
tions we will take as commonplaces, with which all our other 
theological ideas must be in congruity. 

Now, how shall we obtain the sought-for definition of the super- 
natural? Three methods offer themselves; viz., etymology, 
induction, and speculation. We will adopt them in this order. 

I. The first method will not detain us long. Etymology can 
help us little to an understanding of the problem, though its con- 
tribution is valuable. 

The older word “miraculous” simply means the marvelous or 
wonderful. This idea is the first that enters into our conception 
of the supernatural. Many would like to limit the meaning of 
the latter to this simplest of all its elements. But such alimita- 
tion is impossible until the other definitions are disproved. 

The later term ‘“‘supernatural” is more helpful in its significance, 
though it is as ambiguous as the older term is vague. It isa rel- 
ative term, and describes something by contrast with the “natural.” 
But what is the ‘‘natural” ? Many meanings have been attached 
to it from the earlier use of it to describe all reality, to the latter 
use of it to denote only the physical order of being. The 
restriction of its use to denote the physical order is, however, 
modern; and when the term “supernatural’’ came into use, the 
term “natural” certainly covered both the physical and the moral 
orders. The Christian revelation was called supernatural in dis- 
tinction from both these orders, which constituted the ‘“‘nature”’ 
of an older day. Here, then, is a difficulty. We commonly use 
the term “natural” as the equivalent of the physical or mechani- 
cal; whereas the term “‘supernatural” preserves an older usage. 
But, once stated, the difficulty should never lead to confusion. 

There is another ambiguity in the historical usage of the word, 
which sometimes confuses. It is found in the force of the pre- 
fix. What does it mean to be “above” or “beyond” nature? 
The supernatural transcends the natural, but in what sense? 
There have been two interpretations of its meaning: (1) The 
supernatural is transcendent in the sense that truth transcends 
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true words or justice transcends just acts; or, better still, as God 
transcends the universe in which he is also immanent. In other 
words, the supernatural does not denote a part of experience 
distinct from the physical and the moral orders, but the reality 
manifested in and constituting the mechanical and moral orders, 
though not perfectly revealed in their progressive phenomena. 
A large and influential school of thinkers would interpret the 
supernatural in this philosophical sense of the transcendent.* 
(2) But there is another understanding of this transcendence of the 
supernatural, which has the distinction of being the most widely 
accepted usage of the term. The supernatural is a part of our 
experience, which transcends both the physical and moral orders, 
in the sense that it does not conform to their laws, but subordi- 
nates these orders to higher ends. The transcendence of the 
supernatural describes a relation between two parts of experience, 
not the relation of experience as a whole to the ultimate prin- 
ciple of reality. The supernatural is the miraculous, a series of 
experienced facts, inexplicable by the laws of nature and morality. 
This has been by far the most widely accepted usage of the 
term, and must in fairness be adopted until disproved. 

This briefetymological inquiry, therefore, gives only a negative 
result. We learn the predominant usage of the term to be a 
description of alleged facts as transcending physical and moral 
orders of being, and inexplicable by their lawsandforces. What 
the supernatural positively is remains yet to be seen. 

II. We come now to our second method of definition, viz., 
by induction from the facts alleged to be supernatural. The 
belief in the supernatural has been practically universal through- 
out human history; and the facts are numberless which are 
thus designated. We can observe, compare, and analyze these 
facts, like any other facts of experience, after an approved 
scientific manner. 

We must, however, limit ourselves to a select number; and 
the miracles of the New Testament are obviously the most typi- 
cal and credible. Let us accept them as the facts to be defined. 


This is also the prevalent conception of the supernatural in much of our litera- 
ture. The “Natural Supernaturalism ” of Carlyle is typical. 
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In the New Testament we find two distinct series of facts 
referred to as supernatural; viz., a series of physical events, ¢. g., 
making water wine, healing the sick, multiplying loaves and 
fishes, raising the dead; and a series of moral events, ¢. g., 
regeneration, sanctification, prophecy. Whatever the super- 
natural may be, it apparently transcends both the natural and 
moral orders of being; and we have these two distinct classes of 
miracles. There is suggestion in this distinction and unity of the 
two classes. 

There is plainly little room for an inductive study of these 
miraculous events, since they are far distant in time, and we learn 
of them only through the report of others whose psychological 
characters are more or less unfamiliar to us. But if we are look- 
ing at distant events through others’ eyes, we can at least bring 
their observations to the test of universal experience. 

Let us look first at the physical miracles; and, as a fair 
example, we will take Jesus’ healing of the leper (Mark 1:40- 
45),a miracle circumstantially recorded by all the synoptists. 
What do we find in it that is common to them all? The facts 
can be very easily stated. (1) A sudden physical change, 
apparently instantaneous—viz., cleansing from leprosy. (2) 
The change is without any physical cause. From the story, we 
must understand the leprous condition to remain unchanged up 
to the moment of healing; and no physical remedy was used. 
(3) The change follows the volition of Jesus, who by word and 
touch declared his purpose to heal. “I will, be thou clean.” 
(4) On other occasions Jesus ascribes this power to work 
miracles to God, given to him by God in answer to prayer 
(Matt. 12:28; John 11:41, 42; Matt. 28:18). (5) The heal- 
ing is a work of mercy, done in compassion. A review of the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament would probably dis- 
cover these features common to them all. 

Let us now look at the moral miracles referred to in the New 
Testament. There is, unfortunately, more difficulty in deter- 
mining the facts involved, inasmuch as a moral change is a much 
more complicated affair than a physical one, and less open to 
observation than it. But we have the great advantage of the 
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full religious experience of historical Christianity to aid us; and 
the difficulty should not baffle us. Let us take Paul’s conversion 
as our example. We will neglect the physical miracles con- 
nected with it, and seek the features which it has in common 
with all other sudden conversions. What are these? (1) A 
radical change of character, viz., in disposition and purpose of 
life. (2) The change is antagonistic to previous conduct, and 
cannot be the moral expression of it. (3) It follows the sur- 
render of a man’s life to God in a penitent faith. (4) This 
faith is a reliance upon God instead of upon oneself for salvation. 
(5) This salvation is self-realization through self-abnegation. 
These features will probably be found true of all Christian con- 
versions. 

Now, the parallelism between the physical and the moral 
miracles is obvious; and the features common to them may be 
easily gathered. Let us arrange them thus: (1) On the assump- 
tion of theism, a miracle is a divine act, as truly as any change 
in providence. (2) It is an act of grace, redemptive in its char- 
acter. The redemptive character of all miracles, physical and 
moral, is finely illustrated by Jesus’ words in healing one sick 
of the palsy (Mark 2:10,11). (3) Its operation transcends 
the laws of nature and morality,z. ¢., does not conform to them. 
(4) It does not involve the suspension or violation of these 
laws, but only their subordination to the purpose of grace. 
(5) It is conditioned by the religious faith of the man who acts 
as the agent or is the subject of the change. 

These are the observations which the Christian church has 
repeatedly passed upon the miracles reported in the New Testa- 
ment; and they are acceptable to all who are willing to accept 
the reports for the sake of definition. They tell us two impor- 
tant things, viz., what the supernatural is, and what its transcen- 
dence means. The supernatural is a divine work of grace, for 
the redemption of the world from evil and the realization of its 
eternal destiny. This is its positive meaning. Again, its transcend- 
ence of natural and moral laws means, not simply that it does not 
conformjto,them, but also that grace wields dominion over them, 
and subordinates them to its redemptive purpose. The laws of 
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nature and morality are unceasingly operative, but they are sub- 
ject to the saving purposes of the Eternal Love. These are the 
important results reached by the method of induction; and by 
this method, on the report of others, we cannot perhaps easily 
go farther. The interpretation of these results has now become 
the important matter; and for that we must adopt the method of 
speculation. 

III. The resort to speculation for the sake of a definition is 
forced upon us by the startling character of our results by induc- 
tion. They do not seem to fit into any of our theories of the 
universe. Hence we are compelled to speculate as to their 
meaning. Speculation is the attempt to see the particular in the 
light of the universal, or judge of a part by its relation to the 
whole. All speculation involves some theory of the universe; 
and the speculative definition of the supernatural will vary with 
the theory of the universe accepted. Is there, then, any theory of 
the universe that gives the supernatural an intelligible place 
in it? 

In a brief review of the leading historical definitions, we must 
necessarily limit ourselves to the most typical ones—those which 
reflect the great movements of modern philosophy. We may 
say, therefore, that there have been three great stages in the 
progress of modern definitions; and we will seek our definition 
by following the historical order. 

1. The first stage may be called the dogmatic. It is the type 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The natural and 
moral orders constitute the whole universe of God’s creation, 
a work which was complete in the beginning. The miraculous 
is a divine interposition or intervention for the redemption of the 
world from the evil which has entered it by man’s free will. 
Each miracle is an overruling of the course of nature or morality, 
in the violence of love; and since it does not conform to the 
laws of nature and morality, it must be due to God’s direct 
volition or immediate agency. Let us try to analyze this familiar 
conception. (1) We have the deistic conception of creation. 
(2) The miraculous is therefore an intervention or interposition 
in the finished order of creation. (3) The transcendence of the 
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spiritual must be due to the direct volition of God, in distinction 
from his activity through the medium of second causes. 

The difficulties of such a conception of the supernatural are 
apparent. First of all, it makes God use his omnipotence in an 
arbitrary way, even though in love, that he may save the universe 
of his creation. It makes the miracles appear as isolated, scat- 
tered events, external additions rather than constituent elements 
of the world, subject to no law but the impulse of love. Then, 
further, how can God act upon any created object except through 
its conditions, since there is no such object except so far as it is 
constituted by these conditions? If God cannot act upon any 
created object except through its conditions, his action is as 
completely conditioned in a miracle as in any act of providence. 
In the miracle’s transcendence of natural and moral law, there- 
fore, there must be either an arbitrary suspension or violation of 
the laws of nature and morality,? or there are other unknown 
natural and moral laws which are observed in this sovereignty of 
grace. On the dogmatic theory of the universe, we are shut up 
to one or other of these alternatives. But if we assume the 
absolute reign of law, we must reject the first and accept the 
second, or deny the reality of miracles altogether. 

2. We accordingly reach what may be called the skeptical 
stage in the progress of definition. It is the type which has 
been largely developed in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and its view of the supernatural increasingly prevails. 

The dogmatic view, resting upon its theological theory of 
revelation, held fast by the transcendence of the supernatural 
over all nature and morality, but could not explain the apparent 
arbitrariness of a miracle, except by referring it to the immediate 
agency of God or his direct volition, 2. ¢., action without the 
medium of second causes. The scientific temper of the nine- 
teenth century, however, could not overlook the numberless 
conditions of every creature in the universe, without which there 
can be no such creature. It insisted, therefore, that if miracles 
be real, there is no breach of law. God’s activity in a miracle 


*So Hume, etc. Cf Professor Tyndall’s interpretation: “A miracle is strictly 
defined as an invasion of the law of the conservation of energy,” etc. 
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is not unconditional, and, being conditioned, it is like all other 
divine activity, subject to law. Accordingly, if the miraculous 
event does not conform to the known laws of nature or morality, 
it is yet in strict conformity with other unknown laws of these 
two domains. And the transcendence of the supernatural is not 
a transcendence over all nature and morality, but a transcendence 
within each of these domains, one law being higher than another. 
Grace, accordingly, becomes a kind of special providence, the 
sovereign direction of the processes of nature and morality in 
the redemption of the world from evil and the realization of 
human destiny. 

If we make an analysis of this conception of the supernatural, 
for the sake of comparison with the other, we reach this result : 
(1) There is here again the limitation of creation to the orders 
of nature and morality. (2) A miracle is a divine act in con- 
formity with some unknown law of one or other of these two 
domains.3 (3) The transcendence of the supernatural is there- 
fore, within, not beyond, these orders of creation.* 

It will be observed that the divine works of grace are mir- 
acles to us only because of our ignorance. With the advance of 
knowledge, the events so designated will be no longer so desig- 
nated; and the term “supernatural” will become, as to many it 
already has, a relic of our superstition. All experience is redu- 
cible to two orders of being, natural and moral; and any idea of a 
third realm, transcending these two, is a mere dream. 

This must surely, however, be too easy a solution of a defini- 
tion. The insistence upon law is welcome. We must believe that 
the reign of law is absolute, and that there is no part of our expe- 
rience without law. There can be nothing arbitrary about grace, 
and we must suppose law where none is known. But this skepti- 
cal definition may be as dogmatic as the one it opposes. The one 


3Some will recall the discussion by BADEN POWELL in the once famous Zssays 
and Reviews. 


4The definition of a miracle given by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE in the interest 
of Spiritualism belongs to this skeptical type, since the spiritual is only a peculiar 
activity of the moral intelligences; viz., “any act or event necessarily implying the 
existence and agency of superhuman intelligences” (Miracles and Modern Spirit- 
ualism, p. 5). 
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may be ignoring truth as much asthe other. For what does the 
sovereignty of grace mean? It is not simply the sovereignty of 
God over the orders of creation, for that is as true of providence 
as of redemption; but it is the transcendence of the religious life 
in its spiritual development over the natural and moral orders of 
being. We can escape this conclusion only by objecting to the 
evidence for the alleged facts.’ 

3. We are therefore forced onward to what may be called 
the critical stage of our definition. Since there is no place for 
the supernatural in any of our popular theories of the universe, 
it may be that our theories of the universe are inadequate. Dog- 
matic theology asserted its place beyond the natural and moral 
orders, but could give no explanation of its position there. A 
skeptical theology has found a place for it within these orders of 
being, but forces it into its place by robbing it of its distinction. 
The one insists on the transcendence, the other insists on the 
orderliness of the supernatural; and both facts must certainly 
enter into our definition. A reversion to the problem of the 
universe must be our criticism of the dogmatism of each posi- 
tion; and such a reversion discovers a theory of the universe 
which apparently allows a satisfactory definition of the super- 
natural. 

The error of the old dogmatic theology was twofold : (1) the 
conception of God’s relation to the universe as a purely tran- 
scendent one; (2) the mechanical conception of creation as com- 
plete in the beginning, and therefore limited to the natural and 


5 The great intellectual obstacle to belief in the miraculous has been the concep- 
tion of a miracle as an arbitrary interpolation in the order of creation. It has been 
supposed that we must choose between miracles and the reign of law. But if such be 
the alternative, miracles must go, for they would be irrational events in a rational 
world, which is a contradiction. It seems strange that the possibility of miracles being 
strictly in accordance with law, without losing their distinctive character, should have 
had such a hard fight for recognition. BUSHNELL, among others, has done yeoman 
service in emphasizing this truth. “To let go of such a faith, or lose it, is to plunge 
at once into superstition. If any Christian, the most devout, believes in a miracle, or 
a providence that is done outside of all system and law, he is so far on the way to poly- 
theism. The unity of God always perishes, when the unity of order and law is lost.” 
(Nature and the Supernatural, p. 262.) The nearest approach to a breach of law in 
the world is sin — dvoula —a violation of law ; but if it is rebellion against the higher 
law, it is subject to the lower laws of life. There is no escape from law. 
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moral orders. The dogmatism of such a theory of the universe 
is very apparent, and has long ago received its correction. God 
is a Spirit, immanent in all things as truly as he is transcendent 
above all things. The universe is the self-revelation of God, in 
the evolution of the finite up through all its forms to the highest 
order of being. Creation is, therefore, a continuous process, 
ever going forward, never finished, without beginning or end. 
In this evolution of the universe we are able to discover the three 
typical orders of being—natural, moral, and spiritual. Since 
God is a Spirit, the spiritual is the goal of creation or highest 
type of being; and it transcends the moral, as truly as the moral 
transcends the physical. This spiritual theory of the universe is, 
briefly, the solution of the supernatural offered to us by criticism.°® 
The supernatural is the spiritual, and it therefore transcends both 
the natural and the moral orders. There is nothing arbitrary 
about it, for law reigns in the spiritual realm as absolutely as in 
the lower spheres of the world’s development. It is not a scat- 
tered series of isolated events, but an order of life, apparently 
springing out of the lower orders of life, but rising above them 
and embracing them in its higher unity. It is the kingdom of 
God upon the earth. 

We are not at present concerned with the defense of this 
spiritual theory of the universe. We are simply tracing the 
progress in theological definition of the supernatural; and we 
have found the highest or most intelligible conception of it in 
this spiritual theory of the universe. For consider how it inter- 
prets the two important results reached by induction, viz., the 
transcendence of the supernatural over all nature and morality, 
and the redemption of both nature and morality through its 
grace. 

1. The transcendence of the spiritual over the natural and 
the moral is the fundamental matter. In the spiritual theory of 
the universe there are the three orders of being — natural, moral, 


®The lack of a sharp distinction between the moral and the spiritual seems to the 
writer the chief defect in most of the recent definitions of the supernatural. So Bush- 
nell. See also Proressor J. H. BERNARD’s article in HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. Ill, where the distinction is, of course, recognized, but no fundamental 
meaning given to it. 
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and spiritual. The transcendence of the moral over the natural 
is a familiar truth, and furnishes the conception of the super- 
natural of many able writers (¢. g., Bushnell). But the tran- 
scendence of the spiritual over the moral, and therefore also over 
the natural, is, according to this theory, an equally demonstrable 
truth. It is the familiar distinction of morality and religion 
in their highest developments. Morality is the life of self- 
consciousness and self-realization. Religion is the life of divine 
consciousness and service. In morality man seeks a moral ideal 
that is unattainable in its perfection by the slow, successive steps 
of human volition. The infinite is beyond the reach of the finite ; 
and the moral life is a constant defeat, though we may rise as 
often as we fall. In religion, on the other hand, the infinite per- 
fection of life is identified with the God in whom we live and 
move and have our being. But God is not simply our ideal and 
the object of our contemplation. God is immanent in all life, as 
he is transcendent; and by our faith in him, the eternal life of 
God enters into our own life, lifting us up into the realm of his 
own spirituality. But this means that the infinite perfection of 


life is no longer simply a moral ideal; it is a spirit or principle 
which enters and energizes the life that has faith in God. The 
infinite ideal has already become a reality, not as our moral per- 
fection, but as a spiritual energy; and the rigid laws of moral 
progression have been transcended by the grace of God who 
inhabiteth eternity, yet dwelleth also with him that is of a 
humble and contrite heart.’ 


The transcendence of the spiritual over the moral is clear, 
and as the moral transcends the natural, the spiritual must also 
transcend the natural. But the transcendence of the spiritual 
over the natural is a different thing from the transcendence of 
the moral over the natural. It must be different, because the 
spiritual also transcends the moral. And so a physical miracle 
is a very different phenomenon from any moral action. It isa 
spiritual event, in which both the natural and moral orders are 
transcended. This will be clearer from an illustration. When 


7See the late PRINCIPAL CAIRD’s fine volume, /utroduction to the Philosophy of 
Religion. But the classic statement is Paul’s epistle to the Romans. 
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Jesus fed the multitude with five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, so that twelve baskets of the fragments were left over, 
what happened? If there had been time and money, the disciples 
could have multiplied the loaves and fishes to the same extent 
by the ordinary means, 7. ¢., by a series of moral actions. But 
Jesus accomplished the matter without the use of any physical 
means. Such a feat was beyond the power of human will, and 
beyond the power of Jesus’ will, as he often confessed. It was 
accomplished by faith in God, who worketh all things in all; 
and God’s will, though it be as completely conditioned as man’s 
will, is not limited in its freedom by the organic conditions of 
the human will. A physical miracle is, therefore, a work of 
divine grace, transcending both the natural and the moral orders, 
and by its sovereignty bringing them into the unity of the 
spiritual. 

The same may also be said of moral miracles. Take, for 
example, the sudden conversion of Jerry Macaulay in New York 
city, and numberless others. His regeneration is manifested in 
a radical change of life, viz.,a new disposition and purpose of 
heart. What is the secret of it? Not the power of a man’s 
own will, but contrite faith in the living God. In the surrender 
of one’s life to God, the Spirit of God apparently renews the 
organic conditions of desire, as well as gives a new direction to 
the will—a process of renewal that is only begun in regenera- 
tion and is continued in sanctification. But the striking thing is 
that there is a new disposition as well as a new purpose of life.® 
In regeneration, the grace of God transcends the organic order 
as well as the moral order, and by its sovereignty brings 
inclination and duty into harmony under the unity of the 
spiritual. 

The transcendence of the spiritual over the natural and the 
moral is therefore not simply the transcendence of one law over 
another, but the transcendence of the highest order, in which 
the lower orders find their unity and fulfilment. 


® Modern psychology confirms historical theology in its claim that in regeneration 
the result is not simply a new act of will but a new disposition, since volition in every 
case supposes desire, and desire supposes sensuous impulse. The new disposition 
and the new purpose go together. 
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2. And this fact leads us to consider the second important 
result of our inductive study, viz., the redemptive character of 
the supernatural. It is a divine work of grace, in the redemp- 
tion of the world from evil and realization of its eternal destiny. 
There are the two aspects of it, the annulment of evil and the 
realization of good, giving to good and evil their spiritual 
meanings. But these are simply two aspects of the one spiritual 
process, or evolution of the kingdom of God on earth. 

The existence of evil in the universe offers a tremendous 
problem; but we need only say that apparently it is inevitable in 
the evolution of the finite. There is physical evil, or the bond- 
age of the moral, and therefore of the spiritual, to the material. 
There is moral evil, or the self-assertion of the moral intelligence 
in opposition to the spiritual. In each case, evil is the frustra- 
tion of the higher by the lower, or the bondage of the higher 
to the lower. 

The evolution of the spiritual is possible only by the over- 
coming of both evils; and that means the evolutionary progress 
cannot be along a straight line. There must be a continual 
reversion to the more elementary conditions for the sake of 
rebuilding the more complicated structures of life. And this 
mode of overcoming evil is the probable explanation of the 
miraculous, in distinction from the supernatural. The super- 
natural, as we have seen, means only the transcendence of the 
spiritual over the natural and moral in the sense already explained. 
There is nowhere any breach of law; only spiritual law tran- 
scends natural and moral law, because the spiritual is the higher 
unity in which they are embraced and come to their own. But 
in a miracle there is an apparent breach of law, unless we suppose 
the presence of law where none is known; and this is what the 
spiritual theory compels us to do. For, granting the truth of 
the record, what happened when Jesus at Cana made the water into 
wine? We can only suppose that in the divine laboratory of the 
universe the divine will resolved the water into the most ele- 
mentary condition of matter and recomposed it into the new 
complexity called wine. The possibility of such a process 
receives light every day from the late discoveries and hypotheses 
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of science. What chemistry offers us in its list of elements and 
their combinations is, after all, only an introduction to the 
study of the intricate processes continually going on in the divine 
laboratory of the universe. A similar process we may suppose 
to have taken place in the healing of diseased tissue. A similar 
process possibly takes place in the renewal of the sensuous ele- 
ments of volition in regeneration. And, as a final example, a 
similar process may possibly explain the resurrection of the dead. 
But whatever may be the hidden process, this reversion to more 
elementary conditions for the sake of rebuilding the more com- 
plicated structure of life reveals the possibility that each miracle 
conforms to unknown laws, natural and moral, the discovery 
of which would remove all mystery from a miracle and show it 
to be simply a reversion to the simple for the sake of rebuilding 
the complex. This critical definition of a miracle, therefore, 
really combines the dogmatic and the skeptical in a higher view, 
since the transcendence of the supernatural over all nature and 
morality becomes reconciled with the presence of unknown 
second causes.” 


If our interpretation of the spiritual theory of the universe be 
correct, the place of the miraculous in the universe is fixed and 
definite. It is the manifestation of the supernatural in the annul- 
ment of evil. If there were no evil in the world, there would be 
no miracle, though the supernatural would appear unchangeably 


9The reference is especially to the discovery of radium and the renewed specula- 
tion about the ultimate constitution of matter. 


© According to the above definition the old idea of a miracle as an event without 
the explanatory antecedents, and therefore due to the immediate agency of God, 
passes away. The real distinction of a miracle is the reversion to simpler conditions 
for the sake of reconstruction. If there were no evil, such a reversion would not be 
necessary, evolution of life being an unbroken progress. A miracle, therefore, involves 
not only the higher law of the spiritual, but other laws of nature and morality govern- 
ing the more elementary conditions of these realms. By hypothesis, it is a reversion 
to more elementary laws for the sake of reconstruction. 

If we still use the word “immediate” to describe the divine activity in a miracle, 
in distinction from the divine activity in providence, we must not use the word to 
denote the absence of certain conditions, but rather the presence of the totality of 
conditions in the self-activity of spirit. It contrasts the absoluteness of the infinite 
with the relativity of the finite. STRAUss’s words are at lJeastinteresting: “God acts 
upon the world as a whole, immediately; but on each part, only by means of his action 
on every other part” (Life of Jesus, Vol. I, p. 72, as quoted by Bushnell). 
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in its sovereignty over nature and morality. And the less evil 
there is in life, the less of the miraculous there will be in the 
evolution of the spiritual. Accordingly, in the human develop- 
ment of Jesus’ life, where there was physical evil, but no moral 
evil, there was less of the miraculous than in the life of the 
redeemed, though, being completely spiritual, it was completely 
supernatural. There was in his life the crowning miracle of the 
resurrection, but that is an annulment of physical evil, and 
promised to all believers. There was no moral miracle in his 
life,*° because there was no sin to be taken away, as in the case 
of the redeemed. It follows also that in the redemption of sin- 
ful humanity, the less sin there is in any life, the less of the 
miraculous there will be, so that in the development of many 
Christian lives regeneration will be marked by no sudden change, 
and may be imperceptible to our dull vision. 

The place of the miraculous in the universe is so fixed and 
definite because the place of the supernatural is so fixed and 
definite. It is but one mode of the manifestation of the super- 
natural in the spiritual evolution of the universe. And the place 
of the supernatural in the universe is fixed and definite beyond 
all disputation, if the universe be spiritual. If God is Spirit, and 
creation be the evolution of spirit, the sovereignty of the spirit- 
ual over the material and the moral, with the involved annul- 
ment of evil, is the surest thing in history. In the New Testa- 
ment terms, it is the kingdom of God on earth, which the Christ 
came to set up. It is the final stage in the cosmic evolution, and 
the perfect revelation of the divine reality; and, instead of being 
the dream of superstition, it is the most real thing in the experi- 
ence of men. 

This correlation of the unity of the universe with its spirit- 
uality is the clear doctrine of Christ throughout his teaching. 
The universe is one because it is spiritual. It is a perfect unity, 
in which all forms of being are harmoniously and structurally 


% These words will appear strange to many who constantly declare Jesus’ sinless 
life to be the great moral miracle of history; but the explanation is found in the dis- 
tinction, drawn above, between the miraculous and the supernatural. We are refer- 
ring, also, to his own personal development and neglecting his spiritual place in the 
world as Redeemer. 
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embraced; and its evolution is an orderly progression from the 
lowest to the highest. There is no division or chasm or conflict 
between the orders of being, except the obstruction to the prog- 
ress of evolution created by sin; and sin is overcome by divine 
grace in the spiritual redemption of the world. In the evolution 
of the spiritual there is no more a breach of the principle of con- 
tinuity than in the evolution of self-conscious intelligence. 
Miracles are simply the signs of the new order, bursting into 
view, appearing regularly in the cosmic development. Instead 
of a disturbance of the unity of the cosmos, the unity of the 
cosmos now truly appears. For the universe is one because it is 
spiritual. God is One, because he is Spirit. 

In conclusion, let it be remembered that we have been seek- . 
ing only a definition of the supernatural, the most intelligible 
one that can be found. The reality of the supernatural is 
another problem. The problem of its reality demands the 
utmost scientific and philosophical criticism. There must be 
scientific criticism of all the available evidence, both on the his- 


torical and the psychological lines. There must be searching 
philosophical criticism of the theory of the universe, both in its 
conception of God and the evolution of the finite. But a defini- 
tion is surely one condition of successful criticism. Without it 
there have been volumes of discussion, as inconclusive as aim- 
less. 





THE LEGAL CODE OF BABYLONIA. 
By A. H. SAyYCE, 
Oxford University. 

Not so many years have passed since the discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets startled the archeological world by proving 
that the Mosaic age was one of high literary activity, and that 
all parts of the civilized world of the time were bound together 
by the ties of literary intercourse. Since then we have been 
taught that in ages till lately considered prehistoric Egypt was 
enjoying a culture equal to any that she possessed in later days, 
and that from the earliest epoch of the united monarchy a care- 
ful chronological register was kept, enabling the native historian 
to fix with precision the dates of its kings and dynasties. Next 
came the discoveries of Dr. A. J. Evans in Crete, revealing the 
existence of an early and marvelously modern civilization in the 
islands and lands which afterward became Greek, and re-estab- 
lishing the credit of traditions which the historian had thrown 
contemptuously aside. Then once more it was the turn of 
Assyriology to throw light on the distant past, and to show that 
the culture of the Tel el-Amarna age was but the last flicker of 
a literary civilization which had already reached its acme in the 
age of Abraham. And more than this; so numerous are the 
records and monuments of it that have survived to us that we 
now know more about the lives and thoughts, the literary works 
and social habits, of the Babylonians of that age than we do 
about those of the contemporaries of Pisistratus. 

The latest of these monuments to be found is nothing less 
than the legal code of ancient Babylonia. It was compiled by 
order of Khammu-rabi or Ammu-rapi—the Amraphel of the 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis—after his overthrow of the 
Elamite power in the thirty-third year of his reign, and the 
restoration of Babylonian independence and empire. A copy of 
it was discovered by M. de Morgan in the ruins of Susa at the 
beginning of 1902, and is now set up in the Louvre. It is 
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engraved in beautifully cut cuneiform characters on a tall mono- 
lith of polished black marble, and at the top is a bas-relief rep- 
resenting the king receiving the laws from the mouth of the 
sun-god. 

The codification of Babylonian law undertaken by Khammu- 
rabi resembled that which was carried through by Napoleon I. in 
France. It bears witness to the antiquity of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion and the height to which it had attained in the second mil- 
lennium B.C. The code remained the standard of Babylonian 
law for many centuries, though modifications and additions were 
necessarily introduced into it from time to time. It was obeyed, 
not in Babylonia and Assyria only, but wherever the empire of 
Babylonia extended and the influence of Babylonian culture was 
felt. Canaan was an integral part of that empire; indeed, the 
only title given to Khammu-rabi on a monument raised by one 
of his Syrian subjects is that of ‘King of the land of the Amo- 
rites; and the code of Khammu-rabi must consequently have 


been quite as much in force in Canaan as in Babylonia itself. 
The code is not arranged on any systematic principle. Groups 


of laws relating to different departments of public and private 
life are thrown together without any closer connection than that 
of juxtaposition. The greater number of them are in the form 
of decisions pronounced by the royal judges in the cases that 
had been brought before them, Babylonian law being, like English 
law, “judge-made”’ and founded on precedents. Hence, as might 
have been expected, laws belonging to different periods of social 
advancement exist in it side by side. Trial by ordeal makes its 
appearance by the side of an elaborate system of fines; and 
while, as a general rule, the state forbids the individual to take 
the law into his own hands and insists on its right to determine 
punishment, there are cases in which the application of the primi- 
tive lex talionis is still allowed. 

In studying the code, there is one fact which has especially 
struck me. We have long known that there is a good deal in 
the Pentateuch which looks back to Babylonia. The earlier 
chapters of Genesis have a Babylonian background, like certain 
features of the Israelitish ritual; and since Babylonian culture 
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and law were dominant in Canaan down to the age of its con- 
quest by the Israelites, as we have learned from the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, any legislation which arose on the soil of Canaan would 
necessarily have come under the influence of the Babylonian code. 
- It was, therefore, a great surprise to me to find that a compari- 
son of the Babylonian and Israelitish codes revealed, not simi- 
larity, but contrast; not evidences of a common origin, but the 
reverse. Put briefly, the code of Khammu-rabi is addressed to 
a great trading and agricultural community in an advanced stage 
of civilization, and living under a settled and organized mon- 
archy; while that of Moses is intended for a small and compact 
body of confederated tribes which are still in a comparatively 
backward condition of culture, and not yet organized into a 
state. 

Throughout, in fact, the Babylonian code presupposes the 
state whose laws the individual is bound to obey, and to which 
all his private wrongs and injuries must be referred. The Israelitish 
code, on the other hand, is built on the tribal principle of blood- 
revenge; the legislator even provides cities of refuge in which 
the manslayer may receive sanctuary and protection from legal 
punishment. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed,” is laid down at the very beginning of the Penta- 
teuch. In the code of Khammu-rabi, on the contrary, the right 
of blood-revenge is allowed in only two instances—once when 
a brigand is caught red-handed, and again when a man is found 
robbing a house which has been set on fire. In no other case is 
it permitted. The state, in short, has superseded the tribe or 
family, public law has taken the place of revenge. 

This is the first fact which forces itself upon the attention of 
the student. Then,secondly, Babylonian law differed from Israel- 
itish law in its greater severity in cases of theft and robbery. 
Theft is punished with death almost as mercilessly as in the 
England of two generations ago. Here again the reason is to 
be found in a difference of social and civil organization. Baby- 
lonia was a highly civilized monarchy, the subjects of which had 
been engaged in trade for unnumbered centuries ; the respect for 
property was correspondingly great, and to rob a man’s house 
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was as serious a crime as to kill the man himself. Either act 
was equally an offense against the state, and the state accord- 
ingly punished it with equal severity. In the Israel of the 
Mosaic age—though not, be it observed, in the Israel of the 
kings—it was otherwise. The camp of confederated tribes had 
not yet become a state, much less a monarchy; war rather than 
trade or agriculture was their occupation, and while therefore 
every individual life was of importance to the whole community, 
the individual’s private property was of comparatively little 
account. The comparative humanity of the Mosaic law in 
regard to theft and robbery has the same origin as the promi- 
nence allowed in it to the right of private revenge. Both alike 
belong to a less developed condition of society, to an organiza- 
tion which is not yet that of the city and the state. 

A third point of contrast between the two codes confronts us 
in the laws relating to inheritance. The Babylonian father was 
able to make a will and leave a ‘favorite son” ‘an estate, gar- 
den, or house” over and above the share in the property to which 
he was entitled after his father’s death. Of this there is no sign 
or trace in the Mosaic law. The individual rights of property 
were not yet recognized in Israel as they were in Babylonia, and 
implied settlement in a country and the existence of a state. 
Testamentary devolution presupposes not only an advanced stage 
of civilization, but advanced ideas as to the tenure of property 
as well. Ina tribal community such as that for which Moses is 
said to have legislated the will was necessarily unknown. 

The little that is said in the Mosaic code about the woman’s 
rights of inheritance has a similar origin. The code of Khammu- 
rabi contains minute directions about the wife’s share in the 
property left by her husband at his death. The dowry she 
brought with her at marriage reverted to her, the property 
settled upon her by her husband was secured to her, and along 
with the children she had a right to the usufruct of the rest of 
the estate. If the widow married again, she lost the property 
settled upon her by her first husband; and if her children by the 
first husband were still under age, she and the second husband 
were required to support and educate them. Indeed, in the 
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latter case permission to marry at all had to be given by a judicial 
court. 

All these laws and regulations are significantly absent from 
the Mosaic code. Even the dowry brought by the wife is 
unknown to it; the Israelitish women enjoyed no such inde- 
pendent position as the women of Babylonia, and, except in a 
case like that of the daughters of Zelophehad, were not able to 
hold property. Under the Mosaic law they were still in the 
same position as the women of an Arab tribe—little better than 
the “‘helpmeets” and adjuncts of the man. 

The fact is brought into greater relief by a notice in the 
books of Joshua and Judges which indicates that the provisions 
of the Babylonian code were observed in Canaan down to the 
moment of its invasion by the Israelitish tribes. We are told 
that when Caleb gave his daughter Achsah in marriage to 
Othniel, after the capture of Kirjath-sepher, ‘she moved him 
to ask of her father a field.””’ Caleb, however, was a Kenizzite of 
Edom and not a pure-blooded Israelite, so that this solitary 
example of a dowry brought by the bride to her husband stands 
outside the limits of the Mosaic law and is in striking contrast 
to its general tenor. The difference between the codes of Baby- 
lonia and Israel] is the difference between a community which 
has long been organized into a state, and one which has not yet 
emerged from a semi-nomad condition. 

Such, then, are the chief points of contrast between the code 
of Khammu-rabi and that of the Hebrew legislator. The right 
of the individual to avenge himself, the estimation and legal 
status of property, the laws of inheritance, and the position of 
the woman are regarded under absolutely different lights by the 
two. And the contrast is rendered the more striking by a very 
remarkable fact. Laws and provisions in the Babylonian code, 
which are unknown to the Mosaic code, are nevertheless referred 
to and implied in the history of the patriarchs as described in 
the book of Genesis. Customs and usages are mentioned which, 
as is well known, have no foothold in the law of Israel; but 
which, we now discover, are in accordance with the code of 
Khammu-rabi. Thus it is enacted by the Babylonian legislator 
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that the wife could present her husband with a concubine, and if 
she had had no children the husband was permitted to take a sec- 
ond and inferior wife. The enactment explains the action of Sarah 
in regard to Hagar, and of Rachel in regard to Bilhah: “ Sarai, 
Abram’s wife,” we are told, “took Hagar, her maid, the 
Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of 
Canaan, and gave her to her husband Abram to be his wife.’ 
But this is not all. One of the laws of Khammu-rabi expressly 
lays down that “if a man has married a wife and she has given a 
concubine to her husband by whom he has had a child, should 
the concubine afterwards have a dispute with her mistress 
because she has borne children, her mistress cannot sell her; she 
can only lay a task upon her and make her live with the other 
slaves.” This law applies exactly to the case of Hagar, and 
enables us to understand why Hagar was not sold, and why even 
her expulsion from the camp was ‘“‘very grievous in Abraham’s 
sight.” It not only deprived Ishmael of the rights of inheritance 
which he possessed under the Babylonian law, but was illegal as 
well. 

Abram’s adoption of Eliezer of Damascus is another example 
of the application of Babylonian, as opposed to Israelitish, law 
By the Babylonian code the childless man was able to adopt an 
heir to whom he gave his name and left his property. By the 
act of adoption the heir became a free man, if he had previously 
been a slave, and acquired full rights of inheritance. Adoption, 
indeed, played a considerable part in the family life of Baby- 
lonia, and so familiar did it become to the Babylonian mind that 
the king himself was regarded as the adopted son of Bel, and 
could not claim his heritage or be recognized as legitimate 
sovereign until the act of adoption had been formally carried 
out. 

The account of Isaac’s marriage with Rebekah, again, takes 
us to the code and customs of Babylonia instead of those of 
Israel. The bride receives a dowry from the father of the bride- 
groom, while other presents are made to her mother. So, too, 
the account of the purchase of the cave of Machpelah is in 
exact accordance with the forms of Babylonian law. Even the 
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technical terms of a Babylonian contract are adhered to. What 
the Israelitish law and custom was, on the other hand, we know 
from the book of Ruth (4: 7-9); it was utterly different from 
the Babylonian, from which, indeed, it differed in principle as 
well as in form. The commercial law of Babylonia was not 
recognized in the Mosaic code. 

Even the infliction of death by burning with which Judah 
threatened his daughter-in-law Tamar, on the supposition that 
she was a widow, finds an explanation in Khammu-rabi’s legisla- 
tion, where the same punishment is enacted against a nun who 
has been unfaithful to her vows of virginity or widowhood. It 
is, however, needless to go farther. It is now sufficiently clear 
that, while between the codes of Babylonia and Israel a great 
gulf existed, it is the code of Babylonia which is presupposed in 
the story of the patriarchs. 

This striking conformity of pre-Mosaic, as opposed to Mosaic 
law with the regulations of the code of Khammu-rabi leads, 
as it seems to me, to an obvious conclusion. The details of the 
patriarchal story can be no fiction of an age which was familiar 
with other usages and a different system of law, and had 
forgotten that the law of Babylonia was enforced in Canaan at 
the very time to which the narratives are assumed to belong. 
Like the proper names which are characteristic of this period 
and of no later one, the law that is presupposed in the book of 
Genesis is the law of the pre-Mosaic age. It is the law of the 
Babylonian empire of Khammu-rabi, and not the law of the 
Pentateuch. 

There is yet a further conclusion to be drawn from a compari- 
son of the Babylonian and Israelitish codes. The law of Moses 
is not founded on that of Khammu-rabi, though the latter must 
have been in force in Canaan down to the time when it was 
invaded by the Israelites and its older inhabitants intermingled 
with the newcomers. On the contrary, while the code of 
Khammu-rabi has as its background a highly organized state, 
behind the code of Moses lies an earlier stage of society in 
which the Arab law of blood-revenge is still dominant, and the 
wandering tribe has not yet become a settled community. The 
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fact has a direct and important bearing on recent theories as to 
the composition and date of the Pentateuch. As Dr. Johannes 
Jeremias remarks, it deals a finishing blow to the assertion that a 
codification of law was inconceivable before the age of Solomon, 
and that the prophets must precede the law. Had such a hypothe- 
sis been right, the background of the Mosaic law would have 
been, not the tribe, but the state, and the principles of Baby- 
lonian law —which, it must be remembered, was also the law of 
the land in which the Israelites settled—would have been 
embodied in it. The theory that no codification of law was 
possible so early as the Mosaic age must share the fate of the 
theory that the Mosaic age was not a literary one. 

The newly discovered code explains the form assumed by the 
code of Israel. Groups of laws are thrown together in both 
without regard to any general principles; and the several laws 
are introduced in both by the same formula. The Babylonian 
code tells us what this formula meant. The individual laws are, 
in fact, the decisions pronounced by the royal judges in the suits 
brought before them. Babylonian law was “‘judge-made.” The 
laws of Israel must, therefore, have the same origin. And such, 
according to the Pentateuch, was the case. We are there told 
that before the legislation at Sinai and Kadesh, judges were 
appointed in accordance with the usage of Midian—and so of a 
part of the world that had been affected by Babylonian influence 
—and that “they judged the people at all seasons: the hard 
causes they brought unto Moses, but every small matter they 
judged themselves.” A more remarkable instance of agreement 
between a statement of ancient history and the revelations of 
modern archeology could not be found. 

Doubtless similarities may be discovered between the codes 
of Babylonia and Israel by the side of the general and marked 
contrast that exists between them. Indeed, it could not be 
otherwise. In both cases the legislators were Semites, and the 
bulk of the population of the Babylonian empire was in the time 
of Khammu-rabi as much Semitic as the Israelites themselves. 
The fundamental ideas of justice and the punishment of crime 
from which they both started would naturally have been the 
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same. Moreover, the ritual law of Israel, as we now know, bore 
in many respects a close resemblance to that of Babylonia, upon 
which it may have been partly modeled. Unfortunately, the 
ritual code of Babylonia has not yet been discovered, although 
from certain allusions in the first two enactments of the civil 
code of Khammu-rabi it would seem to have been already in 
existence when the latter was compiled, and until it is found no 
scientific examination of the ritual laws of the Pentateuch is 
possible. All we can say is that the connection between the 
ritual codes of the two peoples appears to have been considerably 
greater than that between their civil codes. 

Perhaps one of the most striking similarities is in the legisla- 
tion on enslavement for debt. According to the Babylonian 
code, the slave in such a case regained his freedom at the end of 
three years. In Israel the term of servitude was seven years, for 
which there was a ritual reason. But on the civil side the enact- 
ments were practically the same. 

Both codes, again, took notice of death from the goring of an 
ox; in the Pentateuch the owner of the ox is not held responsible 
for the act, but the ox itself is to be put to death. The code of 
Khammu-rabi advances a step farther and spares the offending 
animal. It has passed beyond the stage at which the animal 
was regarded as endowed with reason, and so placed on a footing 
of equality with man. Where, however, the owner could be 
proved to have been negligent, or otherwise responsible for the 
action of the ox, the Babylonian law fined him half a mana of 
silver; the Mosaic law, on the other hand, exacted the death 
penalty in accordance with the general principle of blood- 
revenge, though blood-money might be paid instead. If a slave 
had been gored to death and not a free man, the fine in Baby- 
lonia was the third of a mana; in Israel it was half a mana, and 
the ox was symbolically put to death. With the exaction of the 
penalty of death in the Mosaic code, where the principle of 
blood-revenge was involved, we may contrast the penalty for 
theft, which was either compensation or slavery; in the code of 
Khammu-rabi, on the other hand, the alternatives were death or 
a severe fine. Babylonian law considered the security of prop- 
erty a matter of greater moment than avenging the individual. 
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There is one humane provision about which the codes of 
Khammu-rabi and Moses are in unison. To the Israelite the 
lawgiver said: “If thou at all take thy neighbor’s raiment to 
pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him by that the sun goes down: 
for that is his raiment only, it is his raiment for his skin.” For 
the Babylonian the law was: “If a man takes (his neighbor’s) ox 
in payment of a debt, he shall be fined the third of a mana of 
silver.” Moses was addressing a body of wandering tribesmen, 
to whom, as to the Arab of today, the cloaks in which they slept 
at night were of primary importance; the law of Khammu-rabi 
was intended for a settled population, a large part of whom were 
agriculturalists, and thus dependent on their plowing oxen for 
their means of support. 

But the distance in the social outlook which divides the 
earlier from the chronologically later code shows itself most 
clearly in the Babylonian legislation on the subject of surgical 
operations. The surgeon and the veterinary are distinguished 
from one another, and the legal consequences of a surgical 
operation are entered into in detail’: 

If a surgeon performs a serious operation on a man with a bronze lancet, 
for tumor or for disease of the eye, and the patient recovers, the operator 
shall receive 10 shekels of silver [about $7.50]. 

If the operation has been performed on a poor man, he shall receive 5 
shekels of silver. 


If the operation has been performed on a slave, the slave’s master shall 
pay 2 shekels of silver. 


If, on the other hand, the operation is unsuccessful, and the 
patient dies or loses his sight, the operator is condemned to 
have his hands cut off; or, in the case of a slave, to provide 
another of equal value. 

If a surgeon has healed a man’s broken limb, or has cured a disease of 
the intestines, the patient shall pay the surgeon 5 shekels of silver. 

If the patient is a poor man he shall pay 3 shekels of silver. 

If he is a slave, the slave’s master shall pay 2 shekels of silver. 


With these enactments it is instructive to compare the pre- 
scription of the Mosaic law: 


If men strive together, and one smite another with a stone, or with his 
fist, and he die not, but keepeth his bed: if he rise again and walk abroad 
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upon his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit: only he shall pay for the 
loss of his time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed. 

The society to which the Mosaic legislation was addressed 
knew nothing of surgeons, much less of veterinaries; they were 
known in Canaan, indeed, in the Tel el-Amarna age, as we learn 
from a cuneiform tablet; but we do not hear of them in Israel 
before the age of the kings. 

I have left to the last what is, after all, the greatest of the 
contrasts between the codes of Babylonia and Israel. This is in 
the spirit which actuates them. The law of Babylonia is a purely 
civil one, in the eyes of which crime is what it is in the codes of 
modern Christendom —an offense against the state and nothing 
more. The state, accordingly, punishes it with merciless but 
impartial justice, and to the state alone belongs the definition of 
crime as well as its punishment. Though at the head of the 
monument on which the laws of Khammu-rabi are inscribed he 
is represented as receiving them from the inspiration of the sun- 
god, this is a mere form, a mere concession to Semitic modes of 
thought. Throughout the code itself there is no indication that 
its basis and sanction are otherwise than human. What a con- 
trast to the law of Israel! Here crime is sin against God, and 
deserves punishment because it is so. The national God takes 
the place of the state and the Babylonian king, and the sanction 
of the code he communicates to his chosen people is necessarily 
divine. On the forefront of it stands the declaration that he is 
their God, and that they shall have “no other gods before”’ him. 
The laws they are called upon to obey, accordingly, flow from 
him, and are built on the immutable foundations of a law of 
righteousness. 
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By SAMUEL H. BIsHop, 
New York City. 

One of the signs of the times from which we derive assurance 
of progress toward unity of knowledge is the growing feeling, in 
the minds of scientists and scholars, of the unity of the sciences ; 
in other words, the renewed belief in philosophy as the central 
interpretative principle of all sciences. Whether or not we agree 
with those, such as Paulsen, Wundt, and others, who conceive 
that the Greek thought of philosophy, as the sum total of all 
scientific knowledge, must be accepted as the determining con- 
cept of philosophy, we must certainly recognize the interrelation 
and dependence of the sciences, and the necessity of a study of 
that interrelation and dependence; which study must, in a true 
sense, be philosophy. Every science and every discipline must 
make a part of its work the setting forth of the principles by 
which it relates itself to other sciences and disciplines. And it is 
not simply the moral or theoretical duty of a science or discipline 
to show, as soon as it attains a consciousness of itself, its poles of 
relativity to others, but it is a practical necessity to its own 
development. Eachscience needs the othersas auxiliary sciences ; 
isolated from them it cannot solve its own problems. Every 
branch of natural science, for example, presupposes the rest: 
biology presupposes chemistry and physics; physics presupposes 
chemistry. So all the natural sciences are necessary one to the 
others. 

It is a part of the philosophic temper in modern thought that 
religion, which is assuredly one of the most interesting facts of 
life, has come to be studied both scientifically and philosophi- 
cally; that is, both as to individual fact and as to the relation- 
ship of facts. It is, however, a curious characteristic of modern 
study of religion that students find it difficult to determine 
whether the concept according to which religion shall be studied 
is predominantly scientific or philosophical, and whether it shall 
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be considered chiefly as fact or as a sort of principle of relativity 
between facts. One school speaks of the “‘science of religion;” 
and that school studies religious phenomena, rites, and customs, 
like sacrifice and prayer, and other religious observances. Another 
school speaks of the “philosophy of religion,” and studies the 
intellectual and moral relations of those fact- and thought-phe- 
nomena which are embraced under the term “religion.” But in 
whichever way we study religion, we meet in that study, as in all 
others, with a fact or a law which becomes necessarily the object 
of such study; and that fact or law is something which we find 
between us and the real object of our study—an intermediary 
thing which is not the ultimate object, but which is studied as 
the object. The physicist who is studying matter, for example, is 
not studying matter, but human thought about matter. The 
thing which makes a desk a desk, or a plant a plant, or a rock a 
rock, is not direct knowledge of the essential and ultimate desk, or 
plant, or rock, but the consensus of human observers and think- 
ers about those objects that they are such. It isa simple and 
trite observation that we do not know the ultimate and essential 
nature of wood, plants, and stones; but it becomes important to 
keep in mind, when we are meditating upon what really is our 
knowledge of wood, plants, and stones, all that we really know 
when we are studying and thinking of those objects. There lie 
between the human mind and what Kant calls the ‘‘noumena” 
phenomena; that is, sensations—the terms in which the things 
themselves are registered upon the mind. Consequently there 
must be a peculiar and direct relation of all sciences, including 
religion, to psychology and epistemology, or to the facts and laws 
of the human mind and the method of its knowledge; for, how- 
ever definitely objective a particular science or discipline be to 
us, there lie between it and the mind these intermediary objects, 
which are the direct objects of our investigation and thought, 
covering the real objects, and into which for knowledge the real 
objects translate or symbolize themselves; and those intermedi- 
ary objects are, partly at least, the effects of our mental opera- 
tions, and are, partly at least, of the same nature as the mind. 
The object of study, whether of material science, or of human 
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history, or of philosophy, is thought—is the reaction of the mind 
upon impressions. The nature of the source of those impres- 
sions—what it is that makes them, what the noumena are—we do 
not know and cannot guess. The student of the things of the 
mind and of the spirit is on the same ground, and is dealing with the 
same object-matter as that with which the student of the material 
world is dealing. Hence, epistemology, or the method and law 
of knowledge, becomes of primary and essential importance in all 
study and thought. Every real scientific investigator must be 
something of a psychologist and philosopher. The day is for- 
ever past when the competent scientist can be merely a fact 
specialist. He is bound to think of that intermediary object 
which lies between him and his real object, and is bound also to 
think of the method according to which he approaches, or is 
approached by, the object of his investigation and study. He 
must be a man of visual perspective and philosophic insight. 
The great scientists, whose names are illustrious in their own 
special subjects, have in these modern days essayed comments— 
and these comments are almost uniformly large-sighted and valu- 
able—on the psychological and philosophical implications and 
relations of every particular science. 

But, to return to our caption, what we mean by “A Point of 
View for the Study of Religion” is the epistemological point of 
view. That is to say, we are to consider carefully our real 
object, thought, and the method of our knowledge of that 
object. We may ignore—we must ignore—as do the scientists, 
the absolute nature of the Ding an sich. We are not to attempt 
to get at the absolute and ultimate nature of the noumenon in 
religion. Our point of departure for an investigation of the 
subject of religion is from those facts or objects which are pro- 
duced in the human heart and mind by certain stimuli, of the 
nature of whose sources we are ignorant. It has been the mis- 
take of theology that it has made the attempt, which has been 
made by some students of material science, to get at the meta- 
physics of the thing by means of an analysis and a test-tube; 
that is to say, it has discussed the nature and being of God, and 
has landed itself in a series of dogmas about God. The scientific 
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study of religion makes no such attempt, but concerns itself 
with those religious phenomena of action and thought which are 
universal both in time and place, and which are the effects of 
our mental reaction upon the Ding an sich of religion. 

The scientific and philosophic study of religion is, to speak 
roughly, about thirty years old, coming in with the reaction 
against a speculative philosophy and a speculative theology which 
were the bases of the older study of religion, even that of Locke 
and Hume; for, though Locke and Hume followed Bacon in 
the work of laying foundations for a scientific study of the world 
of human thought and human history, they did not advance to 
the thought of a real scientific study of religion. The pub- 
lication of Professor Max Miiller’s lectures before the Royal 
Institution of London was one of the first literary evidences that 
the foundations of a science of religion were being laid. Indeed, 
that distinguished scholar, whatever may have been his etymo- 
logical and philological errors, must be honored by all students 
of religion. He began his work before the data were in; but 
he should at least have the credit of making a hole in the sub- 
ject, through which the data might come in. However, the specu- 
lative conception of religion was not so thoroughly destroyed 
by the reaction against speculative philosophy in general as 
were the other great speculative conceptions of thought. Even 
after the rise of the scientific method, scientific philosophy 
spoke in its highest and proudest strain in the person of Hegel. 
Hegel constructs the whole of reality out of concepts. The 
concepts were for him, as for Plato, the ultimate realities of 
truths; and, accordingly, for him all reality was conceived out of 
philosophy. But this supremacy of speculative philosophy was 
not of long duration. And in Germany, Hegel’s home, came the 
speediest and severest reaction—a reaction in which Hegelianism, 
the most speculative philosophy, was almost demolished. The 
little that was left fled to England, reappearing there in the 
teachings of Green and of the neo-Hegelian school. It is mainly, 
however, the ethical, the religious, and the political elements of 
Hegelianism that reappear in Green and in his school. English 
philosophy is religious and practical; and Green, though he was 
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himself by nature a speculative philosopher, as were also the 
Cambridge Platonists, was influenced by his environment to 
think mainly along the ethical, religious, and political lines of the 
speculative philosophy. Moreover, a priori conceptions, from 
the nature of the case, obtain with much more force in ethics 
and in religion, and even in politics, than in natural science. 
The doctrine of innate ideas, as formulated by Descartes and 
Malebranche, and developed by Spinoza in one direction and by 
Leibniz in another, suffered great loss, as respects its philologi- 
cal and scientific significance, from the attacks of Hobbes, Locke, 
and Hume. It has suffered even greater loss from the attacks 
of modern psychology. But, as respects its religious signifi- 
cance, it is still the basis upon which a school of students of 
religion build a philosophy of the subject. Even Kant, whose 
purpose it was, in the Critique of Pure Reason, to show the empti- 
ness of @ priori principles of real objective truth, founds his 
moral argument, in the Critique of Practical Reason, upon logical 
inferences. It is difficult clearly to differentiate them from the 
innate ideas of Descartes or of Leibniz. The speculative, or a 
priori, philosophy is most vital and strongest today in the ethical 
and religious thought of men. It finds in that thought a natural 
home; and it gives premises to religious faith, and a confidence 
in those premises which seem like knowledge. And religious 
faith has not failed to appreciate the advantage it could derive 
from a speculative philosophy, or been loth to make use of it; 
indeed, the history of religious thought almost inclines one to 
the opinion that faith of her own accord has demanded certain 
great a priori philosophical conceptions as necessary to her life. 
The philosophical presuppositions of the great oriental religions 
make up a large part of the content of those religions. The 
teachings of Philo, Moses Maimonides, and Moses Mendelssohn 
are evidences of the necessary philosophical relationships of 
Hebrew religion; and that the structure of Christian theology 
has been built largely out of philosophical material, one needs 
only to read the fourth gospel, Justin Martyr, Albertus Magnus, 
Anselm, Thomas Aquinas, and Calvin, to see. To be sure, there 
has often been opposition, and even hostility, between the domi- 
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nant systems of religion, or of theology, and philosophy. 
Socrates was condemned and executed as a contemner of the 
gods. Bruno and Galileo, Descartes and Spinoza, Hobbes and 
Locke, Leibniz and Wolff, Kant and Fichte, were all treated by 
the reigning system of religious tradition as foes; but, as Paulsen 
says, the cause of this hostility is to be found, not in the essen- 
tial disparateness of religion and philosophy, ‘but in their close 
affinity. The battle is only between hostile brothers or sisters.” 

The situation as respects our discipline is then, in brief, some- 
thing like this: There are two great schools of religious 
investigation, each of which has grown about a regulative con- 
ception of the method of study of religion. One of these 
schools investigates religion according to what I may call an 
@ priori or a conceptual method, starting either with the postu- 
late of direct immediate consciousness of God, of self, and of 
the world, as do Hegel and the Hegelians; or with the postulate 
of certain spiritual intuitions given in the nature of the mind 
or by the revelation from God, as have done most of the writers 
on philosophy and on the philosophy of religion, from Plato to 
Martineau. The other school investigates religion according to 
what I may call an experimental or historical, or more recently 
an anthropological, method; that is, it studies inductively 
customs, rites, ceremonies, languages, and comes at last, by 
induction and comparison of these external religious phenomena 
among both primitive peoples and those most highly civilized, 
to a systematized summary of the phenomena, which it calls the 
science of religion. This school does not pretend either to have 
so completed the induction as to make the discipline a science 
in the strict sense of the word — for it recognizes that it cannot 
get at all the data necessary—or to have gotten at the essence 
of religion. By religion, says Tiele, ‘‘We mean... . the 
aggregate of all those phenomena which are invariably termed 
religious, in contradistinction to ethical, esthetical, theological, 
and others. I mean those manifestations of the human mind in 
words, in duties, customs, and institutions which justify a man’s 
belief in the superhuman, and serve to bring him into relation 
with it.”* Tiele’s seeming exclusion of the belief of which 

* Elements of the Science of Religion, p. 4. 
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those phenomena are manifestations from his tentative defini- 
tion of religion should be noted here. He seems to think that 
this belief, as well as the reality of its foundation or source, 
belongs to metaphysic, and that it is not a matter of concern to 
the science of religion. ‘The object of our science,” he says, 
“is... . religion based on belief in the superhuman.”* We 
may grant that the question of the reality of the foundation or 
source of this belief is a problem of metaphysic; yet I think we 
must say that the science of religion ought to include the belief 
itself as one of the initial phenomena to be taken into account. 

But in order toaclear reason for the point of view for which I 
am pleading, may I dwell a little longer upon the present situa- 
tion of our discipline and upon the history leading to that 
situation? There is just now among the anthropologists them- 
selves much dissatisfaction with the rigidly inductive and 
historical study of religious customs, rites, ceremonies, etc. ; 
which dissatisfaction has a number of causes, one of which 
is that the belief by which only rituals and ceremonies may be 
understood is not included in such study ; and another of which is 
that the exclusive study of cult, ritual and ceremony has resulted, 
not in one great interpretative result or set of results concerning 
the discipline as a whole, but in many varying and sometimes 
mutually exclusive and contradictory results. The various 
theories of the physical origins of religion, such as animism, 
ghost- and ancestor-worship, are evidences of the lack of con- 
sensus as to results. Books like Fraser’s Golden Bough, and the 
mythological theory of primitive religion in general, have no 
severer critics than the anthropologists. In a conversation 
which the writer once had with Tylor and Waitz both of them 
remarked that the mere anthropological study of religion has 
become unproductive of much valuable knowledge as to the real 
essence of religion. Again, to quote Tiele, who was one of the 
most widely learned students of religion in Europe—alas for the 
science of religion now deceased! After pleading for the 
denominative “science” and for the scientific method in the 
study of religion, and after declaring himself to be primarily a 
historian in method and feeling, he says: 

* Ibid., p. 4. 
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Yet I believe that the science of religion requires a broader foundation 
than history, in the ordinary sense of the word, and historical research must 
precede and pave the way for our science; but it does not belong to it. IfI 
have minutely described all the religions in existence, their doctrines, 
methods, customs, the observance they inculcate, and the organization of 
their adherents, besides tracing the different religions, their origin, bloom, 
and decay, I have merely collected the materials with which the science of 
religion works. And indispensable as this is, it is not enough. I therefore 
think that we need not hesitate openly to proclaim the philosophical character 
of our science, and to apply to it the method adapted to all philosophical 
branches of science, namely the deductive. Not the one-sided empirical 
method which culminates in positivism and only ascertains and classifies 
facts, but is powerless to extend them. Nor the one-sided historical method 
which yields exclusively historical results. Not again the genetic, specu- 
lative method, a mixture of history and philosophy, which lacks all unity. 
Still less, I must hasten to add, the warped speculative method, which has 
no foothold on earth, but floats on the clouds, I think that we should 
neglect nothing, but welcome everything that may give light. In the doc- 
trine, whatever be its form, mythological and poetical, or dogmatic and 
philosophical, I recognize the fountain head of each religion, The chief 
thing of all religion is doubtless its spirit, yet it is the doctrine that affords us 
most light, Cult, ritual, and ceremonies teach me nothing when I contem- 
plate them, unless I have some explanation of their meaning. 


And Professor Hopkins, in his Religions of India, says of the 
ritual of sacrifice: 


Even a résumé of one comparatively short ceremony would be so long 
and tedious that the explication of the intricate formalities would scarcely be 
a sufficient reward. With Hillebrandt’s patient analysis of the new- and full- 
moon sacrifice, of which a sketch is given by von Schroeder in his Literature 
and Culture, the eurious reader will be able to satisfy himself that a minute 
description of these ceremonies would do little to further his knowledge of 
the religion, when once he grasps the fact that the sacrifice is but show. 

These quotations, and others that might be cited, indicate a 
profound dissatisfaction, in the inductive or historical school 
itself, with a merely anthropological method of studying reli- 
gion, and a certain lack of unity as to any method or concept 
according to which religion is to be studied. Nor is the philo- 
sophical school at unity with itself. There is the orthodox, or 
traditional, wing of the school which holds to the doctrine of 
original intuitions p/us supernatural or miraculous revelation; 
there are Hegel and the Hegelians, such as Green, the Cairds, 
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and Pfleiderer; and there are others, like Martineau, who make 
intuitions the manner and the content of revelation. The posi- 
tion of the traditional wing of the school is so well known as 
not to need any specification; though it is somewhat difficult to 
locate it in the history of philosophy, and to describe it philo- 
sophically or psychologically. In the persons of Augustine, 
Anselm, Descartes, and others it formulated a philosophic doc- 
trine of innate ideas by which the existence of God is imme- 
diately and necessarily postulated; but it does not consider 
those ideas the sufficient content of religious knowledge. It 
supplements the knowledge given innately by a miraculous 
revelation from God, not, however, attempting any theory of 
the method of human apprehension of that revelation, except 
the philosophical thesis of faith; that is, the thesis of a spirit 
or heart faculty of apprehension, of which the reason has no 
knowledge. In the persons of Hobbes and Locke it denies 
the doctrine of innate ideas, and makes religious knowledge 
wholly a matter of revelation, Hobbes says there are three ways 
of knowing God: first, through the tacit dictates of righteous- 
ness (righteousness being the social conscience, the harmony 
of society, not an innate idea of right); secondly, through 
immediate revelation in supernatural voice, or vision, or dream ; 
thirdly, through a prophet. According to Hobbes, we have no 
idea of God, because the finite cannot conceive the infinite. 
Both Hobbes and Locke were religiously and theologically com- 
mitted to the idea that the object-matter, the thing known, of 
religion is given by revelation. Hobbes held to the Erastian 
principle that this revelation is the basis of civil order, the 
supreme authority authenticated by miracle and by supernatural 
prophecy, vision, or dream, and constituting the essence of civil 
government; while Locke, by reason of his doctrine of the 
limitation of knowledge, and by reason of his conviction that 
the ethical completeness of men necessitates religion, was com- 
pelled to assume an object miraculously given to faith. Locke 
starts, then, from an @ priori faith which it is the business of reli- 
gion to justify. The idea of God is not innate, and is not given 
in sense-experience, but is given in faith, and is verified or cor- 
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roborated by the application of reason to faith. Reason is for 
Locke the comparing and relating of ideas given in sense- 
perception, or, in the religious sphere, in faith. As Fraser says, 
reason is, in the philosophy of Locke, merely “discursive intel- 
ligence.”” For Locke and Hobbes all that comes from the outer 
world, whether of things or of spirit, must be apprehended 
by the senses. Nevertheless, they must both be classed among 
the a priort philosophers of religion—in so far as they are 
philosophers of religion at all—because both postulate elements 
or powers in the mind by which a transcendental revelation is 
conceived and judged. 

Hence Hume was perfectly consistent in rejecting, as in fact 
a priori, those elements in the philosophy of Hobbes and Locke 
upon which they built theology. If religious thought was to 
flow on beyond Hume, it must have been, not by the force of 
his reasoning, but by the force of the reasoning of men, who found 
in the human mind a power of apprehension of objects, whether 
or not given to the senses, yet not delimited and determined by 
the nature of sense-phenomena. To find the real stream of 
religious thinking, we must follow in the line of Kant, Hegel, 
Schleiermacher, and Green, who, while differing widely in many 
respects, have this one characteristic that they all construe reli- 
gion according to the principles of a philosophical idealism, not 
identifying religion and philosophy, but making the principle or 
method of knowledge the same in both. And the point of 
interest to us, in tracing the thought of the philosophers about 
religion, is that the point of connection of their religious and 
their philosophic thought is their theory of knowledge. When 
Kant finds that he cannot get by his theory of knowledge to the 
Ding an sich of the world, he passes easily over to an application 
of that theory to the search for the moral and religious Ding an 
sich. He seems himself to have thought that he was successful 
in that search, and that from that great ought which he found in 
his mind he could get easily to God, and could verify easily to 
knowledge divine revelation and command, by recognizing his 
duty as such divine revelation and command. We see now how 
unsuccessful Kant was in giving us any sure principle of knowl- 
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edge of God; because it was really only an arbitrary act of 
will by which he transformed this idea of oughtness, which in 
the Critique of Pure Reason he has told us is only an idea of a 
subject, the reality of which we have no means of knowing. 
As Caird says: 


Only a Reality which can recognize that the consciousness of the moral 
law is not a “mere Idea” of the subject—an Idea that merely ought to be 
realized —but rather that it is one form of the consciousness of that religious 
principle which is always realizing itself in us and without us, and to which 
therefore we give the name God, can avoid the alternative of a Rationalism 
which denies all contact between the subject and an objective reality, and a 
Mysticism which asserts such contact as an absolutely intelligible fact.3 

It is just exactly that idealism to which Hegel unequivocally 
commits himself. Kant could not but in some measure adhere in 
a critical philosophy to the empirical skepticism of the eighteenth 
century, which he criticises, and between which and the older 
idealism he is trying to mediate ; and though he makes the way for 
German idealistic philosophy, his own idealism is formal and criti- 
cal rather than substantial. Hegel, on the other hand, breaks 
absolutely with empiricism, and it is that break that makes Hegel 
really the father, not only of modern philosophic idealism, but also 
of the modern philosophy of religion. Yet Hegel does not reach 
his doctrine of universal idealism in the way that Kant must have 
done, if he had gone on to substantial idealism, 7. ¢., by the arbi- 
trary predication of absolute reality to the ideas of the subject, but 
as Plato did in his doctrine of ideas. Hegel makes an assump- 
ion, but not the assumption that Kant makes. Hegel goes far- 
ther back, to one mighty assumption, about the cause of the ideas. 
The dualism of man and the world must be thought as embraced 
in a Unity, a Universal. We can and must think of them 
together, and that very thinking of them together is a Universum 
in thought. This Universum, this Absolute, with which we think 
when we include all the phenomena of sense and all the phenom- 
ena of our minds in one, is the Reality of which they are parts, 
and is revealed in themas parts. But this Universum is thought ; 
therefore thought is the reality; and the subject’s idea of Uni- 
versum or Absolute is the registration, so to speak, of the Abso- 

3 Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. Il, p. 620. 
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lute in one of its parts, viz., the subject: it is the revelation of the 
Absolute to itself. The idea does not make the Absolute, but the 
Absolute is and makes the idea. Yet this Universal thought, 
this Absolute, is, according to Hegel, not simply the sum of 
the world and of man. So Hegel guards himself from the pan- 
theism of Spinoza. The Absolute is more, and in a sense, 
other than the world; it is more and in a sense other than 
the ideas. The world and the ideas of man are the Abso- 
lute revealing itself to itself in two ways. We see, then, what 
Hegel’s theory of knowledge inreligion must be. Religion is for 
him philosophy known in mind and realized in feeling, or it is the 
activity of the whole life of man. Of course, he must make the 
assumption that the Absolute is spirit, or God; and, having made 
it, his theory of knowledge in religion becomes identical with his 
theory of knowledgein philosophy. God registers himself as Idea 
in man. Religion is God operating in man; and the knowledge 
of religion is both immediate—z. e¢., the knowledge of self-con- 
sciousness—and mediate—z. ¢., the knowledge given in the cate- 
gories of understanding and reason. It is this mediate knowledge 
of religion, by the way, that gives us the content and determines 
worship. Hegel is very careful to distinguish between immediate 
and mediate knowledge, immediate knowledge of God being the 
result of God’s existence in human consciousness, the thinking 
by man of God, which thinking is an activity of God himself; 
and mediate knowledge being the result of reflection upon the 
truth given in immediate knowledge, and upon its relations and 
determination. 

I must hasten to a brief statement of the positions of two of the 
most recent writers on the philosophy of religion from the a priori 
point of view— Martineau, who speaks the traditions of Spinoza, 
Herder, and Schleiermacher rather than of Hegel; and Edward 
Caird, who speaks, to some extent at least, the traditions of Hegel 
and Green. These two men seem to me to be particularly 
important, because, though they continue the traditions of phi- 
losophy in the study of religion, they are both thoroughly 
acquainted with the modern scientific method as used in the 
study, and also with modern psychology and the effects upon that 
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psychology of biological evolution; yet, curiously enough, does 
neither one of them criticise thoroughly and profoundly his 
own theory of knowledge, or the metaphysical assumptions upon 
which he bases his constructive theory of religion, in the light of 
the absolutely necessary implications in psychology, andso in all 
psychical products—of which religion is one— and of our modern 
knowledge of biological evolution. Martineau begins his whole 
study of the subject withthe assertion,* quoting Kant,’ that meta- 
physics has discovered “that for all phenomena of experience we 
are obliged to supply in thought a transcendental object, as their 
ground,” and with the assumption of two fundamental intu- 
itions as the source of religion, viz., intuition of causality and intu- 
ition of right. He does, indeed, devote a number of pages to a 
discussion of a theory of knowledge, reviewing the theories of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, Mill, and Spencer, but 
rather for the purpose of maintaining his thesis of the religious 
intuitions than to get down to that real root of the matter which 
must be laid bare before a scientific theory of knowledge can be 
formulated. For example, he uses Kant’s doctrine of space and 
time as @ priori conceptions (Vorstellungen), or forms of sense- 
perception. Martineau, by the way, follows Trendelenburg in 
making space and time objectively as well astranscendentally real, 
as a means of getting his own a friori intuitions of causality.® 
And as he proceeds in his review of the doctrine of knowledge 
from Kant to Spencer, one cannot see that he frees himself from 
the old metaphysical doctrine that the theory of knowledge is a 
matter entirely of the existence or non-existence of an external 
world; whereas it is really not, or need not be now, necessarily 
connected with the doctrine of such existence or non-existence. 
Of course, one’s theory of knowledge would be profoundly 
affected by his denial of an external world; but psychology does 
not deny it, indeed does not particularly concern itself with that 
doctrine; and an epistemology which is in accord with psychol- 
ogy ought not to concern itself with that doctrine. Psychology 
studies mental phenomena as phenomena, and epistemology 

4 Study of Religion, Preface, p. viii. 

5 Critique of Pure Reason, Vol. Il, p. 422. © Study of Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 61 ff. 
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studies that one of the mental phenomena which is called knowl- 
edge, and which, when first considered, appears as the reaction of 
mind upon the stimulus of the senses. That appearance is the 
starting-point of the strict study ofepistemology. The nature of 
that which lies behind the appearance is a matter of metaphysics. 
Martineau’s theory of knowledge bases itself upon the doctrine 
of the objective reality of the external world, which world is known 
by us because its structural principles, substance, and causality are 
a priori intuitions ofthe mind. His theory of religious knowledge 
is the same, except that he adds another intuition, that of right, 
which gives us cognizance of spirits and of God. That cogni- 
zance is synonymous with revelation. Intuition in religion and 
revelation are then really one; or, rather, intuition is the mode of 
revelation. Martineau really dispenses with all the sense-element, 
making ethical intuitions the whole and sufficient basis of religion. 

Professor Edward Caird, although called a Hegelian, and 
really continuing the great Hegelian conception of the knowledge 
of the infinite as a consciousness of the unity in which the world 
and man are embraced, starts out, in his theory of knowledge, 
directly from a comparison and combination of the theories of 
Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Spencer. Professor Miiller refers 
to Spinoza’s famous dictum “Omnis determinatio est negatio,” 
and makes our consciousness of the infinite a negation of the 
finite—a sort of consciousness of the beyond which outlines 
our field of knowledge of self and the world. Spencer returns 
rather to the Spinozistic principle that the consciousness of 
the infinite is the presupposition of the consciousness of the 
finite, the prius of all positive knowledge, when he considers the 
infinite as both unknown and unknowable; it simply is. Profes- 
sor Caird’s criticism of Max Miiller’s view is that it is bare 
negation, yielding only a bigger finite, which is limited or deter- 
mined by the first finite; and of Mr. Spencer’s view his criticism 
is that it destroys knowledge, even of the finite, in that it makes 
unknowable the ultimate reality which conditions the reality of 
the finite. It opposes irreconcilably our thought of things to 
the reality of those things; yet, according to Caird, both of these 
views contain truth. There is a consciousness of the infinite 
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which is negation of the finite, and a consciousness also of the 
finite as presupposing and as conditioned by the infinite. That 
is, both consciousnesses are one, the differentiation for us being 
the result of differing mental processes, synthesis and analysis. 
Yet Caird does not, as Hegel did not, mean to make God simply 
the sum of self and not-self, but a higher unity, in which they 
both get their true meaning.” Caird is an evolutionist, and 
Hegel was not. For Hegel the consciousness of God was first 
given as an @ prion principle in the human mind. For Caird, 
though it is in a true sense an @ priori principle—zi. ¢., not con- 
tinentially given as the result of sense-perception—it comes at 
the end of a systematic or organic process of education. God is 
organically the primal unity of self and not-self; therefore, as 
man’s knowledge evolves it goes back to the consciousness of 
that primal unity, or God, as fundamental to its ideas of self and 
not-self. Evolution of knowledge seems to be for Professor 
Caird a matter of time. Inthe order of time we are conscious, first 
of particulars, then of the universal, which in nature is first. As 
Aristotle said, ‘what is first in nature comes last in genesis.” 
But the consciousness of God is not a sum of added knowledges ; 
it is generally inborn, only not at first realized. And here Caird, 
by his use of the principle of knowledge, is able to fill a gap in 
Hegel’s doctrine. Hegel jumps to the content of the idea of 
God; Caird gets it as the result of the evolution of knowledge. 
The filling up of the content of the ideas of self and the world 
fills up also the content of the idea of God. We approach true 
knowledge of God as we gain deeper, fuller knowledge of our- 
selves and of the world, the intensive content of the idea of God 
growing as the content of the ideas of self and of the world 
grows. 

If I have presented correctly the development of thought 
about the object, and the method, of knowledge in religion, it 
has become plain that the present situation is highly unsatisfac- 
tory ; that we have come, in fact, to a stopping-place; and also 
that we need to look for some new conception according to 
which the study of religion may proceed. This review has been 

7 The Evolution of Religion, Vol. 1, pp. 105 ff. 
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for the purpose of emphasizing the importance of a method 
which Professor Brinton calls the psychologic method, and 
which, he says,® is well known to students of our discipline. I 
should like to call it the epistemologic view; for to my mind 
epistemology is a discipline sufficiently dignified and inclusive 
to yield us a method for the study of religion. Professor Tiele 
gives the conception when he says: “The chief thing in all 
religion is doubtless its spirit, yet it is the doctrine that affords 
us most light.”9 May I go farther, and say that the best and 
most nearly adequate expressions of the spirit of religion are its 
ritual and its doctrine, and that the ritual and the doctrine afford 
nearly all the light we can get? The first question to be asked 
in the study of religion is: What are we directly studying? 
How do we get hold of the subject? The word “religion” 
means nothing to us at first; it is only aname. The question is: 
What does the name connote? It is, it seems to me, the fault 
of the anthropological school that it has never satisfactorily 
answered the question. To go back to the criticism of Professor 
Tiele which I made above, it has studied customs and ceremonies 
and institutions, but it has neglected the faith to which these cus- 
toms and ceremonies and institutions testify. We agree most 
heartily with Tiele that such facts as customs, rites and ceremonies, 
which anthropology exhibits to us, must be studied in so far as they 
express or throw light upon faith and convictions; and also that 
the history of religions must furnish us material. We must 
study religion as it was in order to understand it as it is. But if 
the doctrine of evolution be true, the nature of a germ must be 
more easily and better understood in the evolved product than 
in the simple germ. Hence Caird is so far right in that he 
argues for a study of the highest types of religion in order to the 
studying of its nature and reality. The merely anthropological 
method has loaded the subject with unexplained and unrelated 
facts, with an enormous compilation of customs, rites, and cere- 
monies, and has not used that which alone can serve as a principle 
of classification and explanation—their liturgical and doctrinal 
signification. It has not begun at the proper point and with the 

8 Religions of Primitive People, p.6. % Elements of the Science of Religion, p. 22. 
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proper material, viz., the beliefs and thoughts underlying religious 
actions. If we were studying only the religion of a primitive 
people, then we should have nothing else to study but customs, 
rites, and ceremonies; but we know that religion has evolved 
into thought-expression, and therefore to continue a compilation 
of customs is only to clutter the subject and to lead ourselves 
astray by refusing to use what the evolutionary process has put 
into our hands. 

But, on the other hand, we may not now begin within any a 
priort hypothesis. I have tried to show that there is no consensus 
among the authorities of the @ priori school, and that, from the 
nature of the case, there can be no consensus. The root of the 
whole @ priort assumption, whatever be its form, has been cut 
by modern psychology and biology. As Professor Sabatier says:*° 
“Psychology has long since dispelled the scientific illusion of 
idealism.” Modern psychology allows us to attribute to what 
we call the mind certain powers, certain modes of arrangement 
of the presentations of experience, according to which these 
presentations are co-ordinated and translated into thought; but 
it does not allow us to ascribe eternally necessary transcendental 
content to the modes of the mind’s reacting upon experience. 
Call these modes categories, or principles of the understanding, 
or what you will; they are but simple forms without experience, 
shells without kernels. Experience is necessary to give them 
content. As Professor Sabatier says again: ‘Pure idealism, 
so far from furnishing a solid theory of knowledge, ends in 
skepticism, 7. ¢., in the negation of knowledge.” I am well 
aware that Professor James, in the last chapter of his Psychology, 
argues for a certain transcendental element in knowledge, for 
ideas which, as he phrases it, come in “at the back door of the 
mind.” But those ideas even need experience to set them at 
work and to give them a real calculable content. Furthermore, 
biology has a voice in this matter. How can the mind have as 
part of its structure universally and absolutely necessary ideas, 
immediate intuitions of infinite truth, if the doctrine of biology 
be true that the mind itself, and of course then its content, be 

® Outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 280. ™ Jbid., p. 281. 
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the product of an evolutionary process which, we have good rea- 
son for believing, is by no means exhausted, and therefore well 
included in the limits of the finite ? 

It does not seem necessary to argue further that we have no 
right to assume for the mind such ideas and intuitions upon 
which it may build a religion. 

I think, then, we can easily see the necessity of a psychologic 
and epistemologic method for the study of religion. Professor 
Brinton says™ that the psychologic method is the crown and 
completion of the quest; and Professor Granger says that “‘all 
mythology and all history of beliefs must finally turn to psy- 
chology for their satisfactory elucidation.”*3 For if all study is 
a matter of presentation and conception, and so a matter of psy- 
chology, religion is surely a matter of psychology. That is to 
say, the laws of mental phenomena must explain religion as one 
of those phenomena. To quote again, Professor Brinton says* 
that what seems to him the most startling discovery of recent 
times is the discovery that the human mind works apparently as 
a machine; give it the same materials and it will infallibly grind 
out the same product. But, startling as it is, we must accept it. 
The fact is well established that the origin of ideas is due to 
impressions on the nerves of sense: the same or similar impres- 
sions will always give the same or similar results. The laws of 
the environment are the laws of the psychic life. Technically, 
Professor Ward may not be right when he speaks of the mind as 
“presentation continuum,”*5 a stream of mental phenomena. 
But we must be prepared in the study: of religion to count on 
such a possibility and to treat religion as we must treat all other 
ideas. We must study it, not as a set of physical actions on the one 
side, or of assumed a priori ideas on the other, but as a series of 
mental phenomena, which are the results of sense stimulus and 
psychic reaction upon that stimulus; we must ascertain, from a 
study of history and language, the ideas of which rites and 
customs are the expression. The canon of criticism in religion 

13 Study of Primitive Religion, p. 6. 

3 Worship of the Romans, p. vii. 4 Of. cit., p. vi. 

8 The article “ Psychology” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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is given in epistemology, in the theory of knowledge. The ques- 
tion is: What are the ideas and how did we get them? We 
must not be afraid even of the belief that knowledge in religion 
comes through sense-experience. It is only an @ priori dogma, 
after all, that God cannot be known in such experience. The 
greatest religious geniuses claimed sense-experience of the divine. 
Paul grounds, if we may trust the account in Acts, all that is 
most truly spiritual in him on his Damascus experience. And in 
later times men have done the same. Augustine, Luther, and 
hundreds of lesser men have founded their religious lives on 
some initial experience known in terms of sense. Perhaps such 
sense-experience may be possible only to morbid physical and 
nervous constitutions. Professor James, in his Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience, intimates that Paul was probably an epileptic ; 
but, as Professor James truly says, we judge things, not by their 
beginnings, but by their fruits. Surely, the virtues of the lives 
of such men as Sakya Muni, Zoroaster, Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
constitute the very efflorescence and summit of moral and reli- 
gious thinking and attainment; and, whatever be the origin, we 


may accept the dictum of him who had the profoundest experi- 
ence of God, and is consequently the greatest of religious 
teachers: ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 





A NEW THEORY AS TO THE USE OF THE DIVINE 
NAMES IN THE PENTATEUCH. 
By HENRY A. REDPATH, 
Oxford University. 

Tue theory which is the prevailing one, it must be confessed, 
about the sources of the Pentateuch has been gradually evolved 
from the investigations taken in hand by Astruc, in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who was the first to draw attention to 
the use of the divine names in the Pentateuch. It is from that 
starting-point that all the later theories have been elaborated, 
which, if we may venture to say so, have become so intricate in 
their multiplication of sources that it becomes a bewildering 
matter to follow them; and we could well imagine that, if only 
some simpler theory could be produced with any amount of sub- 
stantial evidence on its side, it would be gladly welcomed even 
by some of those who at present support the current view. At 
any rate, the time has come, we venture to think, when some of 
the writings on the other side (7. ¢., opposed to the present theo- 
ries)—e. g., that by Wilhelm Miller, Are the Critics Right ?— 
ought not to be passed by in silence by the advocates of the 
prevailing theories. 

I will take one of the latest works ona part of the Penta- 
teuch, Professor G. B. Gray’s Numbers, simply as an illustration 
of what I mean as to the complex theories which are now in 
vogue. According to him, the documentary sources of that book 
are, in alphabetical order, D, E, H, J, JE, P, subdivided into 
Ps, P*, and P*—eight in all. Of these, J is of the ninth century 
B. C.; E of the eighth century; P® was written about 500 B. C.; 
and soon. Can anything more complicated be imagined? Has 
anyone ever been able to produce the smallest fragment even of 
these separate works? Cana single book be produced in any 
language constructed exactly after this fashion? 

But, further, these theories are not free from many difficulties, 
their upholders themselves being witnesses. There are difficul- 
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ties in some cases in distinguishing between JE and P, still 
greater difficulties in distinguishing between J and E, and some 
passages that can only with difficulty be fitted into the theory at 
all, so that, it may be, we must add to our list a seventh-century 
amplification of Jor E. Further still, if these theories are right, 
there are misplaced passages in JE. Still further, we have (1) 
fragments anterior to J and E; (2) part of Balaam’s prophecy 
was a later insertion than the rest; (3) P is the work of many 
hands and many generations; P* is the work of a single writer, 
P* and P* of an indefinite number of hands. Then note the fol- 
lowing statement: 

It is seldom possible to refer passages with any certainty to P.*... . It 
is impossible to determine with any confidence how much, if any, of the mat- 
ter defined as P* formed an original part of P*. (Pp. xxxv, xxxvi.) 

What P preserves is also some of it earlier than P*. Notwith- 
standing all this, Professor Gray thinks he can outline the prob- 
able contents of P&. This craving after definite sources leads to 
such statements as the following: 

In view of the difficulty of separating with confidence any elements from 
JE which may be embodied in this passage [above, p. 132], it cannot be 
safely used as evidence that the term of forty years for the wanderings in the 
wilderness was found in that source, still less for its presence in either of the 
two ultimate sources. But [and note this] it is clear on other grounds that 
“the forty years” formed part of early Hebrew tradition: see Amos 2:10; 
5:25. 

Again: 

In both P and D the Forty Years’ Wandering is a period of punishment ; 
on the other hand, passages in the early prophets seem to imply that the 


period was regarded as one of special divine favor (Amos 2: 9 f.; 5:25 f.; 
Hos. 2:16 (14)). 


Again note how the writer goes on: 


The two points of view are not necessarily irreconcilable; but, under the 
circumstances [7. ¢., simply of the obligation to accept the theory pro- 
mulgated ! !], it cannot be safely concluded that the primitive character of the 
wanderings was a primitive element in this story. (P. 161.) 


I wish it to be distinctly understood that I have taken Pro- 
fessor Gray’s book only as a specimen to illustrate what seems 
to me to be the complications and difficulties of prevailing theo- 
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ries. It is a book full of most important matter, and, in particu- 
lar, his illustrations from other religions are extremely valuable. 

Considering, then, all these difficulties, it has for a long time 
past seemed to me that, if only a reasonable account could be 
given of the use of the divine names Yahweh and Elohim, a fresh 
point of departure might be made in the study of the Pentateuch. 
If such a theory could be established, all other points which have 
been evolved from them, in many cases only by a system of 
subjective criticism, would then be reopened for discussion with 
a much greater chance of obtaining substantial results. My 
present subject, of course, touches only a small part of a much 
larger one. 

Let me now briefly indicate what facts we have to go upon, 
starting with our present Hebrew Bible —the Authorized Version 
of the Jewish church of today. 

As it stands at the present time, it is a composite production 
in its text and in its contents. The text consists of (2) conso- 
nants, and (4) vowels and accents. Besides these, there is a 
certain number of critical notes in the margin. These elements 
combined form what is called the Massoretic text. Between the 
fifth and the eighth century A. D. this edition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures—to all intents and purposes what we have now— had 
its origin. Such a statement as this shows how little we know 
about the Hebrew text. No Hebrew Bible in existence, so far 
as is known, is earlier than the ninth century, whereas we have 
Greek Bibles of the fourth or fifth century, and parts of the LXX 
translation itself (and in particular that of the Pentateuch) go 
back to the middle of the third century B. C. 

Somewhere, then, between the fifth and the eighth century 
A. D. was the beginning of the written vocalization of the con- 
sonantal text; even now the synagogue rolls have no points. 
No doubt this vocalization was based upon the traditional read- 
ing of the text, but it is very often artificial, and certainly incon- 
sistent in places. 

Behind the date of the vocalization of the Hebrew text we 
have with us only the consonantal text, no doubt read with toler- 
able consistency, as to its vocalization, throughout the Jewish 
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church. How far back are we to carry this consonantal Bible 
complete in all its parts? Here again nothing definite can be 
stated. The nearest answer we can give is, somewhere between 
200 B.C. and 100 A. D., the latter limit being most probably 
too late, owing to the witness of the New Testament, which has 
references to its threefold division, as well as to the books of 
Daniel and Chronicles. It is quite natural to suppose that the 
scribes and Pharisees would be the leaders in the work of settling 
the canon, as the Sadducees concerned themselves mainly with 
only the Torah or law. 

For our present purpose we can pass by the extremely inter- 
esting discussion of the composition of the canon of the Old 
Testament and of the books that were looked upon with suspi- 
cion before the settlement of the canon. 

With that settlement all other earlier Hebrew texts of the 
Scriptures seem to have gradually perished, or to have been 
compulsorily destroyed wherever Jewish ecclesiastical authority 
prevailed. The doctrine, pharisaic no doubt in origin, that not 
one jot or one tittle of the law was to be altered, was extended 
to the whole Scriptures, and in later times was so pressed that 
practical uniformity was created in the text of all copies. 

But that this did not prevail before, and that there were vari- 
ous editions of the same book is obvious. At the present time 
it is hotly contended whether the book of Ezra or the first book 
of Esdras more nearly represents the original form of the Hebrew 
text. But, putting that on one side, we have two different 
recensions of the last chapters of Exodus, and the different 
arrangement of the prophecies of Jeremiah, as well as the vary- 
ing versions of Daniel, to prove this. The LXX, the New Testa- 
ment, and the newly discovered fragments of papyrus containing 
the Ten Commandments alike bear witness to a variation even in 
the order of the decalogue, while the LXX over and over again 
testifies to readings other than those of the Massoretic text. 
There is evidence also from the varying texts of the Greek ver- 
sion that it was modified by different scribes to suit different 
Hebrew texts. 

But, though this be so, neither versions nor Hebrew text bear 
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any witness to the existence—and, in the case of the Pentateuch, 
the evidence goes back to the third century B. C_—of separate 
narratives such as are demanded by modern critics. The only 
exception that might be alleged to this general statement is per- 
haps the state of the Greek text of 1 Kingdoms (1 Samuel) in the 
passages concerning the conflict of David and Goliath, but this 
does not affect the subject of my present paper. 

We have reached, then, the following point, that at the middle 
of the third century B.C. the Pentateuch existed, in the main, 
in its present form, though, whether by displacement in their 
manuscript or from some other cause, the LXX translators varied 
the order of some of the later chapters of Exodus. At the same 
time, there existed, as must necessarily be the case in manuscript 
copies of the same work, varieties of reading. 

We turn now to the Sctiptures themselves, to see what internal 
evidence can be found to help us in our investigation. 

I would call attention, first of all, to two of the Psalms, 53 
and 14, which are practically identical, with one notable excep- 
tion, namely, that whereas Ps. 14 contains the name Elohim three 
times and Yahweh four, Ps. 53 contains the name Elohim seven 
times and Yahweh not at all. They are obviously two editions 
of the same psalm. The title, indeed, of the latter is fuller than, 
but not discrepant from, the former; but our critical friends put 
the titles of the Psalms out of court, so we need not stop to dis- 
cuss that point. 

Following upon this, let us place in juxtaposition two passages 
from the Pentateuch itself: Exod., chap. 3, and Lev. 24: 10-23, 
taking them just as they stand in the narrative. The first pas- 
sage records the well-known revelation of the name Yahweh 
to Moses, to be by him revealed to the children of Israel. The 
second describes a less familiar incident—the case of the man 
who “blasphemed the name” (7. ¢., the tetragrammaton ), with its 
reference to the divine oracle—and records the law that was 
laid down and the punishment that ensued. 

It was only, of course, in later times, after nearly all the 
canonical books had been written, that this law was held to 
include and support the ineffable character of the divine name 
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Yahweh, and that the repugnance to using it then grew up. We 
meet something very like it in ‘the incommunicable name (7 
axowevyntov dvoua)” of Wisd. 14:21. But the idea of the name 
as standing for the God is very many centuries older. 

Now, if we consider the impressions likely to be made on 
men’s minds by the first and second of these narratives, and then 
look back to the first of them, it does not seem to me at all 
unreasonable to suppose that there were two editions of the 
Pentateuch, and perhaps of some other portions of the Old Testa- 
ment in existence before the finally accepted settlement of the 
text: (1) Yahwistic, in which the tetragrammaton was of frequent 
occurrence, though not to the exclusion of the name Elohim, as 
is testified by the occurrence of both names in Ps. 14; and (2) 
an Elohistic edition for more popular use, perhaps always contain- 
ing the name Elohim, or at any rate without the name Yahweh, so 
that there might be no risk of the incommunicable name being 
inadvertently read. Traces of this in the Hebrew text are per- 
haps still to be found in the printing of FT when it follows 
“TTS with the points of D°5N, and in the unusual phrase [ST 
MIE, which is usually explained as an abbreviation for {ST 
‘STE. 

It would be quite possible, if this is so, to explain the present 
Hebrew text as a combination of such previous editions, by an 
eclectic process not always due to chance, or to taking first one 
text and then the other, at haphazard. Students of paleography 
know well how the text of a manuscript varies in quality; how 
parts of manuscripts are constantly lacking or illegible from the 
ravages of time, fire, worm, or water; and how missing words 
or passages have to be supplied from other sources. This has to 
be done whether the person doing it possesses a critical spirit or 
not. 

Such a theory, to my mind, will give a much more satisfactory 
explanation than the prevailing one of how it is that suddenly in 
the course of the narrative the divine nameis changed. Thus at the 
end of the account in Gen., chap. I9, of the destruction of the cities 
of the plain, which has the name of Yahweh throughout, the narra- 
tive is summed up in a single verse which uses the name Elohim: 
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“When Elohim destroyed the cities of the plain. . . . Elohim 
remembered Abraham” (vs.29). Or take the next chapter (20), 
which is Elohistic till the last verse: ‘Abraham prayed unto 
Elohim: and Elohim healed Abimelech, and his wife, and his 
maidservants; and they bare children. For Yahweh had fast 
closed up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech, because of 
Sarah, Abraham’s wife” (vss. 17, 18). 

To a simple mind there does not seem to be any very obvious 
reason, at any rate in the second case, for assigning the account 
of cause and effect to two differently derived narratives. Driver* 
says 19: 29 belongs to P, and 20:18 appears to be due to the 
compiler of JE. But if between vs. 17 and vs. 18 the Elohistic 
text failed for some cause or other, and the Yahwistic text had to 
be resorted to, this would explain the transition from one name 
to the other at this particular point. 

Other cases might be adduced, ¢. g., the frequent change 
between Elohim and Yahweh in Gen. 29 : 31— 30: 24, which is so 
hard toexplain with the prevailing theory. So Driver says of Gen., 
chaps. 29-32: “It must remain an open question whether the 
points of separation between J and E have in all cases been rightly 
determined.” But what if J and E both contained the complete 
narrative, as my theory would suggest ? 

There remain two important points to be considered: 

1. In Gen. 2: 44—3: 23 we have a section of no great length 
in which both Yahweh and Elohim occur in juxtaposition. This 
is not hard to explain upon my theory. In this section we have 
a conflation of readings of the two types of manuscript, and per- 
haps with an object. In the previous section the creation of the 
world is ascribed to ‘the God of nature.” Inthe present section 
the God of nature is to be identified with the “God of revela- 
tion” —Elohim and Yahweh. 

2. The occurrence of Yahweh followed by Elohim with the 
possessive suffix: ‘“‘ Yahweh his Elohim, Yahweh my Elohim,” 
etc. This form of expression does not occur, I believe, before 
the revelation of the divine name in Exod., chap. 3. The second 
name is then inserted by way of definition of the first. It is quite 

* Introduction to Literature of Old Testament. 
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natural to imagine that at first, if we take the narrative as it 
stands, the new name required definition to those to whom it was 
revealed: “Yahweh, that is to be your special appropriation of 
Elohim to yourselves; he is my Elohim, our Elohim, your 
Elohim, and so on; and so even I am Yahweh thy Elohim;” 
and in one passage Balaam claims Yahweh as his Elohim. 

In Deuteronomy, in particular, where the greater part of the 
book is devoted to the so-called utterances of Moses, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he to whom the name Yahweh is said to 
have been especially revealed, or the chronicler of his words, 
should be represented as using the double appellation. As time 
went on, this reason for the double name would be forgotten, 
while its use would still prevail. 

Before leaving the paleographical question as regards the 
Hebrew, I should like to make one further remark. 

There is no doubt, I think, that before the time when so much 
attention was directed to the accuracy, letter for letter, of the 
Hebrew canonical Scriptures, a considerable amount of abbrevi- 
ation of words was used in their reproduction. There are frequent 
indications of this in the LXX; but I need not go into that now. 
What more concerns us, however, is the fact that the Hebrew frag- 
mentsof Ecclesiasticus showthattwo or three formsof abbreviation 
were used for the tetragrammaton; and, if some similar form of 
abbreviation were used for the name Elohim, it is easy tosee how 
constantly confusion might arise between the two names, in 
badly written or partly perished codices. 

If I am asked what were the relative dates of the two editions, 
or their respective antiquity, I say that it is very difficult to speak 
with any absolute certainty. 1 think myself that the Yahwistic 
edition (with a certain amount of occurrences of Elohim) was, 
without doubt, the earlier, and the Elohistic the later. It may 
be that we have in this theory a reasonable account of what is 
said about the reading of the Law under Ezra in Neh. 8:8, 
where, according to the Revised Version, “they read in the book, 
in the law of God, distinctly” (marg. “with an interpretation”’) ; 
but the theory does not, in any way, depend upon it. It is, at 
any rate, noticeable that the verb which is represented by the 
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word ‘distinctly’ occurs certainly only twice besides in the 
Hebrew Scriptures (once also in the Aramaic, Ezra 4: 18; it is a 
misreading in Ezek. 34: 2), and that, of these two passages, one 
is Lev. 24 : 12—the section about blaspheming the name, already 
treated at some length, where we read “to declare distinctly (or, 
to interpret) to them at the mouth of Yahweh ;” while the other 
occurrence of the word is in the passage of a similar character to 
that in Leviticus where an authoritative interpretation was sought 
of how the sentence on the sabbath-breaker was to be carried out 
(Numb. 15: 34). 

If this accounts for it, then an authoritative form of reading the 
law is to be ascribed to Ezra’s time, and that would naturally 
be the form without Yahweh. 

It is, at any rate, easy to conceive that at some time or other 
the narrative in Leviticus as to the ‘‘ blaspheming the name” so 
impressed either individuals or the ecclesiastical authorities that 
a purely non-Yahwistic recension was put forth. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE LXx. 


I now proceed to indicate what evidence I think exists in 
favor of this theory in the LXX. 

I have already stated how persistently the LXX shows that 
the Hebrew Bible had, before the settlement of the text which 
superseded all others, many variations of text, though to all 
intents and purposes but little variation of contents; and that 
where these variations occur, they, with one exception, and that 
not in the Pentateuch, do not bear out in any “Ay the conten- 
tions of the modern theorists. 

We turn now to the use of the words Oeds and «vpios in the 
LXX. eds is the usual representative of Elohim, and «dpuos of 
Yahweh, but not always; and this has evidently caused Professor 
Gray considerable perplexity, as is evidenced by his note on pp. 
310-13 of his edition of Numbers. As to the Hebrew use of the 
two names, he comes very near, in some respects, to what I con- 
ceive to be the truth, when he says: 

No conclusive and complete explanation of this usage [in Numb. 22: 2— 
24:25] can be given. It is partly due to fusion of sources; it is perhaps 
partly due to an editorial principle incompletely carried through. It is to be 
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observed that in 22:2-21 God (Z. ¢., Elohim) is consistently used in the 
narrative, Yahweh in the speeches of Balaam. It is possible that God stood 
originally in (some of) the speeches, and has been deliberately altered by an 
editor in order to make it clear that Balaam owes what he has to say to the 
God of Israel.* 

As to the Greek, the conclusions he arrives at are: 

(1) An unsupported reading 6 6s in the LXX is valueless as evidence of the 
original reading ; (2) that such a reading adds little or nothing to other evi- 
dence favoring an original reading pyDA(n) ; but (3) that wherever (8) xs 
appears in the LXX, it deserves attention as a possible indication of the 
original text. 

The whole of his note well repays perusal, but it seems to me 
that the theory I am advocating is much simpler and will supply 
an ample explanation of both Hebrew and Greek readings. 

We must of course, be prepared sometimes to allow, when we 
remember how @eds and «vpuos are written in Greek manuscripts 
(OC and KC), that a confusion between the two Greek words is 
quite within the range of possibility, and that to this may be due 
the cases where the Greek manuscripts vary between the two 
names; but in other cases where there seems to be no doubt 
about the Greek reading, I am persuaded that it points to the 
occurrence of the corresponding Hebrew name in the text before 
the translator, whether that be the name in our present Hebrew 
text or not. 

1. I would first of all draw attention to the fact that in the 
Yahweh-Elohim section of Genesis (2: 44—3: 24), in five cases 3 
in codex A 6 @eds stands alone as the representative of the two 
names. B and &, of course, do not exist. This goes a certain 
way toward corroborating my theory that we have in Yahweh 
Elohim a conflate reading. 


2For this statement he refers to Dillmann. 


32:5, 7, 9, 19, 21, in which E (the Bodleian Genesis) agrees with A. The same 
rendering occurs in Exod. 9:30 (B). For somewhat analogous renderings elsewhere 
we have 6eés representing Yahweh El in Gen. 14:22 (AD), and both “mde TTP and 

TSK PVP etc., in Exod. 3:18 (BA) (here it is particularly noticeable, coming 
where it does, immediately after the account of the revelation of the name Yahweh), 
similarly in Exod. 4:5 (B); 5:3 (BA); 8:27 (23) (B), 28 (24) (B); 10:7 (B), 8 
(BA); 20:10 (A); 29:46; 32:11 (A); Deut. 4:34 (B*); 6:1 (B*); 12:31 (B); 
13:3 (4) (B); 16:11 (BA), 21 (B); 19:1 (BAF); 23: 23 (24) (B); 30:5 (B). 
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2. In 104 passages‘ eds stands for Yahweh. 

It is noticeable that (1) in a large proportion of cases the 
reading of the uncial manuscripts quoted by Swete is unanimous ; 
(2) that in several cases this use of Oeds falls into small groups, 
or connected passages. This would tell in favor of my theory, 
if, as I suppose, resort was had from one edition to the other 
when the manuscript being used was defective. I believe that if 
the examination were carried on beyond the Pentateuch, similar 
phenomena might be observed in certain books. I have also 
tried to form a rough estimate of the spaces between these 
occurrences of Oeds for Yahweh, to see whether the places where 
they.occur would occupy similar places in a manuscript. It is 
difficult, of course, to form any reliable conclusion with the 
material at hand, but, taking Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible as the 
standard, nearly all the occurrences of this variant in Genesis 
would point to a manuscript in which each column contained 
something like ten or eleven lines of Ginsburg’s printed text. 
There is also an indication in two cases that resort had to be 
made to a second, presumably Elohistic, manuscript for material 
corresponding to about four lines of Ginsburg. 

3. Only one instance, I believe, occurs in the Pentateuch 
of the use of @edés for Yahweh pointed with the points of Elohim, 
and that a very doubtful one: it is apparently used in B* in 
Deut. 3:24; but there are a number of undoubted instances 
elsewhere, though they are limited to the prophetical books. 

4 Gen. 4:9 (A), 16 (AE); 6:6 (ADE), 7 (ADE); 8:20 (AE); 12:17 (A); 13:10 
(ADE) dis, 13 (ADE) 14 (AD); 15:6 (AD), 7 (AD); 16:5 (AD); 18:1 (A), 14 
(AD); 25:21 (ADE); 30:24 (ADE), 27 (ADE); 31:49 (ADE); 38:7 (ADE), 10 
(ADE); Exod. 4:1 (BF), 10 (A), 11 (B), 30 (BAF*mg), 31 (BA); 5:2 (A), 17 (BAF), 
21 (BAF); 6:26 (BAF); 8:29 (25) (BA), 30 (26) (BA); 9:5 (BA), 29 (A); 10:11 
(B), 18 (B); 13:21 (BAF): 14:13 (BA), 31 (BAF); 15:1 (B); 16:7 (A), 7 (Ba?AF), 
8 (BAF), 9 (BAF), 33 (BAF); 19:3 (BAF), 7 (BAF), 8 (BAF) 4s, 18 (BA), 21 (BAF) 
bis, 22 (BF), 23 (BAF), 24 (BAF); 22: 11 (10) (BAF); 23: 17 (BAF), where xdpuos=TTR; 
24:2 (BAF), 3 (BAF), 5 (BA), 16 (BAF); 28:23 (29) (BAF); 32:30 (BAF); 35:30 
(BAF); 36:2 (BAF); Lev. 3:9 (BA); 21:21 (BA); 22:18 (BAF); Numb. 9:19 
(BAF); 15: 30 (BAF); 16:5 (BAF), 11 (BAF); 22:13 (BAF), 22 (BAF), 23 (BAF), 
24 (BAF), 25 (BAF), 26 (BAF), 27 (BAF), 28 (BAF), 31 (BAF), 31 (AF), 32 (BAF), 
35 (BAF); 23:3 (BAF), § (BAF), 8 (BAF), 12 (BAF), 16 (BAF), 26 (BAF); 24:13 
(BAF); 31:41 (BAF); Deut. 2:14 (B*), 15 (BF); 4:20 (B); 8:3 (BAF), 26 (BAF); 
11:17 (A); 12:11 (BAF?), 21 (BAF*mg); 21:9 (A); 29:20(19) (BA); 31:27 (BAF). 
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In ninety-one cases xvpuos 6 Geds is the equivalent of the 
name Yahweh by itself. With but few exceptions, these 
instances come under two heads: (1) those in the chapters 
immediately following the Yahweh-Elohim section of Genesis 
(2: 46—3:24)—there are 6 in chap. 4; and (2) the rest. The 
former, I would say, look back to copies of the Hebrew text 
where the conflation of the two names prevailed still further 
than it does at present; the latter, to a further use than exists 
at present of the interpretative Elohim with the possessive suf- 
fixes already spoken of. Whether this latter had its origin in a 
Hebrew text or in the Greek translation is not clear; it is, at 
any rate, immaterial to my present purpose. 

On the other hand, there are only ten cases® in which «dpios 
stands for Elohim. 

One result seems to follow from a comparison of this list with 
that of the instances of @eds standing for Yahweh, namely, that the 
source of variation cannot have been a scribal error on the part 
of the writers of the Greek manuscripts. In that case the con- 
fusion between the two Greek words would have occurred in more 
equal proportions. It must have had its origin in the Hebrew. 

I have not included in the above list a certain number of 
cases,’ eleven (twelve) in number, in which «vpuos stands not 

$Gen. 4:6 (AE), 9 (E), 13 (E), 15 (AE) dis, 26 (ADE); 5:29 (AE); 6:3 (AE), 5 
(ADE), 8 (ADE); 7:1 (ADE), 5 (ADE), 16 (A); 8:21 (A), 21 (AE); 10:9(AE); 11:9 
(AD); 24: 40 (A); 29:31 (AE); Exod. 4:1 (A), 11 (AF), 22 (18) (A); 10:9 (B®. A), 24 
(BA), 26 (BA); 12:31 (BAF); 13:5 (BAF), 8 (BAF), 9 (B), 11 (BAF); 15:26 (B); 
19:22 (BF); 20:7 (B); 34:14 (BAF); Lev. 18:5 (BAF); 19:12 (BAF), 14 (BAF), 
16 (BAF), 28 (BAF), 32 (BAF), 37 (BAF); 20:8 (A), 26 (BAF); 22:3 (BAF), 9 
(BAF); Deut. 1:41 (BAF), 45 (B); 2:14 (B*®.); 3:20(BAF), 21 (BAF); 4:3 (BAF), 
12 (B*), 20 (AF), 21 (B*mg.), 35 (BAF), 39 (BAF); 5:11 (B**mg.); 6:12 (BAF), 18 
(BAF); 7:15 (B*AF); 8:2 (B), 20 (B*®.); 9:18 (BAF), 22 (AF); 10:13 (BAF); 11:4 
(AF); 12:14 (BAF), 25 (BAF), 26 (BAF); 14:2 (BAF); 15:2 (BAF), 4 (BAF), 20 
(BAF); 16:2 (BAF), 15 (BAF), 16 (BAF); 17:10 (BAF); 18:7 (B), 12 (BAF); 21:9 
(BF); 24:4 (BAF); 28:7 (BAF), 9 (AF), 11 (BAF), 13 (BAF), 24 (B), 64 (BAF); 
29: 4 (3) (BAF); 30:8 (BAF), 9 (BAF); 31:4 (B). 

6Gen. 19:29 (A); 21:2 (A), 6 (AD); 48:15 (B); Exod. 3:4 (BAF); 13:19 
(BAF); 18:1 (BAF); 20:1 (BAF); Lev. 2:13 (BAF); Deut. 25:18 (A). In addi- 
tion to these, xbpios = 8 in Numb. 23:8, where the translator probably took Se as 
an abbreviation for Elohim. 


7Exod. 8:10 (6); 9: 30 (A-no suff. in Heb.); Deut. 4:5 (B); 9:5 (BAF); 15:20 
(B); 18:5 {B), 12 (B); 30:1 (B), 3 (BAF), 3 (B), 6 (BAF), 7 (A). 
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only for Yahweh, but also for the added interpretative Elohim 
with the possessive suffix. 

To complete our lists we have to insert one® of cases in which 
(6) xdpios (6) Geds stands for Elohim simply —twelve in all, as 
compared with ninety-one in which «vpuos 6 Beds corresponds to 
Yahweh alone. 

I add to these the testimony of the other Greek versions: 

Aquila agrees with LXX in reading Oeds for Yahweh in Gen. 
30:24. He also has Oeds for the tetragrammaton in Exod. 4:24 
—a curious place for it, especially with such a translator as 
Aquila. Symmachus has, like Aquila, 0eés for Yahweh in Gen. 
30:24. Inthe Hexapla of Gen. 4:1 Oeds is quoted as the repre- 
sentative of the Hebrew of that passage, and «vpuos 6 Oeds is 
given for Yahweh ger se in the Heb. of Gen. 4:26. Under the 
hexaplaric heading ‘‘dAXos,” Geds corresponds to Yahweh in Lev. 
7:35, Numb. 23:5; to Yahweh, in Numb. 14:9. 

On the other hand, there are no cases of «xvpios representing 
Elohim, and, so far as it goes, the evidence from the Hexapla 
bears out my theory that in one edition of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures Elohim was substituted for Yahweh, but not Yahweh for 
Elohim. 

The whole of all these uninteresting-looking lists of figures 
point, I think, inevitably to the following conclusions : 

The prevailing type of Hebrew Bible before the establish- 
ment of the present Textus Receptus was very like it, and may 
be taken to be represented by, let us say, the text of Ps. 14, 
with Yahweh and Elohim used in varying proportion. But there 
was also another type, of later origin than the first, but repre- 
sented by the text of Ps. 53, in which Elohim took the place of 
Yahweh altogether. This was prepared for the ordinary reader, 
who was saved from any risk of transgressing the law which was 
held to be the logical outcome of the law of Lev. 24:16. There 
are also less clear indications of a third class of text in which 
both names were used together. A fragment of this is to be 

®Gen. 6:12 (ADE), 13 (D?), 22 (A); 8:15 (ADE); 9:12 (AE); 28:20 (AD); 


Lev. 19:14 (BAF); 21:7 (BAF), 8 (BAF); 25:17 (BAF), 43 (BAF); Deut. 31:17 
(BAF). 
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found in Gen. 2: 4—3: 24, and we have the alternative of sup- 
posing that the use of Yahweh p/us Elohim with the possessive 
suffix is due to the same source, which is the less possible, or 
that the interpretative word with its suffix is such as Moses 
would naturally insert at a time when the new name was strange 
to the people, or would be ascribed to him by the narrator. 

It is claimed for this theory that it goes to the root of the 
matter and endeavors to explain the actual phenomena as they 
occur. What would follow from it, if established, would be a 
re-examination of the whole question of the composition of the 
Pentateuch to see whether it was borne out in other respects. It 
is possible that other questions of terminology and phraseology 
might also find their settlement in it. It is quite conceivable 
that the Elohistic version contained adaptations of language 
suited to the times in which it had its birth. The existence of 
euphemisms—e. g., the substitution of other words for what 
might be called indelicate expressions, such as we find occa- 
sionally in the margin of the Massoretic text—falls quite within 
this theory of a popular version, if they are readings derived 
from an Elohistic version. 

I have endeavored to set forth the theory as it presents itself 
to my mind. May it find, if approached for impartial examina- 
tion, just as much or as little favor as it deserves! 


SUPPLEMENTAL. 


Since the above paper was written, I have come across several 
confirmations of my theory from the Hebrew fragments of 
Ecclesiasticus, some of more force than others: 

(1) Ecclus. 45:2, Hebrew text DSN= LXX dylev (for this 
use of dys cf. Isa. 60:9; Jer. 3:21), but the Hebrew margin has 
"", the two divine names being interchanged exactly in the way 
I suggested. 

(2) Ecclus. 5:4, the only passage in the fragments of Codex 
C (in Lévy’s edition D) which has the tetragrammaton. But in 
Codex A 5x is substituted. This, of course, may stand simply 
for 58, as in one passage in the Pentateuch; or it may originally 
have stood as “8 for O%IDN. Here again the Greek has 6 xvpios, 
as it has in many other places in this book for 5x. 
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(3), (4) Ecclus. 35:22, Greek 6 edpuos, Hebrew 58, but margin 
TR; 40, here the Greek had a different text; Hebrew 5x, but 
margin wos. Is there not some probability of these two indi- 
cating that JN and ws were later substitutes in some cases 
for 58 or ON and earlier than the substitution "278? 

Further, in the preceding paper I have not attempted in any 
way to discuss the question as to the use of the name Yahweh 
in the Pentateuch before Exod., chap. 3. I have recognized its 
presence there, and only said that in many places the LXX 
apparently read Elohim. At the same time, I have guarded 
myself still further by saying (1) that (as in the Ecclesiasti- 
cus fragments) might easily be confused with ‘N; and (2) that 
KC and 6C might also easily change places. 

A third reason might also be admitted, perhaps, in some 
cases. There is evidence that the translation of the LXX was 
in some places a matter of dictation, first of the Hebrew, then of 
the Greek. If a Jew were dictating the Hebrew to a Greek 
translator, he would substitute Adonai or Elohim for Yahweh, at 
the same time generally indicating the substitution he was 
making. If he occasionally forgot to do this, the result would 
be that Ges would appear in the Greek instead of «upuos. 

I have been challenged to take one or two passages as test 
cases for my theory. The first is Gen. 4:1 which, if trans- 
lated literally from the Hebrew, means, “I have gotten a man, 
namely, Yahweh.” It is on all sides admitted that this is a very 
difficult passage. The LXX translates dsa rod Oeod, and the diffi- 
culty has been felt by Jewish commentators as well as Christian. 
The Targum of Onkelos reads MN for MR. If this was the 
original reading, then the 8:a rod Oeod of the LXX, so far as the 
preposition is concerned, is on all fours with the da (= MN) 
xupiov of Josh. 11:20. But, to pass from this, so long as we 
simply take the received Hebrew text, it is conceivable that the 
objective case in opposition with ‘‘a man” might stand, either by 
looking at the etymology of the name Yahweh, or by holding 
that FTN represents FTVT WR TN.9 We should, then, be 


9It is noticeable, in this connection, that both the archaic Hebrew letters and the 
Greek form in the manuscripts IIIII represent a word of two syllables of identical 
value,so far as the consonants are concerned, such as fV'71" would be, and not the 
form Yawheh or Jehovah. 


a 
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able to look forward from this to the 20 ef 6 épyduevos; of Matt. 
11:3 and other passages. But now comes in my theory. I cannot 
imagine a Jewish reader of the Hebrew Scriptures, even in later 
times (say, about the last one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
years B. C.), pronouncing the tetragrammaton. If he did not, he 
must have substituted another name for it. The form in the 
Massoretic text, Tht, testifies to Elohim being one of the sub- 
stitutes. Now, if this were substituted in the passage we are 
treating, it would clearly convey no meaning to the hearers or 
readers. ‘I have gotten a man, namely, God.” Here the diffi- 
culty would arise, and then would come the need for a para- 
phrase, and the obvious one to give sense would be “by the help 
of” or “with the co-operation of God.’ For the use of dd by 
the LXX I have given the nearest analogy I can find. Unfortu- 
nately, Aquila’s version for this verse does not exist; but I have 
no doubt that he translated the Hebrew ody «upim (as Symmachus 
does in this passage), or still more probably ody xvpuv. The 
Oxford concordance (sub voce, civ) shows how often ctv = NN; 
almost always, however, with the accusative; and the other 
translations or translators have been influenced by this use. 

The second passage to be dealt with is also a difficult one— 
Gen. 4:26. Here again I take the Hebrew and the Greek just 
as they stand, and by comparing the two I say that «vpéov rod 
Geod points to an extension of the Yahweh-Elohim section 
(2:446—3;: 24) still farther than it goes at present. There are 
five passages in chap. 4 alone in which this is indicated, with a 
varying degree of unanimity, among the uncial manuscripts 
quoted by Swete; but, as is well known, the best uncials fail us 
for the greater part of Genesis. 





CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE PLACE OF GOD IN HUMAN EVOLUTION. 


PRESENT-DAY theistic thought starts with the evolutionary order of 
the world. The theistic problem is to show the necessity for God, and 
the place of God, in the evolutionary order and process. The world 
has developed; matter from star dust; man from the animals; society 
out of social chaos; industry out of universal war; religion from the 
rudest superstitions. Ideas, customs, institutions, all have come by the 
evolutionary process. Nothing has been exempt. This will also be 
true in the future. The law of development is universal. The present 
order of society is but a link between what has been and what shall be. 
Neither present industrial systems nor current religious conceptions 
are final. Everything is still in flux—a world never made, but always 
in process. 

The human stages of this evolution have been effected by the 
passing generations of men. Each generation, coming upon the 
field at a time when a given step in the process of development 
needed to be taken, has contributed that needed step. The whole 
process of development has been what it has—and has been possible 
at all— only by the contribution which each succeeding generation 
has made to it. 

Now here appears the significant fact. No generation ever had any 
adequate conception of what the total process of development was to 
involve before it was completed, nor even whither it was immediately 
tending; nevertheless, each generation has performed its own part, 
taken its own step of progress in such manner that the march has never 
for once been interrupted. The men who first gathered about the 
grave of a departed ancestor to pay homage to his lingering spirit were 
forerunners of all modern worshipers. If they, or someone else, had 
not taken that first step, modern religion would have been impossible. 
The same is true of every step in the long development from those 
first rude beginnings to the present time. Yet each step has been taken 
in comparative, if not in total, ignorance of the heights to which those 
steps were to lead. If those who gathered about the graves of their 
departed ancestors in the long-ago past had foreseen that religion 
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today was to be the thing it is, then they might naturally have taken 
the right step, the step which would make it possible for religion to 
become what it since has become. But they did not foresee anything 
of the kind. They foresaw nothing. They took the step that invited 
them ; but somehow it was the step that led to the wonderful religious 
development of the race. 

If ever, in some great congress of mankind, it had been decided 
with practical unanimity what the future of mankind should be; what 
steps must be immediately taken, and what steps should be taken in 
succeeding generations, in order to make this plan of human develop- 
ment unfold as ‘it should ; if, further, some measures had at that or at 
any time been pursued to make it certain that such steps and no others 
should be taken; and if, after al] this, the development of human 
society had gone on as it has gone on, about all this there would have 
been nothing strange whatever. It would have been exactly like an 
individual planning what he would do, and then by successive steps 
proceeding to do it. But that each generation should take the step that 
was necessary for the development of society, without any adequate 
knowledge of the goal toward which it was stepping, or many times 
even of the immediate direction —that is the significant thing. It is 
like an individual doing he knows not what, and yet somehow doing 
every time the right thing to make the total product what it ought 
to be. 

The matter may be illustrated in the present stage of industrial 
society. No one supposes that present industrial conditions are perma- 
nent. We are moving on. But to what? Nobody knows. Or if any- 
one pretends to know, at least there is no unanimity of opinion. 
There are not enough of us who know, or who think we know, to make 
even a consistent attempt to turn society into the direction of the goal 
toward which we feel that we are tending. We do not know what that 
goal is. And yet we are very sure that some later generation, as it 
looks back upon our day, will see that the steps which we have taken 
in ignorance of the goal have somehow led straight toward it. 

Two exceptions can be taken to this argument. They are in reality 
one, and the same answer will suffice for both. 

It may be said, in the first place, that we might have arrived at the 
same place where we now find ourselves, by a route different from the 
one which we have taken; and therefore that the route which humanity 
has followed has not necessarily been the best route to bring it to its 
present situation. To which it may be replied that if humanity had 
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been, in any previous age, an altogether different thing from what it 
was, it might undoubtedly have brought us to the present point over 
some other route. But humanity was what it was, and therefore took 
the route it did. Or if, in any previous age, humanity might as well 
have been something altogether different from what it was, then also 
it might have arrived at the present over some better road than the 
one it actually took. But to maintain this would be to maintain that 
in some age humanity has been independent of its own past. A large 
acquaintance with history teaches that in every age humanity has been 
what it could be and what it had to be; and therefore that the road 
over which it has traveled to the present is the only road over which it 
could have come. 

Or it may be said, in the second place, that the situation into which 
we have thus far come is not the best situation at which we might have 
arrived, but that any one of an indefinite number of others would have 
been just as good. But it does not seem, for reasons just stated, that 
we could have arrived at any other place than the one to which we 
have come; unless, indeed, it be assumed that humanity might at any 
time have been an altogether different thing from what it has been. 
But that is to substitute another problem for the one with which we are 
dealing. 

The question involved in both of these objections is the question: 
Does history justify itself? It is not necessary to maintain either that 
we have arrived at our present situation by the best route imagin- 
able, or that the present situation is theoretically ideal. But, given 
mankind as in any age it has been, could it have come by some better 
route to where it now stands, or by any route to a better place? To 
maintain either of these propositions is to maintain that history has 
been a mistake. 

Let us now gather our argument up into a single statement. The 
world has from the beginning been moving harmoniously on, by steps 
that now appear to have been inevitable, toward the present order ; 
but nowhere, to any man or to any generation of men, has it been 
apparent what the present order would be. The world is still moving 
on, we believe toward something better, more fit, more satisfactory, 
than the present. The steps which society is now taking will lead on 
to this “something better.” Yet what this “something better” is none 
of us can clearly see. If the world had been moving aimlessly back- 
ward and forward, there would be nothing to account for, since that is 
what we should naturally expect from the ignorance of the future in 
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which man has taken every step. Or if he had himself ever clearly, or 
even dimly, foreseen the end to which his steps were to lead him, then 
again there would be nothing left to account for; since the orderly 
development of the world is exactly what we should expect from actors 
who had an adequate knowledge of the relation of their parts to the 
whole. But that the development should have been orderly, each part 
falling into its place, each step toward the goal, and yet each part 
played and each step taken in ignorance of the total result, could any- 
thing have been more significant than this ? 

There is but one interpretation of this march of man toward an 
unforeseen goal. We cannot deny that the world-order, past, present, 
and future, is an order and not a chaos. We cannot abandon the con- 
viction that each generation will play its part in the future, as in the 
past, so as to make it contribute to the total result. Yet we cannot 
pretend that any generation will ever do this because it knows what 
the result is to be, and therefore what it ought to contribute toward 
bringing that result about. What, then, can we say, except that there 
exists a Mind in which the whole process is present, and in whose 
thought the various parts played by successive generations of men 
stand in relation of parts to the whole — both whole and parts being 
perfectly conceived and related? All analogy and experience declare 
some such belief to be necessary. There is no explanation for this 
march of man toward an unseen goal, except that there lives and works 
in man a Spirit larger and wiser than his own. 


C. S. Patron. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW WORK ON PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


Tue predominant aim of this volume of popular introduction‘ is 
“to deal with the epistles in the historical spirit” (p. vi). The author 
sketches the occasion and object of each epistle, summarizes the evi- 
dence on any question in debate, and then proceeds to give a spirited 
and readable paraphrase of its contents, which is sure to be of use to 
preachers as well as to other intelligent readers of the New Testament. 
Mr. Shaw has not added another to the list of uninspiring volumes 
written on an inspired literature. He has not captured, indeed, any 
new aspect of his subject; but in this conscientious summary he shows 
something of his master Godet’s religious penetration, and Paulinism 
is always more to him than a far-off happy thing or a mere historical 
phase of primitive Christianity. Thus Philemon suggests a survey of 
slavery, ancient and modern (pp. 305 f.), Kipling’s ‘‘Recessional” is 
printed in full (pp. 262, 263), and Anglican episcopacy comes up for 
discussion in connection with Ephesians (pp. 391 f.). It would be 
interesting to defend and expound the paradox that the true preacher 
must be a critic, and the true critic a preacher; and Mr. Shaw’s book 
might serve as a fair text for such a discussion. But meantime it is 
enough to say that he does not touch the relation of Paulinism to Jesus 
and to the popular Christianity of the age, its Hellenic and rabbinic 
coefficients, its inner development in the apostle’s mind, its relative 
and transient factors, or indeed the vital problems of its evolution. 
His treatment approximates to that of Conybeare and Howson, rather 
than to Sabatier’s; he stands nearer to Farrar than to Pfleiderer. Without 
being ungrateful for this useful contribution, one may be permitted to 
express the hope that English scholars will turn their attention for the 
next few years to problems of Paulinism which lie beyond the purview 
of commentaries and such general introductions. An essay in Eng- 
lish, ¢. g., is badly wanted on the relation of Paul to Jesus, something 
as critical and competent as Feine’s recent monograph, but better bal- 
anced. Then, an inquiry into the relation between Paul and Philo 


* The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and Expository Studies. By R. D. SHaw, 
B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by Scribner, 1903. Price, 
$3.50, net. 
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(e. g-, in 1 Corinthians) would not be unwelcome. And there is room 
for a monograph, not merely on Paul’s eschatology and on his idea of 
the Spirit, but on his ethnic environment; despite Wendland’s caveat, 
the lines pointed out by Heinrici and Hollmann will surely lead to 
some fruitful results, if sensibly pursued. Finally, apropos of Ephe- 
sians in particular, the relation of Paulinism to the fourth gospel still 
awaits an adequate discussion in our language. For the advent of any 
of these Jactabitur deserta et invia, et exultabit solitudo. 

Turning to the introductory and critical matter of the book, we find 
its pages still occupied with the landscape rather than with the geology 
of the epistles. Mr. Shaw practically takes the letters as they lie in 
our canonical text, rearranging them, of course, in what he considers 
(and considers rightly, I think) to be their chronological order, but 
never going beneath the surface to admit any process of editing or 
compilation prior to their reception into the canon. The spirit in 
which this discussion is carried on, it must be admitted, is candid and 
fair. The writer’s habit of sketching both sides of a controverted point 
(e. g., the South Galatian theory, pp. 89 f.) and refraining from dog- 
matism, reminds one of the abbé Jacquier, the most recent Roman 
Catholic writer on New Testament introduction, and such open- 
mindedness is all to the good. It is not stimulating, but it is certainly 
attractive. Benjamin Franklin somewhere observes that the only 
people who fall into the disagreeable habit of disputing about religion 
are “lawyers, university men, and generally men of all sorts who have 
been bred at Edinburgh.” Mr. Shaw belongs to both of the latter 
classes. But he is not caught in the sweep of Franklin’s curious net, 
as the present writer in particular is bound and happy to admit. All 
the same, one cannot but feel that this book, like several others of its 
class, would have been more satisfactory if it had been based on a 
method involving more reaction of the modern mind upon the material 
presented to it by an ancient literature. And this leads one to say how 
greatly it is to be desired that some scholar would pull aside the 
boughs and let us look into the tangled wood of early Christian litera- 
ture, to see how the epistles, ¢. g., rooted themselves each in its respect- 
ive soil, and how they were multiplied by means of copies, as well as 
pruned or grafted. All this growth and circulation, this relation 
between organization and travel and correspondence, is of real signifi- 
cance to the criticism of the New Testament; it underlies most of the 
problems of structure and even authenticity raised with regard to the 
Pauline letters. Paul, we say, wrote 1 Corinthians from Ephesus about 
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the year 53 A. D. How many problems are suggested by that simple 
sentence! How difficult it is to fill up the words with a historical 
content adequate to the literary facts of the situation! When Paul 
dictated the letter—doubtless during several days or even weeks— 
had he anything before him but the letter of the Corinthians to him- 
self? Had he, ¢. g., in composing chapter 15, any written notes, as A. 
Seeberg’* has conjectured for vss. 3-5? Did he keep any copy of this 
or any other of his letters (dictated perhaps to two or more amanuenses 
at once)—a point of great importance in connection with 2 Thessalo- 
nians? When the voluntary ‘¢adel//arit brought it to Corinth, were 
copies sent out to the other churches in the district (1 Cor. 1:1), while 
the original was retained in the church archives? Was it or any other 
of Paul’s epistles designed for a wider audience, like Seneca’s letters to 
Lucilius? Questions of this kind start up, so soon as one endeavors 
to get behind the canonical text of the epistles. And, apart from the 
possibility of more or less serious interpolations in the course of copy- 
ing and circulation, the collection of the epistles into a Pauline canon 
or into the New Testament canon itself must have exposed them to the 
possibility of some editorial handling. The textual phenomena of 
Romans and Ephesians alone are enough to warn us that something 
of the kind occurred in these epistles. It is almost as uncritical to 
suppose that Paul sent Romans, exactly as we now possess it, from 
Cenchree to Rome, as to imagine that it was wholly composed by 
some writer of homiletic fiction in the second century. Internal evi- 
dence detaches 16 : 1-20 (23) at least as a note to Ephesus (though Mr. 
Shaw, pp. 200-207, enters his won placet). And for the rest of the 
letter recourse must be had to some hypothesis, either of different 
editions sent out by Paul, or of Pauline material clustering around an 
epistle to the Romans to which it did not originally belong. For, 
apart from the doxology and possibly a sentence or two here and there, 
I do not see that any case has yet been made out against the view that 
all the contents of Romans came from the lips of the apostle. The 
problem here is one of compilation and structure rather than of 
authenticity. Similarly with 2 Corinthians,? Mr. Shaw admits that the 
case for regarding 10o—13:10 as, in whole or in part, the intermediate 
letter, “is plausible, and that the case for it tends to grow stronger 
rather than weaker” (p. 156). If so, this fragment must have been put 
in the wake of the larger (chronologically, the later) epistle, by editors 
2 Der Katechismus des Urchristenthums, 1903, pp. 45 £. 
3See, most recently, J. H. KENNEDY in Hermathena, 1903, pp. 340-67. 
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who knew both had been addressed to the Corinthian church, but were 
ignorant of the particular local circumstances of either. Some such 
hypothesis seems necessary to meet the entire facts of the case; nor is 
it unique.‘ It is interesting, but no more than interesting, to buttress 
(with Cornely, I think) the canonical form of 2 Corinthians by adducing 
the De Corona of Demosthenes, in which a calm and moderate opening 
is succeeded by a finale of vehement personal polemic. The case of 
Ephesians is rather different, no doubt, from either of those which 
have been mentioned. Here we have a twofold problem, of authen- 
ticity and of destination, and the latter is really independent of the 
former. Ladeuze’s conjecture of xar’ "Ipw for xai murois® seems little 
better than a jeu d’ esprit, though the watershed of the Iris in Bithynia 
would certainly give a situation for Ephesians close to that of 1 Peter, 
with which the epistle has indubitable internal affinities. But, in any 
case, the textual state of Eph. 1:1 indicates some accidental or delib- 
erate change, occasioned, probably, by the subsequent ecclesiastical 
employment of the epistle. On the general question of such altera- 
tions in the New Testament writings previous to the archetypes of our 
extant manuscripts, only three remarks need to be made by way of a 
general proviso. (1) Addition was more probable than omission. Any 
fragments of tradition would be reverently incorporated or tacked on 
to other works. It is unlikely that much of importance was lost, 
though Col. 4:16 may denote an accidental instance of this, just as 
a parallel to some deliberate omissions may be found in the LXX 
version of Proverbs, which deliberately omits certain headings of 
post-Solomonic tendency. (2) The good faith and tact of the church 
prevented any serious alteration of the sense, and detected any attempt 
in this direction, as is plain from the controversy with Marcion.’ (3) 
As Loisy emphasizes,’ no accidental alterations which can be traced in 
our texts introduce any doctrinal error or any belief foreign to the 
general trend of revelation. Besides, in Paul’s letters there is but a 
handful of subordinate passages which can be reasonably treated as 
possible interpolations or marginal comments. It will always remain 
a question whether these were due (1) to the author’s personal revision 
(as in the case of similar passages, ¢. g., in the Persae of Aischylus, 
the satires of Juvenal, the Zneid of Vergil, and the poems of Gower); 
or (2) to copyists, 4ibrarii ad epistolis ; or finally (3) to later editors of the 

4Cf. R. H. CHARLEs, Enoch, p. viii. 5 Revue biblique, 1902, p. $73. 

6 See also Eusesius, H. £., xxiii, 12, and JosEPHUS, Amtiguities, XX, xi, 2. 

7Autour d'un petit livre, p. 29. 
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volume, as in the case of the Old Testament in general or a book like 
Marco Polo’s Zravels. Diodorus Siculus mentions the booksellers as 
responsible for unauthorized additions to an author’s text; but this 
possibility scarcely comes under the purview of a critic of the New 
Testament epistles. As for the later threat in Rev. 22:18, 19, it may 
be pointed out that this passage, like some others, follows the prece- 
dent set by former Jewish writings;°® like the threat of Irenzus to 
wilful or careless copyists,” it is directed against those deliberate muti- 
lations of a document which were due to doctrinal bias. 

On all this (pp. 477 f.) Mr. Shaw’s standpoint is conservative, open- 
minded but conservative, as indeed upon the structure of Romans, the 
date of Galatians, and the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians—the three 
questions most agitated at present in the special field of Pauline intro- 
duction. Some students, for example, will desiderate a graver atten- 
tion to the question of the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians than is 
betrayed either here (p. 38) or indeed in the latest and rather dull 
edition of these epistles by Wohlenberg in Zahn’s Commentary. The 
trouble in the air at present relates not so much to the apocalyptic 
section as to the literary relationship with 1 Thessalonians. The 
strength of Wrede’s subtle and vigorous essay™ really lies in the argu- 
ment that the literary phenomena are incompatible with the Pauline 
authorship, and that the epistle must have been written by a later 
Christian (ca. 100 A. D.) who had 1 Thessalonians before him. A 
parallel instance (according to some) would be the composition of 
Ephesians upon the basis of Colossians. But, as I have already urged, 
such discussions really must be decided upon a larger scale than that 
of the particular epistles under review; the whole field of early Chris- 
tian literature, with the normal” conditions of composition and cir- 
culation, need first to be surveyed, and the materials for this are as yet 
scanty as well as scattered. Harnack’s excursus in his Ausbreitung 
(pp. 268 f.), Dr. Rendel Harris’s suggestive articles on Paul as a writer 
of letters, and some of Professor Ramsay’s studies, throw some light 
on the problem in a sporadic fashion, and there is a partial parallel in 
the two treatises of Philo on the Jewish persecution in Alexandria, 
both of which contain frequent coincidences of expression and ideas. 
Vet the Jn Flaccum and Legatio ad Caium, as Schiirer himself admits, 
were probably written independently at different times; any direct 

8 Barnabas, xix, 11. 9E. g., Enoch, civ, 10 f.,and Ep. Arist. (311). 

% Eusebius, H. £., v. 20. ™In Zexte und Untersuchungen, for 1903. 

32 Cf. Col. 4:16 with Afoc. Bar., 86. 
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literary dependence is not probable. There is always the possibility, 
of course, that some genuine Pauline epistle was worked up by a later 
hand, or interpolated, like the fourth-century Dialogus de recta fide, 
twenty or thirty years after it was composed. The structure of the 
pastoral epistles helps to render a hypothesis of this kind not unintel- 
ligible, and it might be applied to 2 Thessalonians, though I cannot 
understand how a critic like Pfleiderer® hopes to solve the problems 
of Colossians by means of it, when he accepts i ¢ofo (except the minor 
interpolations in 1: 1, 2:6 f.) an epistle like Philippians (pp. 176 £.), which 
might more plausibly (at 3:1 f.) suggest some theory of compilation. 

Mr. Shaw seems right, upon the whole, in adhering (p. 99) to the 
position of Galatians immediately before 1 Corinthians. Of the two 
currents of critical opinion which would drift the epistle either ear- 
lier or later, the latter theory needs little notice. Pfleiderer’s recent 
support™ is of littke moment, and Clemen has now abandoned his 
peculiar theory in favor of an earlier date, as will probably be stated 
in detail by him in his forthcoming life of Paul. But if Galatians can 
hardly be moved on to the neighborhood of Romans, a better case can 
be made out for it as the first of the Pauline epistles. Corinth, as well 
as Antioch, may have been the place of its composition, and though 
I still think Ephesus most satisfactorily meets the varied requirements 
of the situation presupposed in the epistle, it must be allowed that 
the fresh reading of the history recently offered by Weber (and sup- 
ported by Rohr,* Belser, and others) suggests several exegetical con- 
siderations which compel careful notice. For any date and place the 
argument must, in the nature of the case, be cumulative; the data are 
mostly to be drawn from a comparative criticism of the ThessaJonian 
epistles and Galatians itself, while a great deal depends on the view 
taken of Acts, chapter 15, and its historicity. On the latter question 
I hardly think Weber and his allies move with sufficient critical detach- 
ment. Apart from this, however, the early date of Galatians is cer- 
tainly becoming more attractive and plausible. Wohlenberg (pp. 8 f.), 
I observe, accepts it; but he does nothing to remove the difficulty of 
understanding how the development among the Galatian Christians 
could ripen within so brief a period. Meantime on this, as on the 
question of the date of 2 Thessalonians, I should prefer to maintain 
an attitude of that shdtige Skepsis which Huxley advocated with regard 
to Darwinism at the outset. 

33 Urchristenthum, Vol. I, pp. 190, 191. 

%4 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 135-38. Allgemeine Litteratur-Blatt, 1901, pp. 226 f, 
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Lack of space prevents me from saying anything about Mr. Shaw’s 
good section (pp. 266 f.) on Ephesians, but I may add a sentence upon 
his candid, but unconvincing, defense (pp. 425 f.) of the pastoral 
epistles as directly Pauline. He has the merit of recognizing that 
there is really a problem here. But it is surely begging the question 
to declare that the “rather long and uncommon preamble” to Titus is 
“such as only the apostle himself would have ventured upon” (p. 430), 
and one must again protest firmly against the assumption (p. 432) that 
the pastorals are strictly private and personal letters. The two real 
desiderata of historical criticism upon the pastorals at this time of day 
are (a) a positive reconstruction of their origin and function in the 
sub-Pauline age, and (4) a recognition, together with a reconstruction, 
combining self-restraint with penetration, of the indubitably authentic 
material which the author has incorporated in these writings. Along 
these lines I have already attempted to work in my article in the Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica, Vol. IV, cols. 5079-96, where most of Mr. Shaw’s objec- 
tions are answered by anticipation. I ought, however, to have alluded 
more explicitly in that article to P. Ewald’s transposition of 1 Tim. 
1:12—17 to a place between 1:2 and 1:3, and of 3:14—4:10 to a place 
following 6:2 (to which we might adduce a partial parallel from the 
pseudo-Philonic De incorruptibilitate mundi), though this theory of his 
still seems less valuable than some of the points which he makes 
against the mosaic work of analysts like Hesse and Knoke. Little 
importance attaches, I should imagine, to the occasional coincidences 
of language between the pastorals and Plutarch, which Albani has 
adduced in his interesting study.” The linguistic argument against the 
Pauline authorship rests rather on “the change in the use of particles, 
and the comparative rarity of the definite article, along with the start- 
ling divergence in vocabulary” ”’—the first being a vital criterion of 
style in matters of this kind. And the evidence on this line is too 
minute and extensive to be explained by any hypothesis of different 
amanuenses. The difference between the pastorals and the authentic 
Pauline letters, either in language or in ideas, is too marked for any 
theory that refuses to go beyond the development of Paul’s own 
genius and the limits of the seventh decade of the first century. 
Heinrici,* von Dobschiitz,” Dr. A. Seeberg,*? and Maurice Goguel™ 
%6 In HILGENFELD’s Zeitschrift, 1902, pp. 40-58. 

17 Church Quarterly Review, 1903, 428, 429.  Urchristliche Gemeinden, 1903. 
8 Urchristenthum, 1902, p. 100. © Op. cit., pp. 16£., 22, 37, 172 £. 
* La notion johannique de l’esprit, 1902, pp. 68 f. 
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are far from being radical, yet they are only the most recent among 
biblical theologians who find themselves driven from different sides to 
this position. 

Finally, one finds oneself in substantial agreement with the results 
rather than with the methods of Mr. Shaw’s good-humored discussion 
(pp. 63-84) of the Dutch school. The recent prominence of this criti- 
cism has: given it quite a fictitious importance, but if these cloud- 
compellers, or rather children of the mist, are worth direct notice, the 
campaign will require to proceed from some ampler and more scien- 
tific base of operations than that afforded in the main by an acquaint- 
ance with van Manen’s English lucubrations and some English 
discussion of the same topic. Otherwise, Mr. Shaw’s reading has been 
wide and fairly thorough. But it is not hypercritical, I trust, to regret 
the absence of any allusion to so satisfying a book as Haupt’s edition 
of the prison epistles (in Meyer), or to Principal Drummond’s scrappy 
but suggestive little volume in the “International Handbooks” series. 
And, in pointing his moral or adorning his tale at several points, Mr. 
Shaw might have drawn upon Martineau’s vivid pages instead of upon 
—-well, some lesser writers who are very much in evidence! 


DUNDONALD, SCOTLAND. James MOFFATT. 


JUDAISM IN THE DAYS OF JESUS. 


It has become customary to designate that period of the religion of 
Israel which is bounded at the one end by the Maccabean uprising and 
at the other by the disastrous struggle with Rome which crushed out 
Jewish national life in Palestine as “ Late Judaism "— Spatjudentum. 
“‘ Judaism,” in a historical sense, is a term applicable only to the post- 
exilic phase of the religion of Israel; perhaps it may be said to begin 
with the act of 621. In contrast with the pre-exilic phase or Yahwism, 
which was a national religion, that is to say, the religion of a nation 
enjoying political life, Judaism may be characterized as the religion of 
a community developing into a church. While“ Early” or pre-Macca- 
bean Judaism is essentially concerned with the life of the small Jewish 
community shut in by the walls of Jerusalem, and playing the part ofa 
mere onlooker while round about nations rage and kingdoms are moved, 
the later period displays volume, expansiveness, aggressiveness, and 
organization which all go toward the making of achurch. Of the litera- 
ture in which the spiritual movements of Late Judaism are recorded the 
single blank page between the Old Testament and the New inour English 
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Bible gives but scant evidence. The so-called apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic writings of the Old Testament are conveniently accessible 
in Kautzsch’s German Bible (1900); to which should be added 
Philo, Josephus, and the older strata of the Mishna. The voice of 
prophecy is silent ; psalm-writing is in its last stages ; the stirring events 
of the day find painstaking, though sometimes interested, reporters ; 
the Jewish religion is glorified and presented in the right light ; wisdom 
makes herself heard ; while the tradition of the elders is still handed 
down by mouth from master to pupil, numerous visionaries are busy 
revealing the mysteries of heaven. The official guardians of the religion, 
they who sit in the seat of Moses, are the teachers of the Law, those 
jurists so severely castigated in the gospels, yet counting as their own 
Hillel and Gamaliel. While Jewish piety in its periphery manifests 
itself in a variety of externals—in fasting, the washing of hands, the 
cleansing of vessels, the keeping away from forbidden food, and the 
scrupulous tithing of mint and anise and cummin — in its center it signi- 
fies an earnest and holy desire to do God’s will ; and the shortest, yet most 
comprehensive, formula in which the doctors aré wont to sum it up — 
it won the approbation of Jesus (Mark 12: 34) — is “the taking upon 
oneself of the yoke of the sovereignty of God” (O20 MD Diy Ndap). 

So near the gospel, and yet so far from it! Such is the verdict of a 
Wellhausen, a Harnack. The seven woes upon the hypocrite scribes and 
Pharisees ring in the ears of every Christian theologian ; the Pauline 
estimate of the Law does the rest. The polemical tone of the gospels 
should warn a fair-minded student that there may lurk in those unspar- 
ing criticisms a bit of one-sided exaggeration ; but the warning is quite 
often forgotten. It were idle to deny that Jesus sought to transcend 
the piety of the average’ representative of Pharisaism; I doubt 
whether he wished to destroy the whole system as worthless. It is a 
favorite undertaking to contrast the religion of Jesus and that of the 
Pharisees. A contrast there exists in all truth; it is the same that off- 
sets the radicalism of Jeremiah (4: 3@) against the compromises of the 
men of Deuteronomy (Jer. 4: 34; 3:54; 8:8), or the religion of 
Tolstol against that of the representatives of the Russian church. The 
prophet is always at variance with his time; he is impatient with the 
circuitous roads by which alone communities may be led to the service 
of God ; he disdains to avail himself of such crude methods as he finds 
in current use in order to infuse his ideal into the hearts of men. The 
prophet’s religion is truly his own. He must needs assume an inimical 
attitude toward organized piety, that is, toward ecclesiasticism. Jewish 
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piety in the times of Jesus showed the blessings, but also the evils, of 
all ecclesiasticism. Jesus emphasized its evils. That was his task as a 
prophet. Therein is grounded the contrast between his piety and that 
of Jewish officialdom. Bousset, the Privatdocent, discussed in 1892 the 
preaching of Jesus in its contrast to Judaism; in his work on “The 
Jewish Religion in New Testament Times,”* which, mature in judg- 
ment and as a professor, he has now given to the world, he concedes 
that, in his previous effort, he “ emphasized in too one-sided a manner 
the contrast between Jewish piety and that of the gospel.” 

“’Ahad ha-‘am” (A. Ginzberg), S. Bernfeld, and others of the Zion- 
istic camp will hardly dispute Bousset’s thesis of the ecclesiastical 
character of early rabbinism, although the national limitations, which 
Bousset naturally considers as a defect, will be seized upon by them as 
evidences of the supremacy of an undying national assertiveness. 
From another camp, which, it seems, has not emancipated itself from 
the Mendelssohnian conception of the undogmatic character of Juda- 
ism, there has actually come the contention that Bousset has overesti- 
mated the importance which, in the religious system of rabbinic Juda- 
ism, was attached to articles of faith or to faith in general.* I believe 
that Bousset’s thesis cannot be shaken. Whether in Palestine or in the 
dispersion, the Jews of the post-Maccabean period faced the world as 
members of a religious organization, of a church in its beginnings. I 
say with Bousset, im its beginnings, although he and I will differ as to 
where the consummation is to be placed. For him the consummation 
lies in the Christian church ; for me, in the Christian church on the one 
hand, but, on the other, also in medizval Judaism and the Reformed 
Jewish church of our own days. Bousset’s use of the word “church” 
for the Jewish religious body in New Testament times is to be com- 
mended ; it is not only expressive— how cumbersome and vague is the 
term “religious community ”!— but, above all, historically correct ; 
witness the rabbinic expression: 58"15" MO3D, “ the church of Israel.” 
Jewish nationalism is modern. Its causes need not be discussed here. 
But, so far as the past is concerned, Judaism represents a body of 
doctrines for which alone, individually and collectively, the Jew suffered 
martyrdom, and the organization of the Jewish communities, with the 
discipline it involved, was strictly ecclesiastical. 

Bousset is particularly attracted by the eschatology of late Judaism, 

* Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter. Von WILHELM 
BoussEtT. Berlin: Reuther and Reichard, 1903. Pp. xiv + 512. 


*See PERLES, Bousset’s Religion des Judentums kritisch untersucht, 1903. 
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in which he discerns a twofold and somewhat contradictory aspect. 
The hopes which have the establishment of the kingdom of God and the 
Jewish people in Jerusalem, and the subjugation of the heathen world for 
their subject are called by him Messianic; while the hopes which center 
about a transcendent world and a heavenly Jerusalem are termed by 
him apocalyptic. The two sets of hopes are not clearly differentiated, 
but fuse into each other to produce a peculiar tangle. Occasionally it is 
sought to bring order into the confused ideas ; hence the doctrine of 
chiliasm. A dualistic conception of the world underlies the apocalyptic 
hopes: this world is evil and the evil one’s; the world which is to 
come will be good and God’s own world. Bousset finds in the presence 
of the apocalyptic hopes, based as they are upon a dualistic view of the 
world, a problem which needs accounting for. The apocalyptic ideas 
do not appear to him to be derivable from Jewish premises, but necessi- 
tate the assumption of foreign, particularly Parsist, influence. To this 
question the concluding pages are devoted. The problem and the 
answer have been presented by Bousset also in a popular booklet.* 
Whether Bousset is quite successful with his derivation of Jewish escha- 
tology from the Persian may perhaps be a matter of doubt; at all 
events, Baldensperger’s remark‘ just with reference to these supposed 
foreign mutuations in Judaism deserves to be widely known: 

There is this difference in the point of view of different investigators : the 
theologian says, “‘ There exist foreign elements in Judaism, but they have 
been transformed ;” the historian, “ The foreign elements in Judaism have 
indeed been transformed, but they exist nevertheless.” 


Religions borrow ideas, as languages borrow words; and just as 
words become naturalized and in their transformation hardly recogniz- 
able as loanwords, so it is with religious ideas : they become trans- 
formed, fuse with the indigenous religion, become an integral part of 
its system. And, furthermore, it may be proper for the theologian who 
speaks for the living church to say whether a supposedly foreign 
doctrine fits in with the rest or not ; the historian should be above the 
“‘disharmonies”’ between the old and the new, the native and the 
foreign. But the historical coolness frequently makes way for a theo- 
logical “ value-judgement.” 

I do not wish here to take sides in the contention between Bousset 
and his rather severe critic, Perles. Bousset has answered in a brochure 

3 Die jiidische Apokalyptik, thre religionsgeschichtliche Herkunft und ihre Bedeu- 
tung fiir das neue Testament, 1903. 

4 Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judenthums (1903), p. 194. 
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entitled Volksfrimmigkeit und Schriftgelehrtentum. Thus much is to be 
said: Bousset’s too scrupulous regard for contemporaneous evidence 
deprives him of the use of the vast material stored up in the anonymous 
aggada. The historian should never be economical with his sources ; 
he need never be afraid of having too many. And where his sources 
are not datable, they may be treated as late; but then, on the basis of 
them, an attempt ought to be made to reconstruct the past. A judi- 
cious perusal of the rabbinic literature would have been profitable. Of 
course, the subject is comprehensive, and the scholar combining the 
knowledge of the rabbinic literature with that of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic writings as well as the New Testament, all at 
first hand, is yet to come. Meanwhile let us thank Bousset for his con- 
tribution. I am sorry that, on p. 10 of his reply, Bousset has allowed 
himself to be carried away by polemics to assert that the world would 
have been no loser if rabbinic Judaism had not existed. His state- 
ment that Christianity was of itself capable of restoring true monothe- 
ism where it had been perverted may be questioned. The Hebrew 
Bible preserved by the Jews, not to mention other influences, was a 
factor in the Christian Reformation ; and the preservation of the church 
of Israel to this day should, to a believer in divine providence, be 
evidence that the religion of love may still be in need of a corrective 
through the religion of law. 


Max L. MARGOLIs. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


No New Testament scholar is properly equipped for his work today 
who is not, at least, fairly well acquainted with the period covered by 
Bousset in the book before us—with its dominant ideas and tenden- 
cies, if not with its literature in detail. Incompetent interpreters used 
to be reproved for not reading individual texts in the light of the 
immediate context. Then biblical theology came and taught us that 
the real context of any passage is the whole scope and content of the 
book in which it occurs. Then this conception of “context” was 
extended to the whole circle of a given author’s ideas, and a compari- 
son with the usage and thought of other canonical writers was regarded 
as important. Now we are taught to read the New Testament in the 
larger “context” of the world of ideas within which it arose. This 
requirement is just and necessary. There can be no adequate historical 
study of New Testament literature and theology which does not take 
account of that special and peculiar world of thought and feeling in 
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which the first teachers of the Christian religion were reared and 
trained. The more clearly this has been seen, the more eager and 
thorough has been the study of those Jewish and Alexandrian worlds 
of thought which immediately preceded or were contemporary with the 
New Testament period. In this field the Germans have led the way, 
and it is safe to say that the historical study of the beginnings of our © 
religion is now more largely occupied with this than with any other 
single interest. To this study the work of Bousset is one of the most 
important contributions. In its range it covers, roughly speaking, two 
centuries, from about 170 B. C.to 40 A. D.; that is, fromi the period 
of the Antiochan persecutions and the Maccabean war to the death of 
Philo. 

As it is quite impossible within the limits of a brief notice to review 
this elaborate work in detail, I will select for brief comment the author’s 
treatment of a few points of special interest to students of the New 
Testament. On the question whether late Judaism had a doctrine of 
the pre-existence of the Messiah, Bousset agrees, in general, with 
Dalman, that this idea was not native to Jewish thought. Nevertheless, 
he finds evidence — somewhat sporadic, indeed—of its existence. The 
Septuagint translation shows traces of the idea, in such passages as Ps. 
109:3; Isa. 9:6, and especially, in the passage of chief importance, 
Dan. 7:13. In the similitudes of the book of Enoch the pre-existence 
of the name of the Messiah is emphasized, but this phase is but a 
periphrasis for the Messiah himself. In 4 Ezra also the Messiah is 
conceived as a pre-existent heavenly being. 

Whence, then, if this idea was naturally foreign to Jewish thought, 
did it come in the cases noted? The answer usually given is that it 
arose from a misunderstanding of the symbolic description of Israel in 
Dan. 7:13 as “one like unto ason of man.” This phrase, it is said, 
was taken in a personal sense, and thus the title “Son of Man,” as 
applied to the Messiah, and the conception of his heavenly pre-existence 
are alike explained. This explanation is the more plausible since the 
references to Messiah’s pre-existence in Enoch and 4 Ezra seem to be 
echoes of this Danielic passage. Says Bousset : 


Nevertheless, this explanation seems to me in the highest degree 
improbable. That so important and influential an idea as that of a heavenly, 
pre-existent Messiah should have arisen simply from a misunderstanding of 
a biblical text is absolutely inconceivable Rather is the idea con- 
nected, in the tradition, in the closest manner with the Messianic title “‘ Son 
of Man.” It is found only where this title is found. 
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But after recognizing certain difficulties which render this explanation 
by itself insufficient, the author concludes : 

Weare forced to the conjecture that in this figure of the pre-existent Son 
of Man two forms are blended: the Jewish Messiah, and a pre-existent 
heavenly being whose origin and derivation are still unexplained. The idea 
of a heavenly, original man in some form is combined with the Jewish 
Messianic idea. 

In any case, Bousset concludes, the idea had a wide vogue and 
influence. He further thinks that the title “Son of Man” as a designa- 
tion of the Messiah was more common than it is generally believed to 
have been. He differs from those who deny Jesus’ application of the 
title “Son of man” to himself, and says of this explanation which has 
been so energetically supported by Wellhausen, Lietzmann, ef a/. : 

The assumption that the title “Son of Man” firstarose on Greek soil 
through a misunderstanding of Dan. 7:13 appears to be impossible (pp. 
250-54). 

Another theme of obvious interest to students of the New Testa- 
ment receives a brief, but illuminating treatment : the vicarious sufferings 
of the righteous. This conception had already found striking expres- 
sion in the exilic Isaiah. The synagogue elaborated it, especially in 
developing the doctrine of a “treasury of merit” accumulated by the 
sufferings of the good which might be drawn upon by the unworthy. 
Bousset shows how the sufferings of the martyrs in the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes were viewed in this light. Their death is an taorjpws 
Odvaros. One of the seven brothers prays that by their sufferings the divine 
wrath may be averted from their race. Another prays: “Be gracious 
to thy people, and let the sufferings which we are enduring for their 
sake suffice thee. Let my blood serve as a purification ; take my life as 
a substitute for their life.” These examples are from 2 Maccabees. 
Similar thoughts appear elsewhere, as when Josephus represents Abraham 
as expecting to derive benefit from the undeserved sufferings of Isaac. 
The merits of the saints were regarded as a protection from calamity 
and punishment. The presence of even one or two righteous men ina 
city was held to be a guaranty of safety. 

These are mere isolated illustrations selected with a view to showing 
the interest which the book’ possesses for the student who wishes to 
pursue the study of the New Testament in a historical method. The 
time has gone when the study of our primitive Christian documents 
can be prosecuted in isolation. Grammar and exegesis have all the 
importance which they ever had, but they are no longer adequate. 
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Primitive Christianity-is rooted in Jewishsoil. Without some knowledge 
of that soil it cannot be historically understood, either in its kinship to, 
or difference from, the religion from which it sprang. 

The plan of the work is very comprehensive. It includes a treat- 
ment of the sources, the development of Jewish piety, the national 
character of the Jewisb religion, the theology of Judaism, and such 
collateral movements as the philosophy of Philo and the cult of the 
Essenes. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


THE VINDICATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuis essay* is described by its author as an attempt “to enter com- 
pletely into the modern view of the world and show that Christian truth 
remains ;” “for Protestant Christianity cannot consent to become the 
religion of the ignorant and the thought-weary.” The course of Pro- 
fessor Knox’s argument is as follows: 

The “direct and fundamental proofs” of the Christian religion 
change with changing views of the world. A classic line of argument 
is formed when a common world-view has for some continuous period 
of time held the field, and when Christian thought has definitely 
adjusted itself to it. Defendants and opponents of Christianity at 
such a time alike avail themselves of common intellectual instruments, 
and the issue of the contest is decided by the applicability of the 
instruments to the situation and by the skill with which they are 
handled. Such an argument was formulated by Bishop Butler in his 
Analogy, and such a situation was common to orthodox and heterodox 
in the great Deistic controversy of the seventeenth century. Miracles, 
the ontological, cosmological, teleological arguments for the existence 
of God, design, natural versus revealed knowledge, etc., constituted the 
problems of the classic argument. All this has been changed by the 
development and promulgation of modern thought. Miracles as 
infringements of natural laws are scientific inconceivabilities: as phe- 
nomena obeying peculiar natural laws, they have no apologetic value. 
Kant dealt the three classic arguments for the existence of God crush- 
ing blows. That from design has been relegated to the limbo prepared 
for antiquated notions. Common consent has been overthrown as a 
question of fact, and it is seen to be worthless even if it were true. Truth 


* The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM Knox. New York: Scribner, 1903. 197 pages. $1.20. 
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is no longer determined by the numbers who hold a given opinion, 
but by the character of the opinion itself. Causation cannot lead us 
from the world to a first cause, for it is now seen that causation has but 
a relative value as delimiting in a practical way and for certain purposes 
some portion or portions of the all-inclusive web of activities which 
constitutes the ground of phenomena and exhibits the active, ever- 
present, immanent reality. A geocentric conception of our system 
has given place to a heliocentric. And beyond our system are other 
systems and other suns. “What is man, therefore,” the modern 
scientist asks, ‘“‘that he should be considered as the end and aim for 
the existence and course of the universe?” Space and time lead out 
and- out and back and back, indefinitely, until man and his concerns 
appear quite as incidental to the universe as the soon-burst though 
brilliant bubble upon the ocean wave. Abandoning all @ priori 
attempts at constructing the character, course, or meaning of the uni- 
verse, the scientist takes the world as he finds it, struggling ceaselessly 
to lay bare its facts, to understand its laws, collecting, classifying, test- 
ing, until he finds the reality of things, What he might wish to be so 
is nothing to him; what is so is everything. Thus, assured of what 
he finds and intelligently ignorant of what is beyond him, he toil- 
somely builds up his conceptions, knowing full well that they are partial 
and certain to be included in larger views, but knowing also that they 
are well founded. Such, then, being the atmosphere by which we are 
surrounded, the question comes home: Can our religious, and espe- 
cially our Christian, beliefs live in such an atmosphere? And if so, 
how? 

It is plain that if religion is to make good its claim, it can do so 
only by becoming itself scientific. Science has come to stay. Its 
methods are definite, and its results are known. Harmonies between 
authority, religion, and sciv.ce are out of date. The days of two- 
fold truth are no longer with us, and science is in possession of the 
field. Submitting our religious beliefs to its tests, two questions arise 
immediately: first, What is the nature of scientific method, and how 
does it get reality? second, What results do we obtain by the applica- 
tion of scientific method to religion ? 

Taking the first question, we find that science begins with matters 
of experience which engage our attention and challenge our insight. 
These matters of experience science examines, not simply in the present 
instance, but in as many instances as it can find. By careful examina- 
tion it endeavors to obtain an accurate description of the experiences 
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in their various forms, and to bring to light the principle which governs 
them. When the scientist is assured that his observation is exhaustive 
(for his purpose) and his explanation by principle complete, he makes 
a test by way of putting the principle in operation and observing whether 
the precise experience or set of experiences demanded put in their 
appearance. If his experiment be not successful, he retraces his work, 
observing, comparing, constructing, trying one combination after 
another, until he obtains the desired result, viz., the ability to produce 
the set of experiences which he wishes to explain. When he is able to 
do so, he believes that he understands his fact and has obtained reality. 
One thing more remains, the result of scientific investigation is expres- 
sive of a form and order of experience which the scientist construes, 
but does not create. The reality is a definite something, into whose 
inner nature he can enter, but whose nature, although intelligible to 
him, is not his creation nor is subject to his mere wish or whim. In 
short, the reality, while definite and intelligible, is not a private experi- 
ence, but something essentially public. For this reason the scientist 
publishes his results and appeals confidently to the judgment of his 
fellows. When they, repeating his experiment, are able to obtain 
experiences identical with his, the result is held to be entirely objective, 
and the reality, in so far, known. 

Before passing to the second question, there is a further point per- 
tinent to truth and reality, and significant for religion, which must 
be made plain. Facts appear to be of two orders. There are 
natural facts, or those with whose initial fabrication human experience 
has had nothing to do. They are real data. There are other facts, 
such as are contained in the processes of racial activity and expressed 
most completely in the actualities of civilization, which are not dasa, 
but constructs of human experience. The test of their truth or falsity 
therefore must consist in the question whether they serve efficiently the 
purposes which called them into being, and whether these purposes are 
in harmony with the complexities and tendencies of human life, as we 
know it. To this order of facts religion belongs, viz., to the order of 
phenomena which not simply are, but which involve the further ques- 
tion as to whether they oughi or ought not fo be. 

Reverting to the main argument, we meet our second question: 
What result do we obtain by the application of scientific method to 
religion? The answer is furnished by the science of comparative 
religion. This discipline has established that man is religious by 
nature, and that religion has undergone a remarkable development in 
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the race. This development has brought out into clear light the 
object and function of religion. The object is God, conceived “as a 
super-sensible reality, recognized as real, as worshipful, as good, and as 
responding to us.” The function is to supply an ideal for man, con- 
sidered both in his social and in his individual capacity—an ideal 
which, however limited it may be in its earlier stages, emerges finally 
as a principle applicable to all mankind. This formulation enables us 
to adjudge the merits of those religions which have claimed universality, 
and finally to raise the question whether the religion adjudged to be 
the premier really fulfils the purpose set it. 

This rank of primacy is adjudged by Professor Knox to Chris- 
tianity, for reasons which are definite and well stated, but into which, 
for purposes of review, it is not necessary to go. What, then, is Chris- 
tianity, and how does it stand the test of truth and falsity? As an 
experience, the Christian life is single, but must be regarded from two 
points of view. Asa principle of social organization, it is an ethics ; 
as an intuition of ultimate super-sensible reality, it is religion. 
Religion, operative as an ideal of conduct for men among men, is 
ethics, whereas ethics, conceived in terms of its ground and ultimate 
source, is religion. For this reason we must consider together and 
inseparably Christianity’s ultimate conceptions—the brotherhood of 
men and the fatherhood of God. Man’s experience of God as a 
Father is the basis and ground for his treatment of his fellow-men, 
without distinction of nation, color, sex, or rank, as brothers. His 
practical interaction with his fellow-men as brethren, and his sincere 
desire to realize this ideal among men, is the guarantee of the sincerity 
of his belief in a heavenly Father. We are now in a position to raise 
the questions: Is Christianity true ? Is it scientifically demonstrable ? 
As has been seen, the truth of every scientific hypothesis is presented 
and demonstrated in the form: it must have a basis in experience; it 
must propose a definite method of controlling experience; it must 
present a realizable aim for whoever would make the experiment. Now, 
Christianity, as all religion, rests in a basis of needs directed toward 
the organization and idealization of human society. It formulates its 
hypothesis in terms of the brotherhood of men—of the love of man 
for man as a practical principle—and the fatherhood of God as the 
ground and inspiration of this principle to its most efficient operation. 
Its test, its “direct and fundamental proof,” centers, therefore, in 
the inquiry whether in the past it has organized society for what is 
best and highest; whether it is doing so at the present time; and 
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whether its ideal is so fitted to the demands of the most progressive 
societies, their needs, their aims, their idealizing forces, as to make it 
a certain, natural, and sane working hypothesis for the future. Chris- 
tianity’s record as a life, pre-eminently in that of its Founder, in a 
lesser but to a marked degree in that of his disciples, the identity of 
its principles and aims with the progressive agencies of society, the 
setting of standards which instead of being exhausted have not yet 
been adequately exploited, is the answer to this challenge. So tested, 
Christianity remains as a method of living whose claims cannot be 
gainsaid until it has been shown, by individual and by racial experi- 
ence, that it is inadequate to produce that quality of life in inspiration, 
outlook, satisfaction, and power which it promises. 

Life therefore, and the activities of life, are the test of the Christian 
religion. Theologies may come and go. Metaphysics may endeavor 
to explain and unify. The church may be true to its mission or not. 
But below all and through all, furnishing their renewing power or their 
condemning standard, is the vital hypothesis that life is good ; that 
men are brethren; that they are the children of a heavenly Father ; 
that this is to be realized in an ethical life, regulated by the best social 
ideals and refined by its own peculiar quality. Wherever such a life is 
found, there we must recognize the Christian ; and the practical test 
by individual and social living is the one which must be resorted to in 
any doubt as to its truth and falsity. And, so tested, Christianity has 
nothing to fear. Finally, such a method leaves the intellect free to 
investigate in its own way the problems furnished by the different 
sciences and metaphysic. With reference to science, it maintains simply 
that religion has a right to view the universe from its own standpoint. 
With reference to metaphysic, the science of religion proffers its results 
as a contribution needed in the ultimate unification of the sciences to 
which all thought tends. 

Such, I believe, is a fair statement, in outline, of Professor Knox’s 
method and argument. It remains to indicate several criticisms. These 
must not be taken as interfering in any way with our sincere apprecia- 
tion of the broad-mindedness, vigor, and skill of the author’s apolo- 
getic. The volume will prove of inestimable value both within and 
without the church: within the church, because of the liberation which 
it will bring to many minds dissatisfied with orthodoxy, and yet unad- 
justed to newer views; without the church it will be read widely 
because of its intelligence, its sanity, its discrimination. The criticisms 
referred to would recognize this, but would raise a doubt as to whether 
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it is possible to maintain Christianity as more than an ethics on the 
basis of a purely scientific point of view. 

Granting that Christianity as ethics presents a method of living 
whose significance has been by no means exhausted; granting its won- 
derful flexibility in adjusting itself to, and its marvelous power in, varied 
circumstances ; granting even that, in its view of human personality, 
it presents a standard which leaves nothing to be desired—have we a 
right, on a purely scientific basis, to rise to the conception of God as 
a personal being interested in humanity as a father is interested in his 
child? I think not. Yet without this conception religion is shorn 
away, and we are left with Christianity as ethics and nothing more. 

1. My first objection may be put in this form: Monotheistic reli- 
gions conceive of God as ultimate reality. Christianity adds the further 
conception that this ultimate reality is personal. On the other hand, 
science is partial. It does not pretend to exhaust the whole of reality, 
but merely to exhibit it from certain points of view. The order revealed 
by each science may be true and objective, but can never be taken as 
the whole reality. For example, the physical sciences lead us to 
energy, the biological to life, the mental to consciousness or spirit. 
Religion in its development may lead us to the conception of personal 
moral order as objective, but on the basis of science we must place 
this order on the same plane with energy and every other scientific 
medium. For science, the moral order of the universe, however 
objective it may be, has no more right to be lifted to an absolute plane 
than has energy. In brief, its objectivity is seen to consist in its 
embodiment in human life. Thus we may speak of a human world, 
as well as of a physical world, a living world, a conscious world— 
meaning the objective groupings of phenomena. So considered, how- 
ever, the religious object is absolutely identical with the moral order 
of the universe of which conscience is the embodiment in the indi- 
vidual man, and the institutions and ideals of civilization its fruition 
in the race. 

How these several worlds stand related to each other, and how we 
are to conceive the reality of which they are partial embodiments, is 
the problem of philosophy. Whether this reality is to be conceived as 
an Absolute of whose nature the moral order is an essential part, but 
still only a part, or whether it is to be thought of as a personal reality, 
is a problem which Christianity must face. There can be no doubt 
that Christianity makes the magnificent assumption that the ultimate 
reality is personal, but this assumption it must make good. Science 
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may provide the material for casting up the account, but in its partial 
character it cannot present the reckoning. Thus the dilemma faces 
us: either, be scientific throughout, investigating facts and their laws, 
realizing the farther we go the little and ever less that we know, becom- 
ing involved ever more thoroughly in the great mystery of things—in 
short, consistently agnostic; or, let us be frankly metaphysical, taking 
the risk of failure for the hope of a noble success. In the first case, 
we shall eliminate God the heavenly Father, and worship at the shrine 
of the unknown. In the second case, we shall learn the rules of meta- 
physical procedure and, under the tuition of all who have gone 
before, test whether the Absolute be not also God. One is free to 
choose which way he will go, but it is not consistent to avoid the hard 
road of metaphysic and at the same time to assume as true the results 
which metaphysic alone can demonstrate. 

It is a corollary from this position that Professor Knox has no 
right to rise from the consciousness of Jesus to the character of God. 
No man’s consciousness can be taken as an exponent of anything 
beyond itself without examination in terms of the criteria appropriate 
to the “ object” indicated by the consciousness. Otherwise we should 
have no basis for discriminating illusion from reality. An insane per- 
son has intense, distinct, and definite experiences — perhaps even more 
so than the normal individual. We admit the fact of the experiences, 
but by no means take them for what they think themselves to be. And, 
in like manner, we may admit the fact of Jesus’ consciousness of him- 
self, of man, of God, and yet maintain that its interpretation may be 
other than himself or the church has supposed it to be. At least it 
must be urged that, unless we would labor under the illusion of the 
petitio principii, we must demonstrate why and how the object of Jesus’ 
consciousness is to be taken at its face value. To repeat: Let it be 
granted that Jesus’ experience of religion was individual, grand, inspir- 
ing; let it be granted, also, that this experience was the fruition of a 
long religious development—the question must still be raised whether 
its object, God, is to be taken as ultimate reality, or as the hypostati- 
zation in full personal form of the social organization which religion 
in its varied forms has constantly hypostatized. It is not an impos- 
sible thing that Christianity, as the fruition of religion, may be con- 
sidered simply as the expression in full, free outline of the fact that 
social activities arise, proceed, and end within the limits of personality. 
So interpreted, Fatherhood would emerge as the recognition of the 
generic unity of all men; and brotherhood, as the recognition in a free 
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way of the intrinsic worth of the individual man in the construction, 
maintenance and enjoyment of the social fabric. 

I do not maintain that such is the proper interpretation of Jesus’ 
consciousness, but that, if we would go farther, we must not rest in 
the mere fact of his experience or in religious intuition. Every “fact” 
which involves an inference must justify that inference, and no intui- 
tion can escape the necessity of giving an account of itself. 

2. My second doubt is equally serious, and leads to a similar con- 
clusion. The universal object and working hypothesis of religion is 
God. How has this conception originated and operated ? What form 
of objectivity does it possess? These are questions which we must 
raise, and for which the psychology of comparative religion should 
provide an answer. And my criticism of Professor Knox may be put 
thus: Comparative religion does not reveal a process in which a 
super-sensible ultimate reality is intuited and progressively appre- 
hended, but rather one in which man progressively differentiates the 
fundamental organizing principles of his social life, and mistakenly, 
though naturally, sets these up as realities independent of and pre- 
existent to the social organization to which they were then supposed to 
be revealed. 

I shall now state more definitely the conception to which the analysis 
of comparative religions leads me, and present, in outline, the argu- 
ments by which it is supported. The conception, stated simply, is 
this: Religion in its origin and in its aim embodies or seeks to 
embody, in a unified way, the controlling conceptions, needs, and 
activities of the human society in which it is found. God is the work- 
ing hypothesis or controlling instrument # which the conceptions are 
organized, dy which the needs are satisfied, and im accordance with which 
the activities are directed. My arguments are as follows: 

a) The highly complex division of labor which embodies the differ- 
entiation of social activities leads us steadily backward to a time when 
custom was supreme. This custom, whether fixed or plastic, organized 
into a single instrument of social control the conceptions, needs, and 
activities of the community. Now, it is significant for our purpose 
that custom, originally and universally, was religious. This point is 
recognized by investigators in the admission that every science, every 
art, every institution of mankind goes back ultimately to religion. It 
is evident, therefore that, as it appears among primitive men, religion 
embodies their communal life in its full scope and in a unified way. 

4) Religion occupies a similar position in contemporary life, indi- 
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vidual and social. No one doubts that when religion is vital, it is and 
should be fundamental. Religion dominates our lives because it is 
the whole life. It is not one part among other parts, but the whole, 
of which the several parts are organic members. And thus whatever 
unifies our consciousness, and becomes its controlling instrument, takes 
on religious quality. After the same manner, whenever the conscious- 
ness of a social group is unified, either continuously or spasmodically, 
the experience of the group appears as religious. 

¢) Religion and the character of God depend upon and vary 
with the conditions and circumstances of community life. Anthro- 
pology and comparative religion agree that the lower natural religions, 
such as animism, spiritism, fetichism, embody the conceptions of primi- 
tive communities with reference to their environments and their own 
lives therein, the emotions and desires, the fears, hopes, etc., which 
such conceptions arouse, and the methods of action employed in con- 
trolling the social situation thus developed. To animism everything 
is alive as man is alive. Natural objects, consequently, must be treated 
with the consideration which is accorded to friends or enemies. To 
“spiritism ” the object scruffs off, as it were, the shadow or higher part 
which, for good or ill, can move about freely. Man’s social consciousness 


changes accordingly, and an entirely new religious quality appears. 
To fetichism the shadow or double can attach itself to or enter into 


other objects. Accordingly, man thinks about it anew, feels anew, 
acts anew. 

In the higher forms of nature-religion the same process is seen, 
only in a more marked degree. Note the natures of the gods. Com- 
munity life has now become more settled, customs more complex and 
more highly organized, the sanctions of social life more elaborately 
developed. The god—what is it? Anything and everything con- 
ceived as having an important or controlling influence in the life of 
the community—the sun, moon, fire, the thunderbolt, the seasons, the 
sea, agencies of every kind, good or bad. These are reverenced or 
propitiated because of, and in accordance with, their influence upon 
the life and destiny of mankind. 0 

What of the god’s character? It is the reflex of man’s, #. ¢., of 
controlling social principles; and in all but vital ethical religions it is 
the reflex of conservative, as opposed to ideal, social principles. Hence, 
when ethical religions emerge, 7. ¢., when religious reconstruction has 
consciously begun, the complaint is made that the gods have a lower 
standard of action than that which is proper to men. Again, the gods 
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are to such an extent the reflex of social principles that we find in their 
characters and relationships every phase of social development. Note, 
for example, the emergence of a hierarchy of the gods, paralleling the 
social distinctions of king, noble, serf; the genealogy of the gods, 
paralleling the tracing of social relationships by way of the father or 
of the mother; the gradual transformation of the character of a god, 
paralleling the change which the object, action, or person represented 
by the god undergoes in the estimation of the society by which he is 
worshiped. 

In ethical religions the applicability of our hypothesis is once more 
apparent. Confucianism represents a static social organization which 
has taken on a strictly religious character. Hinduism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism are expressions of a social system in which the bond of unity 
is negative rather than positive, and in which the relation of the mem- 
bers of society to the whole is mechanical rather than organic. For 
good reason, Hinduism and Buddhism are religions not of this world, 
and Brahmanism the cult of a class rather than the religion of the 
many. On the other hand, the Jewish community, virile and stubborn, 
torn asunder, conquered, deported, but still maintaining an active 
family life and the tradition of a social organization, emerges with the 
conception of the importance of the individual as individual, of the 
naturalness and necessity of a social life organized on ideal principles. 
This conception, freed from the limits which the conservative view of 
national tradition laid upon it, appeared in Jesus as a religion which 
taught the inherent worth of man as an individual, the necessity of the 
reconstruction of society on ideal lines, and the character of God as 
refulgent with all the warmth and tenderness which the vicissitudes as 
well as the enjoyments of life had trained into the Jewish household. 

Now, if this analysis be correct, what follows as the upshot of the 
science of comparative religion? This: God appears, not as a super- 
sensible ultimate reality whose nature is progressively apprehended by 
man, but as the hypostatization of the social principle which has 
organized and unified community life. And by hypostatization I mean 
that a principle which lives and moves and has its being as a regula- 
tive instrument within experience is set up as an entity existing apart 
from and prior to experience. Thus we see the gods of the nations, 
which are no more than the expression of organized and controlling 
social conceptions, needs, and activities, regarded as realities which 
exist before and reveal themselves to mankind. The explanation of 
this “ dialectical illusion,” as Kant designated it, is to be found in the 
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relations of the individual to social life. At first the social organiza- 
tion into which he was born engulfed him. The activities and methods 
of social living evidently antedated him. They came from an 
unknown past, by means not understood, and still on the very surface 
of them much more complex than anything that the activities of him- 
self or his fellows could explain. They embodied, moreover, the most 
sacred sanctions of every phase of social life. Consequently it was but 
natural for man to set up these activities and methods as realities pre- 
existent to him, yet furnishing the standards of life and conduct. 
Later (as among the Greeks, and from thence downward to our mod- 
ern life), when the individual found himself to be a creative factor in 
social life and organization, this conception gradually changed until, 
among the Greeks, the idea arose that every vocation, every institution, 
every ideal, is by institution and of man, and not by nature and of the 
gods. This conception, set aside to a great extent after the decay of 
Greek civilization, has re-emerged in modern times victorious from 
the grand intellectual tournament. Accordingly, while appreciating 
the naturalness of the “dialectical illusion,’ we must not in our own 
scientific work repeat the error, even though its avoidance involves 
the setting aside of what to many would appear to be a direct intuition 
of ultimate reality. 

Thus the science of religion forces upon us the belief that the sup- 
posed revelation of God to man is really the revelation of man to him- 
self, and that the value-judgments which we are wont to refer to deity 
must now be attached to man’s social organization. In brief, religion, 
understood psychologically and socially, emerges from the science of 
comparative religion as ethics. This result agrees, significantly, with 
the part in apologetics which the ethical plays for such a comparative 
religionist as Professor Knox. 

Watchman, what of the night? It would now appear as though 
religion had been eliminated, and ethics substituted as the self-conscious 
formulation of the principle unreflectively expressed in religion. And 
viewed from the standpoint of science merely, I can find no other 
answer to the question. It does not help in the least to maintain that 
ethical activity unveils an objective moral order; that this order must 
contain immeasurably more than ethics has as yet obtained; and 
consequently that, if the science of religion leads to ethics, ethics 
in its turn leads to religion. Such a doctrine forgets (a) that social 
nature is just as objective as physical nature, and that consequently the 
social ideal is itself the reality and not the progressive apprehension of 
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the reality; (4) that natural laws are regulative conceptions and not 
eternal entities; (¢) even though it were granted that social forces 
were apprehensions of such entities, we should still have no right to set 
up a co-ordinate factor in reality as the determining whole. And this 
is done most certainly when we set up the moral order of society as 
the God of the universe. 

What remains? This, I take it: for a purely scientific point of 
view the way to a satisfactory demonstration of religion is blocked. 
Religion and the Christian Religion, as viewed by science, reduce to 
ethics. So reduced, they vanish as religion. Is this all? By no means. 
There remains the possibility that, from a world-view, reality may not 
appear other than personal in the full sense of the term, as it is 
employed in the Christian conception of God. Should such a possi- 
bility turn out to be an actuality, religion and the Christian religion 
would re-emerge as a conscious possession which had justified its right 
to the field which it would possess. This, however, is the rough and 
thorny road of philosophy, and leads us through the dry fields of 
abstract metaphysics. Along this road and through these fields the 
“enlightened leaders of religious and Christian thought” must pass, if 
they would place their beliefs upon a satisfactory footing. 


S. F. MacLennan. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


JOHN CALVIN 


THE second volume of the great work on Calvin by Doumergue’ 
meets the highest expectations of those who found such complete sat- 
isfaction in the first. It is taken up with a discussion of Calvin’s first 
endeavors. While the first volume contained 634 pages, the second 
contains 815 pages. It is divided into five books, as follows: I, “Calvin 
in Italy ;” II, “Calvin at Geneva—His First Sojourn ;” III, “Calvin 
at Strasburg ;” IV, “‘Calvin in Germany ;” V, “The Return of Calvin 
to Geneva.” 

All through the work the classical school of history, as represented 
by Bonnet and Merle d’Aubigné, is set over against the documentary 
school, as represented by Albert Killiet, Fontana, Lecoultre, and 
Cornelius. 

We have seen that Calvin visited Italy. How long did he remain? 


*Jean Calvin: Les hommes et les choses de son temps. Par E. DouMERGUE. 


Tome II: “Les premiers essais.” Lausanne: Bridel & C*, 1902. xii+815 pages, 
Fr. 30. 
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The classical school maintains that he remained about a year ; the docu- 
mentary school shortens the time to about three months. Doumergue 
goes into a careful examination of the evidence, which comes prin- 
cipally from three editions of Beza’s life of Calvin, ant makes the 
sojourn about two months. 

A second question is: Why did he go to Italy? D’Aubigné says: 


One reason was that he wanted to meet Renée, duchess of Ferrara, a 
princess of exemplary virtue. But what thoughts occupied his mind? Was 
it a question of a council? Having seen Vergerius transferred to Germany to 
sustain the dominion of the pope, did he wish to be transferred from Switzer- 
land to Italy to combat this dominion? Or was he attracted by the almost 
evangelical reputation of Contarini, Sadolet, and other prelates, and did he 
wish to meet them? Did he propose to see the papacy close at hand, and, 
like Luther, to study its scandals and its abuses? Did he wish to preach the 
gospel in the same country where Paul had preached it? Or was he attracted 
by the classical memories of the literature and civilization of that illustrious 
country? There was, without doubt, something of all this in the mind of 
Calvin. He wished to pay his respects to the land of heroes, of martyrs, of 
letters, of Renée of Ferrara, and of the popes. Yet we cannot doubt that 
his chief thought was to inculcate the principles of the Reformation; to 
announce to Italy that Christ had destroyed sin and opened the way to the 
Heavenly Father to all souls who sought him. Thus animated, our reformer, 
like Hannibal in earlier times, scaled the almost inaccessible heights of the 
Alps and pushed on toward that land which was soon to be drenched with 
the blood of the men of the Reformation. 


This long quotation shows the strength and the weakness of the 
classical school. But really, how much of it is confirmed by the docu- 
ments? Nothing, absolutely nothing, says the documentary school. 
What, then, do the documents teach us? Simply this: The young man 
who is crossing the Alps is the author of the Christian Institutions, which 
at this very moment is being read with astonishment, mingled with 
admiration and indignation, in all France and Germany. The dedication 
to Francis I. and the body of the work make the most effective weapon 
yet forged against the papacy, and consequently in favor of Protes- 
tantism. One may well ask whether Hannibal! nourished a more deadly 
hatred against Rome than Calvin did against Romanism. Now, with 
a head and heart full of such sentiments, what must have been his 
emotions when he first looked upon the plains of Italy, where stood 
erect Babylon the harlot, bathing herself in the blood of the martyrs? 
Is it possible that he did not tremble when he first put his foot upon 
that soil where reigned the enemy which he had devoted his life to 
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combat, and where, if he were discovered, he would be taken to pun- 
ishment? “Thus much,” says Doumergue, “is warranted by the docu- 
ments, and this is enough.” 

It is probable that Calvin took the shorter route in crossing the 
Alps and went through Venetia. His first halting-place was Ferrara. 
Doumergue goes into a minute and vivid description of the country 
through which he passed—the plains, the peasants with their peculiar 
costumes, the oxen with their immense curving horns. Ferrara at this 
time was a city of over 60,000 inhabitants. He shows us the town, 
with its picturesque streets and palaces, its piazza, and its cathedral, 
which arouses Ferrarese enthusiasm. One of the most interesting 
places is the house where Savonarola was born. A slab in the wall 
bears this inscription: ‘‘In this paternal house the first twenty-one 
years of his life were passed by Girolamo Savonarola— born September 
21, 1452; burned at Florence 1498.” 

Calvin found a lodging-place in the palace of Este. His gate is 
pointed out, and the stairway leading to his chamber. From this retreat 
he wrote two letters—one to Duchemin, and the other to Gerard 
Roussel. These two letters are all that we have, but they are quite 
sufficient to reveal to us the state of the author’s mind. The first was 
to Duchemin, under the title: “‘How necessary it is to flee from the 
papal ceremonies and superstitions to the observances of the Christian 
religion.””’ Duchemin had asked Calvin for information, and this letter 
was the answer. A few extracts will show its author’s point of view: 

The Catholic church is that Egypt where so many monsters, idols, and 
idolatries are found ; and where so many detestable sacrileges, pollutions, and 
filthinesses swarm, There is only one way to escape pollution, This way is to 
resist its beginnings, and never even contemplate it; for if we allow our- 
selves to contemplate it, we have already passed over its boundaries. True 


piety engenders true confession, Everything is here, and it is necessary to 
hold fast to it. 


He then begins his attack on Roman ceremonies : 

1. The gifts thrown into the box for indulgences: 

Those who give or receive by the very act approve and consent to the 
detestable evil. The vulgar and common excuse that it is necessary to do 
something to appease the rage of the priests, and that this can be done with 
a piece of money great or small, is like the argument of one who throws a 
morsel into the mouth of a dangerous beast. 

2. The holy water : 

Finally, those who take the holy water consecrated by the diabolical 
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enchantments of the priest—do they dare to argue that they do it with 
impunity? 

3. The mass. But it is, above all, against the mass that Calvin 
centers his attack : 


Let us consider for a little what it means to assist at the mysteries of the 
mass. When they come to it, they forget that they came there to be the spec- 
tators of a horrible tragedy. Moreover, no one can deny that this sacrifice 
abolishes entirely the cross of Christ. These two points alone are sufficient 
to condemn the mass. But it is abominable idolatry when they pretend to 
think that the bread is God. It does not follow, however, if the Lord gives 
his body to the faithful who religiously adore the memory of his death, that 
he also gives himself to the beastly and infamous priests to be sacrificed and 
put to death whenever it may please them, unless perhaps we think there is 
some virtue in that stinking oil with which the priest has been consecrated, 
and that it has rendered the hands which it has anointed able to form Christ ; 
or unless we imagine that a priest has the authority of a celestial decree, to 
the end that he may have Christ suddenly at his side whenever he may be 
pleased to call him down from heaven; or unless we attribute to the words of 
Christ some magic virtue which, being appropriately mumbled, show their 
virtue and efficiency. It is evident, then, that this God whom the priest, by 
making himself ridiculous, turns and twists here and there about the altar, is 
not drawn down from heaven, as they wish to make us think, but is such as 
has come from the mill. 


He closes this letter with an eloquent passage in which he urges 
that this cause is so fundamental that we should be willing to spill our 
blood or lose our lives for it, if this should be necessary ; for death is 
only a passage from a very short period of sorrow to an immortal life 
and a joyful repose. 

Calvin had scarcely finished his first letter when he took up his pen 
to write another. He had met a great disappointment. Duchemin 
was only a layman, but he had another friend, Gerard Roussel, who 
was a pastor. In the earlier stages of the Reformation he had rendered 
valuable service. But now, notwithstanding the corruptions of the 
church so energetically stigmatized by his master, he had allowed him- 
self to be named priest of Oberon. The letter shows that Calvin 
trembled with rage. He had called Duchemin “strong man for good,” 
“dear friend,” “special friend.” But here his tone changes. He 
entitles his letter to Roussel: “John Calvin to a former friend, at 
present a prelate.” Here is a specimen of the contents : 

I treat you very mildly when I call you a homicide and a traitor. For 


here is a crime wretched and detestable above all others in that you every 
day sell and crucify the Son of God. 
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A very interesting account is given of Calvin’s meeting with the 
duchess of Ferrara. He became the director of her conscience and 
this was the beginning of a friendship and correspondence that lasted 
during the reformer’s lifetime. In this, as in all other respects, he was 
a prophet with a prophet’s characteristics. He had no time for the 
superfluous or for light conversation. All was serious, dealing only 
with the essential, and the essential is the life of the soul. 

He returned from Italy, as Doumergue thinks, through the valley 
of Aosta, and finally reached Geneva. The way had been prepared for 
him. The movement is called the Calvinistic Reformation, and very 
properly so, for Calvin was to the movement what the soul is to the 
body. It is impossible to separate them. Without Calvin, Geneva 
would not have been Geneva, and without Geneva, Calvin would not 
have been Calvin. The preparation at Geneva was at first negative, 
then negative and positive. It was at first political, then political and 
religious; but always as much political as religious. The one side 
helped the other along, but the whole movement advanced by an irre- 
sistible evolution, sometimes arrested, sometimes precipitated by acci- 
dents more or less dramatic. An exact knowledge of these events is 
absolutely necessary to a knowledge of Calvin’s work at Geneva. Our 


author accordingly goes into a thorough discussion of the entire situa- 
tion. 


Farel had done a great work in the way of destruction, but the 
ardent, intrepid temperament, so useful in conquest, did not serve him 
equally well for organization. At the opportune moment, July, 1536, 
Calvin arrived in Geneva, intending to remain over night. He was 
discovered. ‘“‘Hereupon,” says he, “ Farel, burning with a marvelous 
zeal to promote the gospel, put forth all his efforts to retain me.” 
Farel laid before him the condition of the church, and begged him to 
remain and assist him in the arduous undertaking. Calvin was troubled 
by the appeal, but pleaded his plans, his inclinations, his tastes. 
Then Farel, quivering with a holy indignation, arose and, with a voice 
of thunder, said : 

“In the name of the Almighty God, I declare to you: Your studies, if you 
refuse to devote yourself here with us to the work of the Lord, God will curse, 
because you seek your own good rather than Christ!” 

These words [says Calvin] so terrified and overcame me that I gave up 
the journey . . . . not so much on account of the counsel and exhortation, 
as on account of a terrible conviction that God had extended his hand over 
me to arrest me in my plans. 
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The biographer then goes on and describes in detail, and in all its 
relations, the great work upon which our reformer entered at this criti- 
cal juncture. He follows his subject during his exile into Strasburg, 
and into Germany, describing at length the cities, and the men whom 
he meets. His views of the marriage relation came out in full, and the 
account of his marriage with Idelette de Bure, and of their pleasant 
life together, makes one of the most interesting sections of the book. 

The question as to Calvin’s attitude toward art is very convincingly 
treated. In a general way, the Reformation, and especially Calvinism, 
has been accused of destroying artistic development. According to 
Maimbourg, “Calvinism is only a skeleton of religion, having neither 
substance nor grace, nor ornament, nor anything which quickens and 
inspires devotion.” Voltaire agreed with this Jesuit verdict in some 
lines which Doumergue quotes. But the surprising fact is that two 
recent Protestant writers have concurred in this opinion. Douen calls 
Calvinism “ anti-liberal, anti-artistic, anti-human, and anti-Christian.” 
M. Courtois declares that Calvin “ nourished a holy horror of everything 
that looked like an intrusion of art into the domain of religion.” Once 
more: M. Brunetiére has taken up the same opinion in these words: 

The hatred of art is one of the essential traits and characteristics of the 
spirit of the Reformation, and of the Calvinistic Reformation in particular. 


It looks as if those who have brought these charges have either not 
read what Calvin has said upon the subject, or as if they had read only 
portions of what he said, and portions which, taken alone, would 
make him say exactly the opposite of what he meant. Doumergue 
gives numerous quotations which show conclusively that Calvin was 
not opposed either to the liberal or to the fine arts. He did not con- 
demn pleasure. He granted to sculpture the right to represent men 
and beasts, and he recommended historical painting, the landscape, 
and the portrait. 

As to music he says: 

We know that the chant has great power to move and enkindle the heart 
of men to invoke and praise God with vehement and ardent zeal. 


This he said in 1542. In 1545 he added: 


Now, among other things which are proper to recreate man and give him 
Pleasure, is music . . . . and we are to understand that it is the gift of God 
bestowed for that purpose. 


It is our conviction that when this work is completed it will equal, 
if not surpass, any biography that has yet appeared. Its method is to 
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be recommended without qualification. Just as anatomists are now 
studying the human body in regions, taking all the neighboring parts 
in their relations, instead of tracing each muscle, artery, vein, nerve, 
and bone separately, so in history we are coming to see that the study 
of one subject involves the study of many other subjects which at first 
appear to have no necessary connection with it. Doumergue expresses 
the idea in one short sentence: “‘My method is to proceed from the 
circumference to the center.” 

In our opinion, then, we have here a work to command our attention, 
not for weeks and months, but for years, and many years. 


Joun W. Mowncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


NORTH-SEMITIC EPIGRAPHY AND ITS CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO SEMITIC STUDY. 


THE progress made in the field of Semitic epigraphy and the 
interest taken in these studies are best illustrated by the fact that, 
besides the comprehensive Corpus Jnscriptionum Semiticarum, we have 
now two excellent handbooks of North-Semitic epigraphy, one in 
German* and one in English.’ The former gives a full bibliography 
(up to 1898), a history of the discoveries and decipherment, an intro- 
duction to the study of the monuments, a complete vocabulary and 
grammatical sketch, and finally a selection of inscriptions—all pub- 
lished in transliterations and facsimiles. The latter, which has just 
appeared, contains a carefully selected number of inscriptions, pub- 
lished all in transliterations, and to a very small extent in facsimiles, 
with translations and commentaries based on the faithful study of an 
immense literature; furthermore, reproductions of Aramaic, Phcenician, 
and Jewish coins and seals, with ample explanatory remarks; and, 
finally, six extremely useful indices, and an appendix which treats of 
two important documents discovered after the completion of the bulk 
of the book. 

Mr. Cooke’s work deserves to be most heartily welcomed by every- 
body interested in biblical, as well as in general Semitics, archeology, 
history, and languages. For, as we all know, these branches of knowl- 
edge depend to no small extent upon the study of documents carved 

* Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik. Vion MARK LIDZBARSKI. Weimar, 
1898. 

2A Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions. By G.A.CooKE. Oxford, 1903. 
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on stone. To the Old Testament student North-Semitic epigraphy is 
all the more interesting as the nations and languages represented by 
it are more closely related to the Hebrew people and language than 
any others. For him it is, therefore, as important to collect and to 
interpret all data concerning the religion of the Moabites, Phoenicians, 
and Arameans as it is to study the religion of Babylonia and Assyria; 
and the same is true, perhaps even in a higher degree, of the languages 
of the North-Semitic inscriptions, although, of course, the amount 
of material furnished by the cuneiform inscriptions is incomparably 
greater. Documents like those on the Moabite stone and in the 
tunnel of Siloam, the inscription of Panammu and Bar-rekub from 
Zendjirli, of Sin-zir-ban from Nérab, or the Tariff of Marseilles 
are indispensable now for a complete understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. If then, in the main, North-Semitic epigraphy claims the 
interest of many scholars, for the reasons just mentioned, it is never- 
theless by no means only an ancilla theologiae; for the religion and 
the history, the script and the language, of the Phcenicians, the carriers 
of civilization from East to West, must be studied for their own sake 
from these inscriptions. And, again, the life, the history, and the 
language of Palmyra, the great commercial center of Hither Asia 
during the first three centuries of our era, are illustrated by the 
Palmyrene inscriptions. Also a large part of our knowledge of the 
Nabateans, who were the rivals of the Idumeans, and partly even of 
the Romans, and whose empire extended as far as Damascus at the 
time of the apostle Paul (2 Cor. 11:32), is derived from the Nabatean 
inscriptions. 

To all this Mr. Cooke has paid special attention. Wherever 
he comments upon inscriptions relating to questions of history or 
religion, or contributing to our knowledge of paleography and lin- 
guistics, he deals with them most accurately and minutely, and 
frequently he has inserted or appended paragraphs which are in 
themselves almost essays. His interpretations of the many differ. 
ent documents are therefore exceedingly valuable. A certain defect, 
however, is to be felt in his interpretation of the monuments as such. 
This applies, to be sure, in many cases merely to archeological ques- 
tions, but they should not be neglected. However small a monu- 
ment may be, in every case a description, be it only in a very few 
words, should be given. In a number of cases Mr. Cooke has done so, 
but in others it appears as if he had considered the description and 
discussion of the monuments a matter of secondary importance. 
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Another defect is the lack of adequate accounts of the discovery of the 
single inscriptions. It always adds to our personal interest in a monu- 
ment if we learn some details about its discovery; and I feel quite 
confident that students using the book will feel this lack. 

It is, of course, an easy task to add here and there a little to such a 
comprehensive work as Mr. Cooke’s volume, in which a vast number of 
details are collected. Not for the sake of criticising or of finding fault, 
but to show my interest, and to add if possible to the usefulness of the 
book, I present here a few remarks, among which I include the mis- 
prints noted. 


First of all, attention may be called to the fact that several peculiarities 
or special expressions of the Phoenician language have a parallel in Arabic, 
partly even in the modern Arabic dialect of the country where two thousand 
years ago Phcenician was spoken. Thus, for instance, on p, 21, where the 
word 5520, “kingdom” and “royal person,” synonymous with pa: is 
discussed, the well-known Arabic parallel sultan, “authority” and “ruler,” 
might have been cited. More striking, however, are the following parallels: 

On p. 34 Mr. Cooke remarks that = (Eshmun-‘azar inscr., 1. 5) is 
probably oo z. ¢., the verbal suffix of the Ist pers. sing. connected with a 
preposition. The very same form is frequently heard nowadays in Beirit 
and the Lebanon, viz., bini, especially in the phrase ma bfni sai, “I have 
nothing,” an answer to the question 5i bak, “what hast thou?” or “what 
is the matter with thee?”” This reminds us, of course, at once of the curious 
suffix -ni for the 3d pers. sing. masc., found in the modern Arabic dialect 
of Bagdad, which seems to have had a similar history as the Phoenician §5-. 
The other parallel to be mentioned here is sas, pl. sis4n, which now in 
the Lebanon is the common word for “young chicken;” I believe it is the 
same word as in the Tariff of Marseilles, 1. 11 (see below). Perhaps 
also my remark on p. 131 is to be compared in this connection. 

P, 25, ll. 28, 29: The expression “aspirated the final ({ into a (” is 
very indistinct and phonetically incorrect. 

P. 26,1. 21: Read ‘ella instead of 'eltu. 

Pp. 26, 27: The difficult passage in 1. 3 of the Tabnith inscription: 
, TSR rr pan WR DIN bys] MN YB, seems to require above all: 
“Whosoever thou art—every man—that shalt find (or perhaps ‘pass by’) 
this coffin—do not, etc.” The other crux of this inscription is the words 
moa TWD in 1. 5. Although the 4 in ‘WY seems to be certain on 
account of its short shaft, it is not impossible, I think, to read ""O79; for 
also in "3° of the same line the 4 and the % are not very distinct from 
one another, and perhaps there is some mistake on the part of the stone- 
cutter. I would then suggest to read "072 as an adverb, “honestly, truly,” 
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like = in Hebrew; the word {5 may be translated “alone,” or, if 


we take it to be a defective spelling for "M53, “by myself” (S-, @. Lu 
bahtiteya in Ethiopic). Ll. 4, 5 would then read: “for I have no silver, 
I have no gold, nor any jewels, truly by myself I am lying in this coffin.” 

P. 30: As is known, the man who carved the Eshmun-‘azar inscription 
made several mistakes. In these cases it seems to me that in the translitera- 
tion, which is meant to be a restored and established text, the corrected 
letters should be given in parentheses, ¢.g., F\('3)5%0 in 1. 11, CO)N in 
1. 15, (a)yo" in 1.16. These words would have to be explained afterwards 
in the commentary. This rule would then, of course, apply to all inscriptions, 
and, ¢. g., on p. 113, inscr. 42, 1. 21, we should read 4(‘9) instead of 5p. In 
a few cases Mr. Cooke has done so himself; cf. No. 91, 1. 6 and 1. 8, where 
we read (3) instead of MQ of the original, and {(")"3 instead of 
fm". Parentheses are to be preferred, because brackets are commonly used 
for restored passages and letters, not for corrections. 

P. 41, comm. on 1, 2: With 4 in theophorous names, which very prob- 
ably means “member,” we may compare the curious Abyssinian names com- 
posed with words denoting parts of the body or objects of personal apparel. 

P. 75,1. 11: An Ethiopic word O70 for “sun” is unknown to me; in 
Geez, Tigré, and Tigrifia “‘sun” is sahay; in Amharic, tay. 

P. gt, ll. 6 ff: The element y in certain proper names is perhaps 
nothing but an abbreviation of PY (see below, note on p. 131); Professor 
Torrey has lately suggested the same.3 


P. 106, l. 11: Read pao instead of 22. 
P. 109, l. § of comm. onl. 1: Read maréha instead of waréha. 
P. 114 and 120: As mentioned above, the word in 1. 11 of the 


Tariff of Marseilles is undoubtedly the same as ss, “young chicken” (also 
used of the young of other birds, as partridges and quail). It would then be 
very tempting to translate yz BR PIN "BX “a bird, grown or young;” 
for in the preceding paragraphs grown and young animals are distinguished, 
viz., ox—calf; ram or goat—lamb or kid. But I do not know how PIN is 
to be explained in that case; perhaps it is a Greek or Latin word. 

P. 115, 1. 13 of comm. on 1. 1: Read Sedy for Seby5. 

P. 129, comm, on 1. 7: It seems to me very likely indeed that a tole pmb) 
is the same as = 79, and that this name is one of the witnesses of a 
certain Arabic immigration into northern Africa as early as about 400 B. C. 
Also several other names which are commonly considered Berber or Numidian 
are easily explained as Arabic. Another very strong argument is, of course, 
contained in the fact that the Libyan alphabet shows striking similarities 
with the ancient North-Arabian alphabets, especially the Thamudene; even 
the dotted letters of the Libyan alphabet seem to have their prototype in 


3 Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXIV, p. 223. 
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Thamudene (and in Safaitic). The * in “ety recalls the final © in 
corresponding Sinaitic and Thamudene names, and the ® in ‘s>r and 
‘pj>a, of which I have treated in my Thamudenische Inschriften (Berlin, 
1904). It is true that the father and grandfather of “ndty have genuine 
Pheenician names, but, as Dr, Lidzbarski has already suggested, the Arabic 
name may have been chosen by an Arabic mother; similar cases, where a 
foreign-born mother gives her children names of her own country, occur not 
infrequently. 

P. 131, 1. 28: I believe that the Punic names “5m and wp dyM are 
abbreviations of mp>an. This would be another case where a is 
dropped in a Pheenician name (see above 7% for PY, note on p. 91). 
Now, it is well known that in the modern Arabic along the coast of Phcenicia 
and Palestine kaf is pronounced like hamzah, as also in dialects of 
Egyptian Arabic and of modern Abyssinian. In Arabic this pronunciation is 
as old as the tenth century A.D. It might therefore not be altogether 
impossible that these abbreviated Phcenician names point to a similar pro- 
nunciation; but I admit that this is very doubtful as yet. 

P. 170: In connection with "OND in the sense of Pe the Tigré 
preposition ‘asar, “after,” might be mentioned. 

P. 199, comm. on No. 70, 1.2: Mémyos is undoubtedly Mun‘im (993%), 
and has nothing to do with pa: etc. It might also have been said that 
Ja&s. ads is very different from «JI yp; for the former indicates a 


certain deification of the king, as, ¢. g.. NPN MIB (see Cooke’s No. 
95, l. 1). 

P. 202: Mr. Cooke says: ‘It is questionable whether the Semitic 5 is 
ever used to transcribe the Egyptian 7.” The word “Semitic” is certainly 
too general; for in Arabic ba would be the rule here (cf. tol, Cooke, p. 
212, and a great many other instances). 

P. 204, comm. on |. 7: The terms “softer and harder aspirate’’ for 

and should be entirely abandoned ; neither of them is a real aspirate, 


nor is one of them harder than the other. Moreover, the so-called “softer 
aspirate” sounds much harsher than ,. 


P. 216, 1. 3: Read fA"g5 for nirsd. The parallel of (us and dup 


does not count here, because in this word [} (or &) is preceded by a 

P. 222: It has recently been shown by M, Dussaud that 5x is to be 
identified with the planet Venus. 

P. 232, comm. on No. 88, 1. 1: It does not seem necessary to me to con- 
sider Shullai a name of the form fu‘la; it might as well be a fu‘ ‘ail 
form, which, although very rare, seems to occur in Semitic nomenclature. 

P. 234, comm, on 1, §: Read |depo for |dap0. 


P. 245, 1. 2 from bottom of page: Read ff instead of (Jl (the same on 
p- 378). 
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P. 254, comm. on l. 1: Mr. Cooke considers 5545 an Aramaic name. 
But, since by lop is a very common name in Safaitic, it might with the 
same right be called Arabic, derived from the root nazara, “to watch.” 
In general Safaitic names might have been quoted much more frequently; 
for many Arabic names which are found in Nabatean, Sinaitic, and Pal- 
myrene are the same in Safaitic, where their Arabic form appears the more 
clearly, as the additional letters tha, dh4l, etc., are expressed in writing. 

P. 269, ll. 2, 3. The name of Bel occurs in a very early public inscrip- 
tion in Palmyra, which has escaped Mr. Cooke’s notice, viz., in »aod Bidov in 
the Greek part of the bilingual inscription dated 10 A. D.* 

P. 269, 1. 21: Mr. Cooke speaks of the cult of Atergatis at Hierapolis in 
Mesopotamia: it appears, however, that Hierapolis in Northern Syria is 
meant. The latter (BouBixy, 53573, Mabbogh, Membidj) is, of course, the 
place in question. : 

P. 275, ll. 2 ff.: There can be no doubt that 5%3 is a hypocoristic. 


P. 277, comm. on 1. 4: Read ars instead of Liars; the long vowel of 
the first syllable is also shown by the Arabic kandn, which has the same 
meaning. 

P. 280, l. 5 of comm. on 1. 6: Read FIP "ST for M5 ST; Zid. in 1. 9, 
read Bow instead of daw. 

P, 288, comm. on 1. 3: I ascertained myself at Palmyra that the name in 
question is 437523. 

P. 294, 1. 10: Read B.C. instead of A.D. Moreover, this inscription 
(No. 132 = Eut. 102) is not the second, but the fifth oldest known; the second 
is Schroeder 1, the third and fourth are de Vogiié in Journal A siatigque, 1883, 
Vol. I, p. 243, II and I. 

P. 298, 1. 7: Read \po8 instead of \pos. 

P. 303, l. 1: The altars containing Nos. 140 A and B are not really sma// 
altars, like the votive altars; their dimensions are given in my edition of these 
inscriptions. 

P. 304, comm. on 1. 1: Read fzeds instead of 1ZaSs. 


P. 309, 1. 3 of comm. on 1. 12: Read womb instead of Jove ; Lidzbarski 
(p. 503) gives correctly Mutterleib. 

P. 313: The Palmyrene Tariff is at present not im situ, but, as was 
reported a year ago, carried away by the Russians. 

P. 333, comm. on 1. 7: It would be better to quote the Syriac Jacop,w 
instead of |24ase,u, since the former has the meaning discussed here. 

P. 338, comm. on 1. 22: The salt lakes of Palmyra are at present being 
exploited by the Turks. 


4Vocik in Journal Asiatique, 1883, Vol. 1, pp. 242-44. 


SCf. Journal Asiatique, 1901, Vol. II, p. 379; my Semitic Inscriptions (New York, 
1904), p. 84. 
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P. 338, comm. on 1, 29: There is scarcely any reason here for adding the 
upper dot to the o in weZobs}. 

P. 339, 1. 4: Read ia} instead of Lia} (the same on p. 381). 

P. 372, col. 1: Add “95 111” after 1035. 

P. 380, col. 1: Read wohed}] instead of woz]; sdid., col. 2: read 
Lec? instead of Lj-009. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cooke’s book is to be recommended, not only 
to students who devote themselves especially to Semitic epigraphy, but 
also to those who wish only to become acquainted with the contents of 
these important documents. For the latter it may be said that the 
majority of these inscriptions appear here for the first time in English, 
and that Mr. Cooke’s English translations are not only reliable, but 
also readable. The chapter treating of the coins and seals is a very 
desirable addition; for this subject, although very important, as every- 
one knows, is often neglected, mainly for the lack of accessible material 
for study. The English and American student could scarcely have a 
better text-book of North-Semitic epigraphy than Mr. Cooke’s work; 
but for a thorough study of the monuments he will have to use Dr. 
Lidzbarski’s atlas of facsimiles together with it, since the reproductions 
of inscriptions given by Mr. Cooke, although beautifully executed, 
number only eight. 


ENNO LITTMANN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


THE LATEST VOLUME OF THE LYMAN BEECHER 
LECTURESHIP. 


Tue “Yale Lectures on Preaching” have resulted, since 1872, in 
the production of more than twenty volumes. Taken as a whole, the 
collection is probably the most valuable set of books in existence on 
preaching, and no clergyman’s library can well afford to be without 
the entire series. Gordon’s volume on Uléimate Conceptions of Faith* 
contains the lectures given by him in Yale University in the autumn 
of 1902, and ranks honorably with any of its predecessors. But the 
nine chapters of this volume do not appear or read like lectures, and 
the preface informs us that “the first and third chapters were not 
given as lectures, but are deemed essential to the course of thought.” 
And so throughout, the author appears as the theologian and the 
writer, rather than as the lecturer before a body of students. But this 
fact takes nothing from the sterling quality of the book. 


* Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. By Grorce A. GorRDON. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. xix-++399 pp. $1.30, met. 
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There are preachers to whom the title of the book will suggest a 
kind of mystic vagueness. They find difficulty in showing the common 
people what “faith” is; “conceptions of faith” may seem still more 
intangible, while “ultimate conceptions of faith” involve such a subli- 
mation of religious thinking as possibly to bring into controversy the 
great mystery of godliness. And without doubt not a few readers will 
take offense when they meet such a declaration as the following : 


We have come upon a new day in theology. Within the last twenty-five 
years in Great Britain and in New England the traditional theology has 
passed away. Like the ice-fields that move south, these traditional beliefs 
have disappeared, melted under the power of the new intellectual climate 
into which they have floated. In the far north similar fields exist, and in the 
polar regions they always will exist in absolute safety; and in certain latitudes 
beliefs that cannot endure elsewhere are completely secure. 

We have listened to a great deal of this sort in recent years. But, 
whether we like it or not, every honest theologian and preacher is 
called upon to reckon fairly with these assertions, so often and so 
widely made. 

The first chapter treats of the preacher as a theologian. The pro- 
fessional theologian is an expert, a scholar, a teacher; and he has done 
a work of inestimable value. The preacher is usually thought of as a 
non-professional theologian, but the functions of the teacher belong to 
him also in a noteworthy way. He is not only a man of God, a 
prophet, deeply conversant in the spiritual life of man, but also a man 
brought into such close and sympathetic relations with the people that 
he can best address them “in the language in which they were born.” 
He is the one anointed to translate the deep truths which are so often 
covered under the technical phrases of professional divines, and to 
present them in a more simple form to the popular understanding. It 
is not wide of the truth to say that most of the great theologians of the 
Christian church have been preachers. The theology of Paul is that 
of an educated mind, the product of profound and passionate thinking, 
but it is the theology of a preacher. 

If one consider method, and method alone, there could hardly be a 
greater blunder than the judgment that described the author of the fourth 
gospel as the theologian. But if we consider him a theologian who in a 
large and noble way views all life in the light of the Eternal, then surely the 
writer who dates the career of Jesus from the mind of God, who recites the 
leading events of his ministry as of unique significance as manifestations of 
God, and who in thus regarding the history of Jesus gathers up into it the 
history of mankind, must be looked upon as the typical theologian. (P. 30.) 
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All this accords with the expressed conviction of the author that 
“the profoundest of the essentially vital ideas of the race may be pre- 
sented in forms level to the average earnest understanding.” He 
affirms his belief that William E. Channing and Henry Ward Beecher 
exerted a greater influence upon the people of the United States than 
all the professional theologians of their time. 

In the discussion of ultimate conceptions of faith it is not difficult 
to show that faith has its necessary conditions of existence, its implica- 
tions, its suggestions, its categories. Even the natural scientist, who 
claims to deal only with open facts of the physical world, finds himself 
time and again in the presence of ultimate questions about the reality 
and the nature of the external world. Nothing exists by itself alone. 
No atom, no organism, no entity in the universe can be conceived of 
apart from relationship with something else, and it is equally incon- 
ceivable that relations can exist without individuals related. Accord- 
ingly, there is no perceptible object in the world that does not 
necessarily imply something beyond itself. That ultimate something 
may be beyond our present knowledge, but no rational mind can evade 
the conviction that it exists somehow in real relations with that which 
we behold or know. And one may therefore say with Tennyson that 
if we could truly understand the “‘ flower in the crannied wall, what it 
is, root and all, and all in all, we should know what God and man is.” 
Hence the mind’s perpetual inquiry after the ultimate reason of things. 

In the third chapter, entitled “Faith and its Categories,” the 
author speaks of the psychological process of knowledge in an infant’s 
mind, and the analogous evolution of spiritual experiences which 
lead on to the unmistakable sense of moral accountability; and it is 
affirmed that “the process by which the conscience of the child 
becomes the consciousness of a moral world and a moral God is the 
subtlest, the deepest, and the most amazing in the life of man.” In 
like manner we note the progressive work of the human intellect in 
determining the categories of thought by “setting in conspicuous iso- 
lation the more significant aspects of the world.” We must concede 
the fact that some things are much more significant than others, and 
so “this search for the more significant aspects of things is the soul of 
all thinking” (p.111). This process of observation, analysis, and syn- 
thesis is an inevitable movement of the human reason, and, because 
human, it is a movement inevitably incomplete. Continual inquiry 
after the real meaning of things upsets or modifies all the philosophi- 
cal tables of categories, and is inevitably subject to revision and 
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expansion. The same is true of the categories of faith. Christian 
thought, experience, and confessions of belief have elaborated a great 
traditional theology. It was early seen that some things in Christian 
doctrine are not as central as others, and the great historic creeds are 
attempts to enunciate the great essentials. The work of such men as 
Origen and Athanasius and Augustine deserves our admiration. 

The romance lying in those old thinkers, the poetry hidden under their 
outgrown discussions, is discovered when one thinks of their work as a vast 
and joyous response to the divine necessity of the time. They stand for an 
infinite spiritual possession beset with the gravest peril, calling for intellec- 
tual forms suitable to the age, forms of preservation for the Christian faith 
and forms of power for it. They stand for an immense creative movement 
in theology. (P. 64.) 


The five points of Calvinism are so many categories of the most 
significant aspects of the world, as seen by those that maintained them. 
Our author regards it as worthy of note that the whole five exhibit 
“an emphasis placed upon will as the core of reality.” In predestina- 
tion and atonement the absolute will of God is the main object of 
thought, while in depravity, regeneration, and perseverance the human 
will is the point of concern. It is now the tendency of philosophy, 


and has been for a century past, “to emphasize will in the universe 
and in man as the central reality.” But the traditional theology has 
been illogical, overconfident, and presumptuous in claiming to know 
too much about the secret will and purposes of God; and so the 
inevitable movement must go on in religious thought as in all other 
departments of human research. 

A new theology is essential to set forth the new values discovered in the 


eternal gospel. The new categories of faith are affirmations of the larger 
meanings that have been found in faith. (P. 130.) 


The ultimates, to a discussion of which the book allows one chapter 
each, are: (1) “The Individual Ultimate: Personality ;” (2) “The 
Social Ultimate: Humanity;” (3) “The Historical Ultimate: Opti- 
mism;” (4) “The Religious Ultimate: Jesus Christ;” (5) “The 
Universal Ultimate: The Moral Universe ;” (6) “The Absolute Ulti- 
mate: God.” Our space will not permit a review of all these chapters. 
The one on personality is perhaps the most valuable. Human person- 
ality, the conscious self, would seem to be the only proper starting- 
point in a logical inquiry into the significance of man and his relations 
to the world. But human personality discloses such abysmal depths 
that no definition of it can be complete. Provisionally, we may say, 
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“it denotes the abiding and unique reality of the single human being,” 
and it “is revealed in the process of knowledge and in the force of 
character” (p. 142). The capacity of the mind to combine and unify 
its operations shows that the personal ego is something more than a 
succession of states of consciousness. All the facts of perception, 
memory, imagination, and reason go to confirm this judgment, and to 
make the notion of man as a mechanical automaton absurd. The 
judgments men pass upon themselves, the formation of habits, and the 
creative activities of daily life attest perpetually the unique personal 
reality of the soul, so that a persistent denial of facts so obvious and so 
significant is sheer self-stultification. But with a definite conception of 
personality in the self-conscious exercise of emotion, intelligence, and 
will, the whole world becomes intelligible. Scientific research is the 
process of organizing into orderly relations all our possible knowledge 
of the objects and forces of the universe. Without the witnessing 
evidences of personality as an individual ultimate, there can be no 
proper understanding or appreciation of the great leaders of history, 
literature, and art; no explanation of the facts of human society and 
the state; no philosophy of religion; no faith in immortality. 

In discussing the social ultimate, our author writes suggestively of 
perils peculiar to our time in current interpretations of human life. 
There is a widespread naturalistic view of life which is a most serious 
menace to civilization, for it reduces all life to the two questions of the 
food-problem and the race-problem. Like the lowest animals, man 
finds his highest concern in the struggle for existence. The whole 
creation groans and travails for no end more ultimate than physical 
well-being and the propagation of itself. All arts, industries, social 
science, politics, intellectual and moral acquirements, exhaust them- 
selves in the life of this world. Right and wrong have only a biologi- 
cal significance, and anything like endless consequences of human 
conduct are thrust aside as at best only a poetic exaggeration. Super- 
sensuous ideas, conceptions of heaven and hell, yearnings after God, 
are either forms of mental disease or mythological creations. During 
the last fifty years the attitude of certain influential scientists has given 
great strength and currency to this naturalistic view of human life. 
The adoption§in theology of this doctrine of the survival of the fittest 
is to play into the hands of a brutish animalism. It is a “ new Calvin- 
ism of nature,” that involves a wider result and a more horrible decree 
of reprobation than the worst forms of the old dogma. The theory 
of conditional immortality is a compromise with the difficulty at a 
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fearful expense. The only effectual offset to this low view of life is 
the gospel of a divine humanity, which emphasizes the uniqueness of 
personality and the stewardship of Christian love. 

The historical ultimate is presented in an optimistic, as against a 
pessimistic, view of the course of human affairs. The foundations of a 
rational optimism are found in the facts of human progress and in 
God’s world-plan for the education of mankind. There are tendencies 
in the social life of man which warrant the highest expectations of his 
future betterment, and which are inexplicable apart from the supposi- 
tion of a coming new heaven and earth in which all our best ideals of 
righteousness and peace shall be realized. A similar line of thought 
leads to the universal ultimate of a glorious moral universe. Special 
interest attaches to the chapter which treats of Jesus Christ as the 
religious ultimate, whose majestic personality “has been so much to 
mankind that any scholar with ordinary historic imagination and 
common intellectual decency must uncover in his presence.” His 
value for the religious life of mankind, his superiority over all other 
teachers, the finality of his gospel as embodying the essence of all 
moral and spiritual excellence, and his unique and adorable union 
with God, present him as the one supreme personality of human his- 


tory. The author declares his profound sympathy with the highest 
christological tradition of the church, but he holds that “a social con- 
ception of the nature of God is the logical precedent for the true 
appreciation of the person of Christ,” as, indeed, it is to the just 
appreciation of mankind. 


The Filial in God, Eternal in his being, wrought into our entire humanity, 
in consequence of which men are men, is in perfect union with Jesus 
He is the supreme historic utterance of the Eternal Son; he is in perfect 
moral union with that in God so named. Before his advent Jesus was not; 
but the Son of God whose perfect human expression he is, is eternal in the 
heavens It is not Jesus who pre-exists before his advent; it is the 
Logos, the Christ, the eternal Son who pre-exists. Pre-existence concerns 
primarily the doctrine of God, and only in a secondary sense the person of 
Jesus. The position here maintained is that Jesus the perfect man is the 
sovereign historic expression of the eternal Son in the bosom of the Father, 
and that Jesus as perfect man is in an association with God ideal, unique, and 
unsearchable We have in Jesus the highest expression of the wisdom 
and love of God, the final single utterance of that in the Infinite which 
chiefly concerns our race—his goodness, his pity, his perfect moral being, 
and our complete involvement with that being. (Pp. 291-95.) 


This view of Christ accords with the author’s conception of God as 
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the absolute ultimate. The Christian idea of God is both a revelation 
and a discovery: from the divine side it is revelation, from the human 
side discovery. It is man’s supreme achievement, and also his supreme 
comfort. He cannot find God beyond himself, if he do not also find 
him within himself. The character of God is love, and the mode of 
the divine existence is best conceived as of a social Being. The deep 
eternal truth of which the Trinity is a symbol may have its best solution 
by means of certain analogies of the human spirit which is God’s 
offspring. 

Mistaken anthropology is the root of impossible theology. The person 
who thinks of himself as a sort of Melchizedek, without father, without 
mother, without genealogy, as standing outside the circle of human relations 
in a false self-sufficiency, naturally thinks of God under the same conception. 
But if the maxim is true that one man is no man, it is no less true that a bare 
unitary God is no God. (P. 367.) 

The God and Father of Jesus Christ is not an infinite Melchizedek, 
nor is he to be thought of as having ever dwelt solitary and apart 
before creating something to attract his love. He dwells eternally in 
relations of Love, and Wisdom, and Power. He is eternal Father, 
Word, and Spirit. Out of his own essential Pleroma human society 
has come, and Jesus Christ, as the supreme revelation of God to man, 
could lead only to the God who is in himself an eternal archetypal society. 
. . » » Man must rise to Christ before he can see the true God. Anthropology 
must first rise to Christology; then it may rise to true theology. (P. 384.) 


This concept of the Godhead, as essentially and eternally social, is 
not very unlike that which appears in the recently published essay of 
Jonathan Edwards on the Trinity. It would not be difficult to find 
objections to these views of God and of Christ. Many theologians 
will promptly reject them. But they may not be so readily refuted; 
they will be very acceptable to many, and any »ne who deems them 
erroneous would do well to think deeply whether he himself be able to 
offer a better solution of the mystery. The volume deserves careful 
and repeated reading. It is not a deliverance of multifarious advice 
to preachers. It has little or nothing to say about the composition 
and delivery of sermons. But for the studious, thoughtful minister of 
Christ it may suggest more material for sermons than half the volumes 
of the excellent series of lectures to which it belongs. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Ill. 
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TWO RECENT DELIVERANCES CONCERNING THE ACT 
OF BAPTISM. 


THE nineteenth century produced a very extensive literature with 
reference to the act of Christian baptism. But evidently the last word 
on this subject has not yet been written. The twentieth century already 
has witnesses to the fact that Christian scholars are still busying them- 
selves with investigations and considerations concerning this ancient 
religious rite. Two works* thus early in the first decade of the century 
have come to us from across the sea. The first is by a graduate of 
Oxford. In what way he was moved to prepare his work he frankly 
tells us in his preface : 

The study of which the following pages are the result was first suggested 
to me by a conversation with a friend who had joined the Baptist community 
because, having gone into the question, he had come to the conclusion that 
the original method of administering the sacrament was by submersion. I 
did not believe that he was right in his judgment, but was conscious that I 
had little definite with which to oppose his conviction. I knew that baptism 
by affusion was represented in the catacombs, but I had no idea of the mass 
of evidence from archeology that witnessed to it as the universal practice in 
early ages. I began my study in the belief that it was at least allowed at 
times; I ended it with the conviction that no other method was adopted till 
the general introduction of infant baptism in the early Middle Ages made 
submersion possible. 

The evidence of a scientific spirit is a demand of the present day 
in any scholarly work. The presence of such a spirit in the volume 
before us, however, is certainly not to be expected after such a disclo- 
sure. The author hasa very definite aim in the task he has undertaken. 
Avowedly he sets out to find something that will enable him “to 
oppose” the “conviction, which a friend who had joined the Baptist 
community” had in some way formed, “that the original method of 
administering the sacrament [of baptism] was by submersion.” The 
scientific spirit is here entirely wanting. It was, indeed, commendable 
on the author’s part that the inquiry into which he was led in the way 
described should be made, since he had, according to his own confes- 
sion, little “ definite” with which “to oppose” the conviction of his 

* Baptism and Christian Archeology. By CLEMENT F. Rocers. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1903. 361 pages. 55., met. 

The Sacraments in the New Testament: Being the Kerr Lectures for 1903. By 


Rev. JoHN C, LAMBERT, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by 
Scribner. 430 pages. $3.50 met. 
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Baptist friend, who evidently had something very definite. But what we 
want as the result of any investigation is the truth and nothing but the 
truth; and the author, by his own confession, admitting us as he does 
to his confidence, had in his purpose nothing more than a search for 
something that might prove helpful in the effort to gain a partisan end. 

This appears in our author’s work as plainly as in his confession. 
He made the study, as he tells us, “to oppose’ a friend who “had 
come to the conclusion that the original method of administering the 
sacrament was by submersion.” But why turn to archeology? His 
friend, unquestionably, had come to his conclusion by the study of his 
New Testament. Plainly, if one wishes to ascertain what was the act of 
baptism in the New Testament period, he must study the literature of 
that period in which the act is recorded. This our author, by his own 
admission, had not done. His previous study had given him “little 
definite” concerning the act of baptism. But it was something definite 
that he wanted and must have in order to “oppose” his friend’s con- 
viction. In other words, he had not so thoroughly informed himself 
with reference to the act of baptism in the New Testament that he had 
no need to study its teachings, or to examine the literature of the early 
Christian church in order to obtain any added information which that 
literature might furnish. The truth, if anywhere, was certainly to be 
found in such a study. But in his search for something “definite” our 
author waives all such study aside and betakes himself to archeology. 
Could anything be more unpromising of a helpful result? Archzology 
has its place in a study of baptism in the early church, yet not the first 
place, and it certainly cannot furnish anything decisive in an inquiry 
concerning the act of baptism in the New Testament period. In other 
words, the plain, direct, unquestioned testimony of the New Testament 
itself as to “the original method of administering the sacrament” is not 
to be set aside by any study of the pictorial representation of baptism 
which later centuries may furnish. Yet this is precisely what our author 
attempts to do. Here also he admits us to his confidence. He knew, 
he tells us, “that baptism by affusion was represented in the catacombs,” 
and so he turned to archeology as promising something with which 
“to oppose”’ the conviction of his friend “ who had joined the Baptist 
community.” 

Our author’s search in this wide field of investigation was rewarded 
to his satisfaction : 

I knew that baptism by affusion was represented in the catacombs, but I 
had no idea of the mass of evidence from archzology that witnessed to it as 
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the universal practice in early ages. I began my study in the belief that it 
was at least allowed at times; I ended it with the conviction that no other 
method was adopted till the general introduction of infant baptism in the early 
Middle Ages made submersion possible. 


This is certainly an amazing conclusion, and yet is it not just what was 
to be expected when the author, in his search for “the original method 
of administering the sacrament,” wishing “to oppose his friend who 
had joined the Baptist community,” discarded the literature and his- 
tory of the New Testament period and turned to archeology? The 
probabilities of reaching the truth of the matter in any such way plainly 
did not lie in that direction. The opportunity for misunderstanding 
and for misinterpretation in any such study is very great, as anyone 
knows who has given careful attention to the pictorial representation 
of baptism in the catacombs and elsewhere. Wide differences exist as 
to the age to which these representations belong, and even when there 
is an agreement as to the time, the representation may have a certain 
significance to one, and a very different significance to another. For 
example, take the well-known mosaic in the dome of San Giovanni in 
Fonte at Ravenna. The baptistery beneath the picture is ten feet long 
and three feet, six inches deep. The building was erected between 400 
and 450 A. D. The picture is a representation of the baptism of Jesus 
in the Jordan. The Savior is standing in water which reaches to his 
waist. John, on the bank of the river, is holding in his right hand 
over the head of Christ a patera, and above is a descending dove. Our 
author says that John is pouring water “from a patera over the head 
of Christ,” and in his illustration of the mosaic water is falling from 
the patera upon the head of Christ. Our author, however, is frank 
enough to say that “according to Strzygowski the patera is a fourteenth- 
century restoration, as no such instrument was used till that date.” 
But he might also have added that the photograph of the mosaic taken 
by Ricci of Ravenna shows no water falling from the patera (p. 278). 

But suppose the patera were not a restoration, and that it belongs 
to the fifth century, misinterpretation of its significance is easy. It is 
a well-known fact that in the Greek church the act of baptism has 
always been trine immersion. If the representation at Ravenna of the 
baptism of the Savior by John is placed by the side of such a repre- 
sentation on a baptismal token in use in the Greek church at the pres- 
ent day, the similarity is remarkable. In both cases the patera is held 
over the head of the candidate, yet no one would claim for an instant 
that the representation of the baptism of Christ on this baptismal token 
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in the Greek church of today is a witness for affusion as the act of 
baptism as administered in that church. As is well known, the bestow- 
ment from the patera in the representation in the baptismal token is 
the perfected chrism which follows the administration of trine immer- 
sion. Why not in the Ravenna mosaic? 

But even if the mosaic at Ravenna were a representation of affusion, 
how little could it be regarded as furnishing evidence as to “the origi- 
nal method of administering the sacrament”? Our author, in a foot- 
note on p. 297, has a reference to Jacoby’s Bericht ber die Taufe Jesu 
(Strassburg, 1902). Calling attention to a representation of the bap- 
tism of Jesus in the Jordan mentioned by Jacoby, he says: “Our Lord 
stands with the water rising above his thighs, and Jordan hastens in 
astonishment away to the right.” The fleeing of the Jordan, as is well 
known, is a legendary representation ; but our author fails to add that 
Jacoby is authority for the statement that the pictorial representations 
of the baptism of Christ in art have been influenced more by these 
legendary accounts of the baptism than by the references to baptism 
in the New Testament. 

This statement by Jacoby is suggestive of the weakness of the 
author’s appeal to archeology in his effort to find something with 
which “to oppose” his friend “ who had joined the Baptist community.” 
And yet our author seems to be unconscious of it, and he calls atten- 
tion to one pictorial representation after another in succeeding cen- 
turies, through “the ages of persecution,” through “the ages of the 
councils,” through “the ages of the northern invasions ;” and with the 
result that, while he began the study in the belief that affusion “was at 
least allowed at times,” he “ended it with the conviction that no other 
method was adopted till the general introduction of infant baptism in 
the early Middle Ages made submersion possible.” 

Surely great is archeology! It would be interesting to know what 
effect the author’s work had upon his “friend who had joined the 
Baptist community,” but unhappily here we are not admitted to the 
author’s confidence. An early copy, we doubt not, was placed in 
the hands of this friend. It is difficult to believe that one “who had 
joined the Baptist community” because he had come to the conclusion 
that the “original method of administering the sacrament was by sub- 
mersion”’ would be influenced by any such considerations as are here 
presented from the field of archeology. We have the authority of the 
author for the statement that his friend had become a Baptist from 
“conviction,” and that conviction, we may well believe, had founda- 
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tions that would not be moved as easily as were our author’s very 
indefinite beliefs. 

It is interesting to notice how a Scottish theologian, writing at the 
same time as the author of Baptism and Christian Archeology, and 
busying himself with the Sacraments in the New Testament, viewed the 
act of baptism at that early period in the history of the Christian 
church. While his task is avowedly a study of baptism in the New 
Testament as one of the sacraments, he turns for a confirmation of the 
opinion to which he gives expression to church history and to arche- 
ology. In what he has to say concerning baptism, he refers to the 
*“‘mode” of its administration, and calls attention to three lines of evi- 
dence within the New Testament “that have to be considered”: (1) 
the meaning of the verb Bawri{w and of the nouns derived from it; 
(2) the narratives of actual cases of baptism; and (3) any allusions to 
the form of the sacrament that appear to be made in the course of 
expositions of its doctrinal significance. 

From this statement one might certainly expect a facing of the 
facts. The field to be traversed is accurately indicated, but it must be 
confessed that not only is the survey inadequate, but the results are 
meager. With regard to the word Barri{w, the author says (p. 222) 
that “no one questions that its primary and classical signification is ‘to 
immerse ;’” but it is evident, he adds, that the word in the New Testa- 
ment is not used in this literal and general meaning, but has come “to 
bear a technical religious sense, in which, while its primary idea may 
never be lost, the real stress falls upon its spiritual connotation as an 
act of ceremonial cleansing” (pp. 222, 223). The author is, of course, 
aware of the fact that there are those who are not in agreement with 
him in this view. 

Some of the ablest critical writers maintain that the idea of immersion is 
never absent when farri{w is used in the New Testament. This is Meyer's 
position in his notes on Mark 7:4 and Luke 11:38. And Dr. Schaff 
(Oldest Church Manual, p. 50) quotes an emphatic testimony to the same 
effect from a letter by Harnack. 

It is interesting, therefore, to notice the reasons that compel the author 
to differ with these “‘ablest critical writers.” The first which he men- 
tions is this, that 

the theocratic ceremonies of purification are described as “ divers baptisms” 
(Suapbpos Barrios, Heb. 9:10), while fawrifw has come to be employed as 
the equivalent of the Hebrew word 9M", which is used in the Old Testament 
to describe the Levitical washings, and ‘which in the Septuagint is translated 
by doderOa:, 
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But in these “divers baptisms” of Heb. 9: 10, which have reference to 
the washings prescribed by the Mosaic law, the idea of immersion, as 
Meyer and others maintain, is not wanting. Indeed, that these “ divers 
baptisms” were in entire harmony with the admitted significance of 
BarriLw is evident from an examination of the Old Testament referring 
to these “washings,” and from the Targum on the Pentateuch. For 
example, Onkelos translates Lev. 14:15, “He shall immerse his 
clothes and bathe [using the Hebrew word signifying “to swim ”] in 
water.” The facts are with these “ablest critical writers,” it would 
seem, rather than with our author. 

But he has another reason for finding in Bawri{w, as used in the 
New Testament, “a technical religious sense,” namely, that Barri{w, as 
applied both to the baptism of John and the later Christian baptism, is 
used absolutely, 7. ¢., without the addition of any qualifying or descrip- 
tive phrase, and precisely as we use the word “baptize.” 

** John came,” we read, “‘ who baptized in the wilderness ;” ‘they then that 

received his word were baptized ;” ‘‘I baptized also the house of Stephanus.” 
To substitute the word “immerse” for the word “baptize” in statements like 
these would be to rob them of their most specific meaning. 
It would certainly rob them of the “technical religious sense” which 
the author is endeavoring to force upon them, but to say that John 
immersed in the wilderness, or that they who received the word from 
the lips of the apostle were immersed, or that Paul immersed the house- 
hold of Stephanus, would not rob the word of a single shade of its 
evident significance. It is our author who robs the word when he 
endeavors to give it a meaning for which the Greek language had other 
words. 

But there are in the New Testament the narratives of actual cases 
of baptism; what is to be learned from them? our author inquires. 
They cannot be regarded, he says, as “ decisive either one way or the 
other.” It would seem to be otherwise, he is frankly ready to suggest. 

The fact that we read of baptism in a river or pool, taken in connection 
with the strict meaning of fawrrifw, would certainly favor the thought of 
immersion. 

But this is a suggestion the force of which is at once broken by the 
added words: 

although, no doubt, it is true that a candidate for baptism might stand in the 
shallow part of a stream or wayside pond, while the water was poured over 


his head—a form of baptism which appears to be represented in some of the 
early catacomb paintings. 
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It is, of course, to be admitted that the imaginative faculty has great 
capabilities, but our author certainly lays upon it a mighty task in sug- 
gesting the possibility of such a conception of baptism in the New 
Testament times. This was hardly to be expected from one who goes 
on to say that the presumed improbability that there would be a suffi- 
cient water supply in Jerusalem to permit the immersion of three 
thousand persons on the day of Pentecost, or that the jailer of Philippi 
would be provided with a bath or tank in which he and his household 
could be immersed on the spot, are considerations “too purely hypo- 
thetical to count for much in the way of serious argument.” 

In calling attention to the third line of evidence which he presents, 
the author makes the frank confession : 

That immersion was the original method of baptism finds a very strong 
support in a figure which Paul uses both in Romans and Colossians in con- 
nection with a doctrinal reference to the sacrament (Rom. 6 : 3-5; Col. 2: 12). 
He speaks of baptism as a burial with Christ into death, and a rising again 
with him from the grave. Undoubtedly this shows that immersion was the 
usual mode of administering the rite as known to Paul. 


But why “usual”? Is there a particle of evidence to be found any- 
where that it ever occurred to the apostle that there are “modes” of 
administering the rite? The apostle in his designation of the act used 
a word that was fixed, definite; a word which Thayer, in his Greek- 
English Lexicon of the New Testament, says signifies “an immersion in 
water, performed as a sign of the removal of sin, and administered to 
those who, impelled by a desire for salvation, sought admission to the 
benefits of the Messiah’s kingdom.” Yet our author permits a sug- 
gestion of “modes,” even when admitting that Paul’s figure in Rom 
6: 3-5 and Col. 2: 12 gives strong support to the view that the origi- 
nal act of baptism was immersion. This, however, is as far as his 
theory of a “technical religious sense” will allow him to go. He does 
not think that Paul’s language in these passages “ proves that there is 
a depth of spiritual significance in the twofold act of immersion and 
emersion which makes it an essential part of the ordinance.” Our 
author’s reason for his view is certainly a singular one: 


“The great mass of the New Testament evidence goes to show that the 
idea of cleansing is the primary idea in the symbolism in baptism. The 
thought of a being buried with Christ is nowhere found except in these two 
Pauline passages. And the ideas of cleansing and burial are so different 
from each other that it is difficult, as the late Professor Candlish has said, to 
suppose “that the same was designed directly and properly to represent 
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them both; and so the probability is that the comparison to a death and 
burial and resurrection with Christ “is merely an incidental allusion, and not 
the direct and principal signification of the rite.” 

But suppose it was an incidental allusion, and let it be granted that 
the idea of cleansing is the primary idea in the symbolism of baptism, 
is there even a hint in such an admission that the New Testament 
knows anything of any other “mode” of administering the rite than 
that indicated by our English word “immersion” ? 

But we have already exceeded the limits allowed to us. Enough 
has been said, however, to indicate that in the opening of the twentieth 
century Christian scholars in a study of Christian baptism are likely to 
find what they set out to find. We read history through our prejudices, 
Wendell Phillips once said; and this is true too often, even of our 
reading of the New Testament. 


Henry S. BurRRAGE. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


SCIENCE AND THE FAITH. 


It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for me to do justice to Mr. 
Capron’s book.’ And the reason may be put in a sentence. The 
work is one of the best sustained, and altogether the most ingenious, 
which it has been my fortune to read for some time; yet, save in one 
or two places, and these probably unimportant, it fails utterly to carry 
conviction to my mind. Having made this confession, I shall attempt 
little more than a bare presentation of Mr. Capron’s general con- 
tention. 

Mr. Capron proposes to show, on a basis of a frank acceptance of 
all the main consequences deduced by Spencer in the Synthetic Phi- 
losophy, that “the religion of the Bible, the sole repository of religious 
ideas,” is true in itself, and able to stand the most rigid tests required 
by advanced scientific thought. He maintains this thesis through 
nearly five hundred pages, with amazing ingenuity and resource, some- 
what as follows: Interdependence is the prime condition of terrestrial 
life. As the sun and the earth are to physical man, so are religion 
and science to intellectual man. Religion exercises the same vitaliz- 
ing influence upon science as that exerted by the sun upon the earth. 
This is the first great “homology.” The two, in both cases, are con- 
current forces. So far the introduction. Part II deals with the 


* The Conflict of Truth. By F. HuGH Capron. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1902. vii+ 509 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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physical, and consists of the most detailed and acute attempt known 
to me to show that the biblical account of creation not only harmonizes 
with, but anticipates, the nebular hypothesis. I consider this the 
‘ablest, portion of the book ; at least, it is freer from unchastened fancy 
than the concluding part. Here is its final conclusion: 

Translated out of their theological terminology into the exact and literal 
scientific equivalents of the terms employed, the first two verses of Genesis 
run thus: In the beginning the Almighty Being created space and matter. 
And matter was then in a gaseous condition; for it was formless, homo- 
geneous, and invisible, and the Spirit of the Almighty agitated with molecular 
vibrations the fluid mass. (Pp. 212, 213.) 


Its second conclusion is that man, according to the Scriptures, possesses 
four attributes: material form, vitality, consciousness, and spirituality. 
Genesis alleges that, while the last was created, the others were only 
formed; and the account of the formation is scientifically accurate. 
Similarly, the Bible foretells the end of the material universe quite cor- 
rectly. Accordingly, we are forced to admit that the complete conso- 
nance of the Hebrew form of the creation legend with modern science, 
when fairly interpreted, has an immense negative value in removing a 
reproach from religion. 

Not satisfied with this, Mr. Capron in Part III proceeds to investi- 
gate the spiritual nature of man, which was specially created, and to 
show, on the basis of assorted quotations from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, that here too, in a sphere which science knows not of, a per- 
fectly scientific account is rendered of supra-physical phenomena. 
This he effects by the institution of certain far-reaching “‘ homologies” 
between the spiritual and the physical, drawn mainly from a supposed 
analogy discovered in the phenomena of light and their nature and 
offices in the material universe. ‘Here, then, are the factors of 
spiritual sight, placed side by side with their physical homologues : 

God - - - - The Fountain of light 

The word of God - The light itself 

Christ - - The ethereal medium between the 
light-giver and the light-receiver 

The heart - The rudimentary organ of sight 

Trust in Christ - - The method of sight-evolution 


“Our problem is to demonstrate, from these factors, the identity of 
the Bible doctrine of the development of spiritual sight, with the 
scientific theory of the evolution of physical sight” (p. 485). Thus, 
Paul’s argument (Acts 17: 27) is this: 
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Hitherto (prior to the coming of Christ, the great luminiferous Medium 
between God and man) mankind (like the blind Silurian) has been groping 
in the dark, in the vain attempt to find the God of light by means of a feeler. 
. . . » But now that Christ, the luminiferous Medium, has come, there is no 
longer excuse for thus groping in the dark; for now the light is accessible to 
all. (Pp. 487, 488.) 

Molecular synchronism has its analogue in the spiritual sphere, and 
must be acquired ere the spiritual man can recognize the light of 
divine truth. 

This outline gives a vague idea of what Mr. Capron has tried to 
do. It deprives his presentation of all its verve and skill. Thus, the 
book ought to be read by all interested in such matters; for it is the 
best thing of its kind, no matter what one may think of this kind. But 
it ought to be read with a continual remembrance of the question, To 
what purpose is this waste? Also it ought to be viewed in the light 
of such a problem as this: What might Mr. Capron say had he been 
duly instructed in the implications of epistemology? 


Mr. Mallock has always been known to serious thinkers as an 
exponent rather of acuteness than of grasp, and his books excel in 
facility and af/omé rather than in constructive power and insight. In 
the present case’ it is not unfair to say that the balance in favor of the 
lesser virtues swings more strongly than ever. As before, the presen- 
tation is interesting, the criticism vigorous to the point of bitterness, 
the illustration apposite; but the impression continues to be that of a 
palace of ice. In brief, the work will do little or nothing to enhance 
Mr. Mallock’s reputation. From the standpoint of a scientific phi- 
losophy, which recognizes all factors incident to the problem, and 
tries to face the issue—no matter how dread—squarely, the book 
must be judged weak alike in conception and in execution. And this 
debility appears emphatically in the author’s lack of discrimination. 
He fails to observe where the stresses fall in philosophical problems 
as they stand today, and he fails badly at that. We seem to be read- 
ing articles, of a certain sort, which were wont to appear in the 
Fortnightly Review twenty-five years back. The author becomes the 
victim — willing because unconscious— of a species of conventionality 
which, sooner or later, seems to make writers of his faith its own. 
The main subjects of discussion and inquiry are, of course, those 


* Religion as a Credible Doctrine: A Study of the Fundamental Difficulty. By 
W. H. MALLock. New York: Macmillan, 1903. xiv-+287 pages. $3, met. 
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incident to the so-called conflict between scientific results and religious 
beliefs. But, like so many before him, Mr. Mallock has identified 
science with certain metaphysical conclusions which, so far from being 
inferences from modern inquiry, are actually incompatible with its 
central principles. It were surely too belated, at this date, to take 
Huxley and Spencer as the representative protagonists of a scientific 
philosophy. As a natural issue, Mr. Mallock finds himself in a hope- 
less plight. To wit, it is reasonable to acquiesce in two orders of 
existence, not reconcilable in terms of reason. In this connection, the 
book indeed contains one most pertinent remark: “The geese of the 
days of Moses were as wise as the geese of today” (p. 60). While 
some few suggestions may be extracted from the twelfth chapter, on 
“The Practical Basis of Belief,” one is compelled to conclude that, on 
the whole, the work is a good specimen of a prevalent species of 
quasi-popular philosophy, and not entitled in any sense to be classed 
as Wissenschaft. On the destructive side it is not without merit; the 


constructive is sadly to seek. 


R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE SPEAKING OF WOMEN IN THE APOSTOLIC 


CHURCHES. 


THE subject which Zscharnack* investigates is larger than that 
which I have chosen for my title. It includes the churches of the 
second and third centuries, as well as of the first, and the Gnostic 
and Montanistic churches, as well asthe orthodox. But the part of his 
book which will prove most instructive to readers in general is the 
second chapter, in which he deals with the activities of women in the 
apostolic churches. Here he undertakes to prove that in the apostolic 
churches, and especially in those founded and guided by Paul, women 
took part in public worship, were missionary preachers, presided over 
church meetings, taught, baptized, and administered the Lord’s 
Supper. I shall not review.all the arguments with which he supports 
this courageous proposition, but shall limit myself to the more notable 
of those which have to do with the speaking of women in the churches. 

One is derived from the term “fellow-workers” applied to both 
Prisca and Aquila in Rom. 16:3. If the term “fellow-worker” had 

* Der Dienst der Frau in den ersten Jahrhunderten der christlichen Kirche. Von 


LEOPOLD ZSCHARNACK. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 193 pages. 
M. 4.80. 
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been applied to Aquila alone, we should have understood it at once as 
referring to the work of preaching. Why should we give it a strained 
and unnatural interpretation when it is applied to a woman? But to 
resolve all doubt concerning its meaning, we are asked to turn to Phil. 
4:2, 3, where Paul exhorts his “true yoke-fellow” to help two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche, because, to quote his exact reason, “they labored 
with me in the gospel.” But, “to labor in the gospel” is to preach 
the gospel. To think of it as anything else is to wrest the language 
from its obvious meaning in order to support a preconceived theory. 

We now go back to Prisca, or Priscilla, for another proof. She 
is mentioned in the New Testament repeatedly in immediate connec- 
tion with her husband, but in every instance save 1 Cor. 16:19 her 
name stands before his: Acts 18:18; 18:26; Rom. 16:3; 2 Tim. 
4:19. In Acts 18: 26, the most remarkable of these passages, Apollos 
is taught the way of Christ more perfectly, not by Aquila and Priscilla, 
but by “ Priscilla and Aquila.” One can hardly read the passages in 
which these two are mentioned and escape the conviction that they 
preached the gospel as evangelists and missionaries, and that the wife 
was more prominent in the work than the husband. MHarnack has 
conjectured that the epistle to the Hebrews was chiefly written by 
Priscilla, and Renan has said that “Priscilla and Aquila passed almost 
into the rank of the apostles.” But we need no such doubtful specula- 
tions to convince us that Priscilla was one of the foremost missionaries 
of the apostolic age. 

Turning from these biblical arguments, we are directed to the Chris- 
tian romance which we know, perhaps wrongly, as Zhe Acts of Paul 
and Thecla. It is a very early piece of Christian literature, and Origen, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian were acquainted with it. I have called it 
a romance, but many critics are disposed to find in it a large element of 
sober history. Yet, even as a romance, it would be true to the prevail- 
ing ideas of the age in which it was produced. Now it represents 
Thecla as preaching, not only to women in their houses, but to pro- 
miscuous throngs. Moreover, she baptized her converts. The force of 
this appeal to Zhe Acts of Paul and Thecla is increased by the fact that 
the early Christian writers who refer to the book find nothing offensive 
and nothing un-Pauline in these representations. 

But here we are confronted with the well-known passage, 1 Cor. 
14: 34, 35, in which Paul says: “Let the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but let them be 
in subjection, as also saith the law. And if they would learn anything, 
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let them ask their own husbands at home: for it is shameful for a 
woman to speak in the church.” 

It is evident that this must be interpreted with an unbiased refer- 
ence to another passage in the same epistle, 11:4-7: ‘Every man 
praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoreth his 
head. But every woman praying or prophesying with her head 
unveiled dishonoreth her head: for it is one and the same thing as if 
she were shaven.” Here one can scarcely escape the conviction that 
the church at Corinth, founded and guided by Paul, in which he for- 
bade women to speak, permitted some women to engage in public 
prayer and prophecy. Nor can one easily escape the conclusion that 
Paul himself permits them to do so. Surely he is not writing 
about their praying and prophesying in assemblies composed exclu- 
sively of women. Why should a woman wear a veil on her head when 
speaking to women? It is not an act of insubordination against her 
husband. No one could object to it or put an evil construction upon 
it. The requirement of the veil on the head as a symbol of subordi- 
nation cannot be explained without the acknowledgment that the 
assembly in which it was to be worn was composed both of men and 
women. 

It has been supposed by some commentators that Paul imposed 
upon the Greek women who prayed and prophesied in mixed assem- 
blies the oriental face-veil, a garment entirely new to them. But this 
is not so. He expressly prescribes a head-veil, and not a face-veil. The 
man must pray and prophesy with his head uncovered. The woman 
must pray and prophesy with her head covered. No man ever thought 
of praying or prophesying with his face covered, and hence the legisla- 
tion in reference to the man relates solely to his head. So also the 
legislation in reference to the woman relates solely to herhead. When 
it is said that for a woman to pray or to prophesy with her head uncov- 
ered “‘is all one and the same thing as if she were shaven,” the refer- 
ence is solely to the head, and not to the face. There is nothing 
on the face of a woman which could be removed by shaving. But 
prostitutes sometimes shaved the head. This interpretation of the 
law is corroborated by early Christian art, in which the “ orante,” or 
“praying woman,” is often delineated, and usually with the veil on the 
head, but never on the face. 

It is clear from all this that Paul was not thinking of the mere dan- 
ger of encouraging immodesty in the women who prophesied, but of 
the danger of encouraging wrong ideas concerning the auxiliary posi- 
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tion of women in the constitution of the human race. These wrong 
ideas might arise in the mind of the prophetess, or in the minds of 
other Christian women who heard her and interpreted her liberty as 
authorizing license. They might be attributed to Christianity itself 
‘by its pagan critics, much to its disadvantage. It was necessary, there- 
fore, on every account to require that the woman praying or prophesy- 
ing in mixed assemblies should indicate by some slight and not 
inconvenient symbol the fact that she was not a revolutionist, but an 
advocate of conservative views. An explanation of the head-covering 
would often be asked, and the answer would set the whole matter in its 
proper light. 

If we turn, now, to the later passage in the same epistle, where 
women are required to keep silence in the churches, and to “ask their 
own husbands at home, if they would learn anything,” the difficulty 
which it presents is not very great. It states the general rule. But it 
surely does not forbid the very exception already permitted in an 
earlier chapter. The general rule is perhaps a good one for all times 
and all places; but the exceptions may also be good for all times and 
all places. The rule would be necessary in the apostolic age, when 
women were incredibly ignorant, and in a Greek community, where 
they had all the curiosity, vivacity, and irreverence of the Greek race. 
Their offense at Corinth seems to have been a disposition to interrupt 
the service with senseless questions, better asked at home, and with 
frivolous difficulties, both of which marked a departure from the sub- 
ordination proper to their sex, and not by the desire to pray, to 
prophesy, orto teach. Those who preach in certain pagan communi- 
ties today know how multitudinous and absurd such interruptions can be. 

Has not the discrepancy between the two passages now disappeared ? 

There still remains 1 Tim. 2:12: “I permit not a woman to teach, 
or to have dominion over a man, but to be in quietness.” Zscharnack 
solves the difficulty presented by this passage by declaring that the 
epistle is later than the apostolic age, and does not represent Paul, 
either here or elsewhere. There is no need of this violence. The 
epistle is from the apostle. But confessedly it was written near the 
close of his life. The churches by that time were organized under 
officers, among the highest of whom was the teacher. The bishop 
must be “ apt to teach.” In these late epistles the apostle is legislat- 
ing concerning the officers of the churches. He excludes women from 
the official position of teacher, on the ground that it involves the exer- 
cise of authority over men. The unofficial missionary teaching which 
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came before us in the early part of this article would involve no such 
abuse. The praying and prophesying which were permitted at 
Corinth would involve no such abuse if they were guarded, as the 
apostle guarded them, by the requirement of the head-covering. 

If now we should apply this entire legislation to our own days, it 
would debar woman from the official ministry, but not from a modest 
participation in the social meetings of the church. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A GREAT WORK IN TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


In the thousand pages of the book before us* is concentrated the 
honorable labor of a lifetime. Students of the New Testament have 
long been acquainted with the Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s critical 
edition of the Greek text which (after Tischendorf himself had died 
in 1874) Dr. Gregory, with considerable assistance in the earlier stages 
from his fellow-countryman, Ezra Abbot, published in 1884, 1890, 
and 1894. Written in Latin by an American domiciled in Germany, 
and acknowledging much help from England, they have a cosmo- 
politan character, and by their own merit have won a recognized 
position as the standard book of reference for all that concerns the 
materials of New Testament textual criticism. Anordinary man might 
have been content with this achievement; but Dr. Gregory is not an 
ordinary man. He has taken the vast mass of his Prolegomena, revised 
it, brought it up to date, added here, omitted there, and finally trans- 
lated the whole into German, and published it as an independent 
work, which now lies complete before us, less than nine years since 
the preface to the earlier work was penned. 

A survey of the contents of the new work will show in what respects 
(apart from language) it differs from its predecessor. In place of 
the life of Tischendorf and catalogue of his writings, which would be 
superfluous here, we have a brief introduction, treating of the func- 
tions of textual criticism (pp. 1-5), and a short summary of paleo- 
graphical data (pp. 6-15). Then follows the catalogue of the uncial 
manuscripts (pp. 16-123), of which it need only be observed that they 
now extend through the Latin and Greek alphabets and to the Hebrew 
letter Vav (4), and that the fragments grouped under the letter T 
reach to T’. Indeed, it is evident that the system of nomenclature 

* Texthritik des Neuen Testamentes. Von CASPAR RENE GREGORY. Two vols. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900, 1902. x-+-993 pages. 
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adopted for the uncial MSS. is nearly breaking down, and will very 
speedily do so if separate letters are assigned to each fresh scrap 
which the sands of Egypt reveal to us. Gregory’s list includes some 
fragments from the Rainer collection of papyri in Vienna, which have 
never before been printed (T‘, T°, T’), and some Grzeco-Coptic leaves 
from Paris, which had better have been left to the records of the 
Coptic versions ; on the other hand it does not include the gold and 
purple copy of Matthew (the kinsman of % and N), now at Paris, 
published by Omont in 1900. The rest of the first volume (pp. 
124-478) is occupied by the catalogue of minuscule MSS., which is 
substantially a German translation of the corresponding section of the 
Prolegomena, with the necessary corrections and extensions. The 
numbers of gospels MSS. is carried on from 1287 to 1420; the addi- 
tions, which are mostly from oriental monasteries, have generally been 
very slightly examined, and add little to our knowledge. In dealing 
with the additional MSS. of the other parts of the New Testament a 
new system has been adopted, in order that all parts of a manuscript 
shall in future bear the same number, instead of having one number in 
the catalogue of MSS. of the gospels, and another in that of the Acts and 
catholic epistles, and yet a third in that of the Pauline epistles, and 
a fourth if it also appeared in that of the Apocalypse. Accordingly, 
the numbers do not run continuously after Act. 420, Paul. 487, Apoc. 
185. The totals amount to 450 copies of the Acts and catholic 
epistles, 520 of the Pauline epistles, and 194 of the Apocalypse; 
totals, however, which are to some extent fictitious, as it is known that 
some of the MSS. included in them are really lectionaries, or are not 
copies of the New Testament at all. 

The catalogue of the lectionaries is introduced by a discussion of 
their value, which is one of the new features of the present work. Dr. 
Gregory sets a higher value on them than has usually been allowed, 
arguing that the conservatism of liturgical usage justifies us in expect- 
ing to find relatively early forms of text preserved in them. As an 
instance, he refers to the retention of the Psalter of the Great Bible in 
the English prayer-book of the present day; and he might have added 
the retention of Jerome’s “Roman” Psalter at St. Peter’s. He does 
not claim, however, to have tested this estimate by the actual collation 
of any of these MSS.; that task may be reserved for later labors, or 
left to other scholars. An elaborate description of the normal con- 
tents and arrangement of these books occupies pp. 329-86, and is 
followed by the catalogue of the MSS., which amount to 1072 in the 
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case of Evangelia (such, Dr. Gregory shows, is their true title, not 
Evangeliaria, still less Evangelistaria) and 303 in that of the Apostolos. 
Among the new additions is a leaf from the Rainer collection (Evl. 1043) 
which is assigned to the fourth or fifth century. 

More than half the second volume (pp. 479-746) is occupied by 
the versions. This, though undoubtedly the lists of MSS. which it 
contains are useful, is, I think, the weakest portion of the work, 
whereas in the last edition of Scrivener it is precisely this part that is 
the strongest. Fuller indications of the character of the more impor- 
tant MSS. might be expected ; and even the purely bibliographical infor- 
mation is not as complete as in the other sections of Dr. Gregory’s 
work. In the account of the Peshitta Syriac, Gwilliam’s article on it 
in the Oxford Studia Biblica, which forecast the general results of his 
edition of the gospels in this version, is merely named, without any 
mention of its contents. The edition itself, of course, appeared too 
late for mention by Gregory, and so perhaps did Mr. Burkitt’s full 
exposition of his theory that the Peshitta is to be attributed to 
Rabbula, though it was published before the end of 1901; but a 
partial proof of it had been made public earlier. Similarly, Mr. 
Burkitt’s article on the Palestinian Syriac version,’ which revolution- 
izes the criticism of it, appeared early in 1901; and even if the first 
sheets of the volume had been printed off by then, discoveries such as 
these might surely have been mentioned in an appendix. In the 
chapter on the Coptic versions Horner’s edition of the Bohairic 
gospels (1898), which supersedes all others, is briefly named in small 
print on p. 538; while Forbes Robinson’s article in the first volume of 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (1898) is not named at all. The 
account of the Middle Egyptian versions (little as is known of them) 
is inadequate, and does not distinguish between the different dialects 
already identified by Coptic scholars. A much fuller list of the extant 
Sahidic fragments is given by Scrivener. In dealing with the Arme- 
nian version one would have expected to find more extensive use 
made of the interesting reports of Conybeare on the manuscripts at 
Edschmiadzin. No doubt these defects are partly due to the fact. 
that the oriental languages lie outside the sphere of Gregory’s personal 
work, and they do not, all told, amount to very much; but the high 
standard reached elsewhere causes one to feel disappointment when 
one looks for a reference in this part of the work and does not find it. 
The treatment of the Latin versions is altogether fuller and better. 


* Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I1, p. 174. 
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The subject of the patristic evidence is one upon which Gregory 
had wished to say something in his Prodegomena, but had been con- 
strained to refrain from want of space. Here he confesses that he 
now feels unequal to the labor of grappling with this immense and 
growing subject, and this part of his work (pp. 747-823) is practically 
nothing but a revised version of the corresponding section in the 
Prolegomena. The fact is that no single writer can at present deal 
with all the problems connected with the patristic citations from the 
New Testament. It is only of late years, since Westcott and Hort 
established the crucial importance of this branch of evidence, that 
much attention has been paid to it, and we are still in the stage of 
collecting materials. A generation or two hence, when all the Fathers 
have been gcientifically edited, it may be possible to sum up the 
results ; at present they are partial and provisional. 

A chronological table of witnesses (pp. 824-46), as in the Pro/e- 
gomena, concludes this part of the work. The remainder of it (848- 
993) is occupied by a history of textual criticism in the past, one 
section dealing with the external form of the New Testament (the 
order of the books, the divisions into chapters and verses, punctuation, 
orthography, and the like), while the other gives a chronicle of textual 
science from the earliest days to the year 1902. Bibliographically 
this is very full, and very useful for purposes of reference, and a fair 
and unprejudiced statement is given of the positions occupied by the 
several critics. In the case of Westcott and Hort a Latin sketch of 
their theory is given, which in a large measure is from the pen of Hort 
himself. What we do not get is any discussion of the whole subject by 
Dr. Gregory himself. True to the principles which have guided him 
through all his life of work upon the subject, he has suppressed his 
own opinions, and has made himself the recorder of the work of other 
men. It is this self-suppression, this objectivity, which, added to the 
accuracy of his workmanship, gave his Pro/egomena their universally 
recognized position as the standard book of reference on the subject ; 
and we find these qualities still in the Zextkritik, which is, in fact, the 
Prolegomena recast as an independent work. But now that this is 
done, may there not be opportunities for Dr. Gregory to take his part 
as a constructive workman in the field of textual criticism? 

For what is the position in which we stand today? No one will 
suppose that with the completion of Dr. Gregory’s monumental work 
textual criticism has said its last word; at the same time, the appear- 
ance of such a work affords a natural opportunity for taking stock of 
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the situation. Twenty-two years have passed away since the publica- 
tion of Westcott and Hort’s /ntroduction; the dust and smoke of the 
controversy arising out of it have died down, and we can see where we 
stand. Some of the principles for which they contended may be taken 
as generally admitted ; others are still subject to discussion and modifi- 
cation. The classification of the main types of text, which they took 
over from Bengel, Semler, and Griesbach, and modified and estab- 
lished on a firmer foundation, may now be reckoned among the 
accepted data of criticism. We have the four main families, whether 
we call them, with Westcott and Hort, Syrian, Neutral, Alexandrian, 
and Western, or, as I have elsewhere advocated, the a, B, y, and 8 
families. Even for the third class, the outlines of which were rather 
shadowy, fuller evidence has been derived from Egyptiay sources of 
late years. 

Further, on the main issue of the controversy which followed on 
the publication of Westcott and Hort’s theory and the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, I think it may be claimed that a decision has 
been reached. As between the a and £ types (Syrian and Neutral), 
the general sense of scholars has pronounced emphatically in favor of 
the latter. The old “Textus Receptus,” which was defended so 
strenuously by Burgon and his lieutenant, Miller, is now practically 
without a champion among scholars. Its claims are to some extent 
maintained by Mr. Gwilliam, from the standpoint of the Peshitta 
version ; but the position of the Peshitta has been steadily undermined 
by successive discoveries, notably by Mr. Burkitt’s recent proof that 
it was not used by Ephraem. On the whole, the position is now con- 
ceded that the type of text which predominates (amid all variety of 
detail) in the great mass of later authorities, and finds its English 
form in the Authorized Version, is of a secondary character, taking 
shape about the period of Chrysostom. Future investigation may 
reveal something more of its history, but will hardly rehabilitate it in 
its former authority. 

But textual research during the last twenty-two years has not 
been content with the establishment of this result. Since the first 
heat of this primary controversy began to cool, its energies have 
been chiefly directed to the investigation of the positive character 
and history of the B text, and especially to the examination of the 
8 or Western text. This investigation has followed two channels. In 
the first place, there has been the discovery of certain fresh docu- 
ments, notably the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest, the text of which has 
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augmented the body of available evidence on the subject, while 
older documents, such as the fragments of the Old Latin version, 
have been more minutely and scientifically studied. Secondly, the 
evidence of the early Fathers has been searched and weighed with 
a thoroughness previously unknown. It was one of the main merits 
of Westcott and Hort to show how crucial is the evidence of the 
Fathers for the history of the text; and their disciples have followed 
up the line of investigation which they pointed out. The process is 
not yet complete. In spite of the labors directed by the Austrian and 
Prussian academies, and of individuals in other countries, not all the 
early Fathers have yet been scientifically edited; and from time to 
time fresh little discoveries are made which increase our knowledge in 
this field.? 


Nevertheless, some definite results are already discernible. It is 
clear that the type of texts—related, but yet very divergent among 
themselves—which Westcott and Hort called “Western” predomi- 
nated in all parts of the Christian world in the earliest period to which 
our evidence at present carries us, that is, in the second century and 
the beginning of the third. We find it in Syria, Egypt, Africa, Gaul ; in 
Justin, Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Irenzeus. On the other 


hand, the available evidence tends more and more to connect the 
“Neutral” text with the school of Origen, with Egypt and Palestine; 
and even here it did not by any means hold undisputed sway. Con- 
sequently, it is natural that many scholars are increasingly inclined to 
magnify the claims of the 8 type, and especially of that form of it 
which appears to be the earlier, and is embodied in the Bobbio frag- 
ment known as & and the quotations of Cyprian. When this sub- 
group of early authorities is in agreement with the Syriac subgroup 
headed by the Sinaitic Syriac MS., we unquestionably have a strong 
and broadly based consensus of authorities, the testimony of which is 
deserving of all consideration. 

Still, even when we have got so far, we are far from a definite con- 
clusion in which we can rest. The evidence of the western group is 
so divergent and so incomplete that it would be a very hard task to 
construct a continuous text of this type which could be regarded as 
satisfactory, even by its adherents. On the other hand, the £ text has 

3For instance, the fragmentary text published in the third volume of Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri, and brilliantly identified by DEAN ARMITAGE ROBINSON with part 
of IREN&US, Adv. Haereses, Book III, hitherto known to us only in a Latin version, 


suggests that Irenzeus’s gospel citations were even more “ Western” in their character 
than was previously realized. 
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very strong intrinsic claims to respect, in regard of age, of character, 
and of internal probability; as is shown by the very pre-eminent 
position assigned to it by Weiss (whose examination was conducted 
on quite different lines from those of Westcott and Hort) in respect to 
its freedom from secondary accretions. Where, then, are we now to 
look for further light upon this problem? The conclusions of West- 
cott and Hort, though not displaced, have been challenged, perhaps 
modified ; but a definite result has not yet been arrived at. 

This must be the task of the future; and already the methods to 
be employed have been indicated, and work upon them is in progress. 
In brief, what we have to do is to endeavor to trace the history of the 
New Testament; and in order to do this effectively it is necessary to 
break up the various authorities into groups, and deal with them sep- 
arately. The work of Tischendorf and Tregelles practically represents 
the limit which can be reached by the method of simple comparison 
of authorities, without special regard to their history or classification. 
The historical method was introduced by Westcott and Hort, who first 
systematically applied the evidence of the Fathers to show at what 
dates and in what localities the various types of text came into being. 
But this line of inquiry has to be pushed further. The manuscripts 


and versions need to be examined more minutely, especially in the 
light of the evidence of the Fathers. Small groups have to be isolated, 
located, dated, and their importance estimated. In this way it may 
be possible to trace more accurately than hitherto the history of the 
New Testament text, and thereby to work back nearer to its primitive 
form. 


The method is not new. It has been applied with considerable 
success to the criticism of the Septuagint, notably by Lagarde. It has 
been found possible to identify certain groups of MSS. and versions 
as containing respectively the Origenian, Lucianic, and Hesychian 
recensions of the several groups of books; and it is hoped that the 
larger Cambridge edition will provide materials for carrying the 
inquiry still farther. In the case of the New Testament, Ferrar set 
the example by his identification of the group of four minuscule MSS. 
which is commonly known by his name. The further researches of 
the abbé Martin and Rendel Harris have increased the size of the 
group and located it in southern Italy. Another group, consisting of 
Evv. 1, 118, 131, 209, has recently been investigated by Lake. The 
purple uncial MSS. of the gospels (N, 3, 3*, and ®) form another 
group which must have proceeded from one scriptorium. Yet another 
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group, which needs further examination, centers round the uncial A. 
Bousset, following up the method which has been successfully applied 
to the Septuagint, has sought to find in the 8 group (B, X, etc.) an 
edition by Hesychius; and this suggestion has been carried farther 
by Schmidtke, who has added another member (Ev. 579) to the group. 
In the Acts and epistles, again, the MSS. with the apparatus of 
Euthalius stand by themselves, and require separate treatment. 

But most of all is searching investigation needed into the history 
and relationships of all the members of the 8 group. The labors of 
Wordsworth, Sanday, Burkitt, Harris, and others have done much in 
this direction already. The kinship of the Bobbio MS. & with the 
text used by Cyprian has been established, and the authority of the 
Old Syriac version has been set upon a firmer basis. Fresh fragments 
of evidence are from time to time being brought to light from the 
quotations of the early Fathers. What we have not arrived at, how- 
ever, is any theory which will account for the very wide divergences 
among the various members of this group, or guide us to the discovery 
of the common form underlying them, if indeed any one archetype of 
the group, short of the autographs of the original authors, ever existed. 
Blass’s well-known theory, which seemed plausible at first sight in the 


case of the Acts, is less plausible when applied to the third gospel, 
and fails entirely to account for the phenomena in the other books. 
The solution of the problem is not yet reached; and it is only by 
patient research and accumulation of facts that a solution will ever be 
reached at all. 


The application of the historical method, it appears, is to be the 
leading principle of the new edition of the New Testament which is 
now in course of appearance, that of von Soden. How far he has 
been able to go by its aid is not yet evident; for the volume already 
published deals mainly with the enumeration and external character- 
istics of the MSS. It is a curious coincidence that the year which saw 
the conclusion of Gregory’s labors in their final form should also 
witness the appearance of a new list of MSS. which aims at superseding 
them. Whether it will do so is doubtful. The new numeration is 
somewhat complicated, and the amalgamation of uncials and minu- 
scules has its drawbacks. Only as relieving us from the difficulty 
(before alluded to) of the nomenclature of the uncials is it to be 
recommended. It is difficult to recognize one’s old acquaintances, 
xm, A, B, etc., under the guise of 82, 84, 81, and so on. This, however, 
is not the place for a review of von Soden; and it is not so much his 
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new system of numeration that interests us as the results of the fuller 
collations of the minuscule MSS. which he has procured, and of his 
use of them to elucidate the history of the text. Successful or unsuc- 
cessful, it must carry the good work forward by the stimulus it will 
give to investigation and the material it will provide for its prosecution. 

Dr. Gregory has earned the right to stand by and watch the further 
progress of the studies which he has done so much to facilitate; but 
it is to be hoped that he will prefer rather to bring his knowledge 
and his trained experience actively to the help of his successors. 
Whether he does so or not, students of New Testament textual criti- 
cism owe him a debt which they can neither adequately express nor 


repay. 


BRITISH MusEUM, LONDON. 


F. G. Kenyon. 


IS GOD KNOWABLE ? 


No THEME can be more central than that suggested by this ques- 
tion. Two works* dealing with the problem, one in a revised edition 
and the other a new contribution, make clear that our age regards it as 
neither settled nor outworn. 

The revised edition of Professor Bowne’s Philosophy of Theism is, 
like his other works, characterized by clearness and force. The argu- 
ments from epistemology and metaphysics are given a much larger 
place in the new edition, and lead to the assumption of a supreme 
Intelligence, a Person, while man must be regarded also as a free 
agency in the process of knowing and in his moral activity. Religion 
is a constituent element of man’s nature and underived. 

An interesting point in the discussion is (p. 14) as to whether the 
arguments for theism are religiously worthless because of the priority 
of the religious experience. But the author holds that -the speculative 
arguments do have worth even for the religious consciousness, although 
we must not go to the extreme of thinking that the purely metaphysi- 
cal arguments can give the full religious conception of God which is 
the outgrowth of man’s intellectual, emotional, esthetic, ethical, and 
religious nature. It is easy to fall back upon the religious conscious- 
ness as the only source of our knowledge of God, but I believe it an 


tAgnosticism. By ROBERT FLINT. New York: Scribner, 1903. xviii-+-664 
pages. 

Theism, comprising the Deems Lectures for 1902. By BoRDEN P. BownE. New 
York: American Book Co. xii-+- 323 pages. 
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error to do so; it is equally an error to regard the theoretical argu- 
ments for or against the existence and nature of God as the only trust- 
worthy source of knowledge, refusing to recognize the religious experi- 
ence as of speculative value. The correct way is to regard all the data, 
both scientific and religious, as material for analysis and synthetic 
construction. The theistic argument is such a construction. Of course, 
this means that there is no proof, ontological, cosmological, or teleo- 
logical, for the existence of God. These famous arguments are only 
phases of the construction reached in view of all the data of experience. 

Here a word of criticism of Professor Bowne’s treatment might be 
offered. Much time is given to the refutation of a logical, deductive 
proof of God’s existence, as though that kind of proof could be essen- 
tially different from any other proof. Professor Bowne would have 
saved himself labor had he gone into the nature of proof deductive 
and inductive. In deductive proof we are simply passing from some 
conceived whole to a special notice of its factors, and from the factors 
to the whole in the inductive process. In other words, the mind is 
trying to form its unity of knowledge out of the unorganized total of 
experience, and to maintain its integrity when formed. When the 
mind thus constructs its whole of knowledge as faithfully as possible, 
and recognizes the relations of the factors in this whole, it has all the 
proof of anything attainable. Now, let the mind consider analytically 
and synthetically its scientific, ethical, zesthetical, and religious experi- 
ence. If the resulting intellectual construction requires the belief in a 
divine personality, we have theism, and the only proof of theism pos- 
sible. Of course, the assumption must be made that, when this is done 
as indicated above, we have knowledge of reality. But it is an assump- 
tion, for the possibility of knowledge cannot be proved. 

Again, Professor Bowne shows that “‘ the mind is sure to conceive 
the universe so as to provide for its own interests” (p. 28), and that 
logic has a regulative use in setting forth clearly the postulates of these 
practical interests. This is an important point, for it emphasizes the 
unity of the human life. Its implication is that we cannot believe 
religiously what contradicts the principles of logic and theoretical 
science, although the religious experience may be the source of truth 
not attainable without the data for consideration gained from that 
religious experience. We have both in popular and in scientific reli- 
gious thinking a tendency to separate between the speculative and the 
realm of faith. Some are apparently ready to believe anything in the 
realm of religious conceptions, and for them it is rather an evidence of 
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abiding faith if they hold themselves ready to accept even what is con- 
tradictory to reason. For example, the Ritschlians require a complete 
separation between theology and theoretical science, and are not at all 
clear as to the manner in which the truth of theology —if it can be 
called truth —can form a unity with the truth of metaphysics. Profes- 
sor Bowne makes clear at once the true position when he says our right 
to make postulates to satisfy our life-needs cannot 

warrant us in contradicting logic and metaphysics, and no such contradic- 
tion can escape final destruction The lack of proof may be atoned 
for by practical necessity, but disproof can never be ignored or set aside by 
any sentiment(p. 33). 

Again, the treatment of the main theme may be characterized as 
theoretical and practical. The theoretical considers the nature of 
reality and of knowledge. A strong argument is made against the 
mechanical, materialistic view of the world-process and of the nature 
of knowledge. It is impossible to do justice to these arguments here. 
Indeed, the author has, I think, treated the speculative portion too 
briefly, crowding into it the gist of what he has said in several extended 
works. The result, however, is that the metaphysics of nature leads to 
the conception of the world-ground as one, as intelligent, indeed as a 
self-conscious Personality. The nature of knowledge also requires the 
conception of the world-ground as intelligent and of man as free in his 
cognitive activity. Hence the error of the mechanical, materialistic 
conception of nature and man. 

I need only call attention to what seems to me unsatisfactory in 
the treatment. For example, too much is made of the mechanical 
theory of the world and of human life. What is the mechanical except 
a method of explanation of the objectively presented? And such 
explanation implies some orderly relation. We must so think of the 
objectively presented experiences, if we think of them at all and try to 
explain them. Likewise, if we try to conceive what man does, we 
think of each step of his activity in relation to its conditions; in short, 
as having determinate relations. But when we think of the will-act, 
we are not usually thinking of it in this objective fashion; if we do 
we must think of its conditions as in the case of any other object. 
Instead, we describe the will-act in terms of the conceived ends and 
motive for the subject and state what it is in the subject’s experience. 
If our interest were that of seeking conditions of the act, as it might 
be, we should fall back into the explanatory method, presupposing the 
objective determining conditions of the will; in short, its mechanism. 
We ought to keep the two points of view distinct. 
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The author holds an ambiguous position concerning the existence 
of things apart from the subject. At one time, things are regarded as 
real, causal existences apart from the subject. At another time, these 
things are all embraced in the absolute, and we are told that we know 
only the subjectively presented object; and yet the main argument 
would maintain the reality of things apart from the subject. Too little 
attention is given to such views as those of Bradley, Royce, T. H. 
Green, and others on this point. What is the thing? Why not say it 
is a thought-object— a thing for mind, as Green says? Can the causal 
category bridge over from the self to the real thing? But the causal 
category is a thought-relation having its application in connection 
with the objects of thought known in the subject’s constructed world 
of reality. Surely there are difficulties here that the author has not sat- 
isfactorily recognized. 

A similar remark is in order concerning the treatment of the 
human self. Like Lotze, the author is positive that the self is a real 
existence in its own right, for it must be thought of as free, causal 
intelligence in knowledge and morals, and yet, on the other hand, the 
self must be thought of as somehow within the absolute. Had the 
author recognized the difference between the mechanical explanation 
of the objectively presented which requires the conception of the unity 
of all things in a whole, and the method of description of subjective 
processes of knowing and willing ends already referred to, there need 
not be this uncertain position as to whether the self falls within the 
absolute whole or not. Of course it does, but we are primarily inter- 
ested in the self from the subjective standpoint of conceiving ends for 
self-activity. We are not usually interested in the question whether, 
objectively considered, these processes are conditioned and condition- 
ing factors in the world-whole. Were we so interested, we could not 
but so regard these processes. 

In conclusion, I have only commendation for the author’s treat- 
ment of the practical interests of life. It is thoroughly wholesome and 
helpful, and is intended more fully to establish belief in the moral 
goodness of God in spite of present evil, and to assure the fulfilment 
of the best interests of life. This empirical vindication consists, not 
in demonstration, but in illustration of our faith. “The deepest 
things are not reached by formal syllogizing, but by the experience of 
life itself” (p. 259). This reminds one of Kant’s statement in the 
Critique of the Judgment, where he says that the practical interests of 
faith in a supreme causal Intelligence do not follow from speculative 
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arguments, but may seek in the theoretical their confirmation. Such 
confirmations and illustrations of our faith are, according to Professor 
Bowne, abundant, and examples are presented in a clear and forceful 
manner. 

The work as a whole will be especially useful for those who desire 
a comprehensive sketch of the theistic argument. It is a book which 
interests the reader because the author has given his own thought and 
has not filled his pages with extended interpretations and criticisms of 
others. 

Professor Flint deals with a negative phase of the problem posi- 
tively discussed by Professor Bowne. But it is a theme on which there 
has been plenty of positive utterance. At the outset he seeks to make 
clear what he understands to be the significance of the term “agnosti- 
cism.” He says that agnosticism is a theory of the limits of knowl- 
edge—the denial “to the mind powers of knowledge which it really 
possesses” (p. 21). While Professor Flint does not restrict himself to 
religious agnosticism, but regards it as only one of the general phases 
of rejection of knowledge “on the ground that the human mind is 
incapable of knowing” (p. 22), yet his work is intended to serve as a 
fitting introduction to natural theology and to confirm and support 
religious belief (p. 640). 

It may be asked in passing: If a gnostic ascribes to the mind 
more, an agnostic less, power of acquiring knowledge than it really 
possesses (p. 26), who, then, may not say that another has too much 
confidence in the mind’s power to know (gnostic) or too little (agnos- 
tic)? One can only give his own theory of knowledge, and this is 
what Professor Flint tries to do. Nor can I understand how agnosti- 
cism can be called a system (p. 30), since agnosticism is only a name 
for a certain aspect of a speculative view abstracted from the whole to 
which it belongs. We are interested in the general position of the 
Sophists, and the peculiar reasons, historical and speculative, which 
caused them to regard the limits of knowledge just as they did. 
Likewise we are interested in Kant’s, Spencer’s, and Huxley’s limits of 
knowledge as an important aspect of the general theory of each. But 
the Sophists, Kant, Huxley, and Spencer, are not the same, nor are 
their doctrines the same. How can there be, then, any system of 
agnosticism to be attacked in such a work as we have before us? 

This point of criticism is so important, if valid, that I must state 
what I mean more fully, namely, that, given our total experience, we 
are called upon critically to examine it and to construct a consistent 
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view of it. We must be “agnostic” toward other theories while we are 
forming our own. Then, when we have done our best, we accept as 
true the result of our constructive activity. It, then, makes no differ- 
ence whether another believes more or less and attacks us accordingly. 
We must measure all others from our own standpoint. If one is a 
materialist for, to him, good and honest reasons, what point is there in 
an idealist calling him an agnostic? The things of importance are the 
two speculative systems as such and the reasons why, concerning cer- 
tain objects, there is such a difference of view. How, then, a system 
of agnosticism ? 

The work before us is an illustration of what has just been said. 
All the author succeeds in giving is what he accepts as true and the 
reasons for his position concerning the nature of knowledge, but, 
instead of proceeding directly to his task, he picks up this abstract 
term “agnosticism,” regards it as a real thing, and proceeds to 
demolish it according to his own view of what ought to be held. Of 
course, the author finds difficulty, as is very evident in the first part of 
the book, in fixing upon a meaning for the term “ agnosticism,” since 
he is trying to create something concrete out of certain aspects of 
different systems abstracted from those systems. A mass of historical 
material, intended as a review of theories of agnosticism and interest- 
ing in itself, but too briefly presented for a history of thought, is 
introduced in such a manner as seriously to interrupt the continuity 
of thought. I may mention, for example, the chapter on “The 
Agnosticism of Hume and Kant” (pp. 136-238). But why call Hume 
an agnostic, unless we give due value to his views as awhole? Hume 
was, indeed, a critic of the faculty of knowledge, continuing Locke’s 
problem expressed in his Zssay on the Human Understanding, namely, 
the sources, certainty, and extent of human knowledge. In fact, he was 
not so much a philosopher as he was a critic of the faculty of knowl- 
edge. For Hume, knowledge consisted of impressions, and faint 
impressions or ideas united by association according to the laws of 
contiguity, resemblance, and causality. We know only conscious 
states, and self and things are only names for groups of conscious 
states. At this point Professor Flint criticises Hume in a manner 
which neglects the difficulty to which Hume called attention. The 
perception is, for Professor Flint, the perception of an extra-mental 
thing-in-itself, and the subject knows himself as a real existence having 
the perception. Wherefore? The extra-mental thing is cause of the 
perception, and in the perception the subject directly knows that extra- 
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mental causal thing-in-itself. Equally so the percipient subject imme- 
diately knows his own soul-in-itself as a substantial existence over and 
above the conscious states. It is enough to say that Professor Flint 
here commits the psychological fallacy of making the conscious state 
cause of itself in the case of perception, and covers up with the term 
“agnosticism” the value of Hume in the history of philosophy. All 
that Hume did—as Professor Flint himself acknowledges — was to give 
a definite answer to the problem of knowledge, as he understood it, 
and apply those principles consistently to the soul, things, and God. 
Is not the center of interest these very principles, why Hume believed 
them, and their significance in the history of thought? Tocall Hume 
an agnostic is of little consequence; it is only Flint versus Hume. 

The criticism of Kant as an agnostic is made from the same realistic 
point of view. Professor Flint says that Kant’s inference 
as to the nature of space is that it is only a subjective condition of sense. I 
admit none of the premises from which the inference is drawn, and reject the 
inference itself. If space be not known by us as objective and external, 
nothing is so known by us, and we can have no intelligible and consistent 
conception of objectivity or externality. The mind has no consciousness of 
space as subjective. It knows it only as independent of itself, as out of itself, 
as what it and what the objects are in. It knows it not as what is given by 
the mind, but as what is given to the mind and apprehended as an external 
quality. And we have no right to assume that it is not what it is appre; 
hended as being (p. 77). 

While we agree that Kant made an illegitimate distinction between 
phenomena and noumena, we think that Professor Flint is decidedly 
missing the truth in Kant’s theory of knowledge, which, allowing for 
. its excesses, after all contains the core of truth concerning knowledge. 
But the psychology of spatial perception —a difficult subject at best — 
does not, I think, support Professor Flint when he says that the extra- 
mental thing is the object of the perception, and that space is extra- 
mentally real and that in which things and the mind are. Instead, our 
knowledge is throughout a subjective affair, and the subjective gains 
objectivity within consciousness, and we construct our world of thought 
and reality. We can not prove that our faculties are adjusted to what 
Kant calls the “noumenal” world, or that our categories of thought 
are categories of being. This is an implicit assumption of knowledge. 
What the nature of that “ noumenal”’ world is is a still further problem, 
which can never be answered except by analyzing the content of con- 
scious experience to determine how we must think of reality. This is 
precisely the problem of metaphysics, and it is not to be decided by 
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the easy method of saying: “ We have no right to assume that it is not 
what it is apprehended as being” (p. 178). This principle would make 
the sense-object exist extra-mentally just as it appears to sense- 
perception with its color, hardness, form, and extension, and the his- 
tory of philosophy from Locke to Kant would have been in vain. 

Moreover, it seems to me that to call Kant an agnostic and a 
teacher of agnosticism is utterly to misrepresent Kant’s purpose and 
work in his three critiques. Kant was pre-eminently an investigator of 
the processes of knowledge, although he promised a metaphysic, but 
never wrote it. Having determined the principles of knowledge, Kant 
defines their scope. To call this agnosticism is to have little regard for 
the great positive service Kant rendered to the student of the theory of 
knowledge; indeed, to all philosophy. Nowhere does it more clearly 
appear that Professor Flint is mistaken in holding that there is a system 
of agnosticism as though it were some distinct system of philosophy. 
Instead, agnosticism is rather a name applied to the recognition of the 
limits of human knowledge which the thinker becomes conscious of 
through reflection. Of course, the important thing is the theory of 
knowledge held. If this be so, the title of Professor Flint’s work is a 
misnomer. Indeed, the reader is impressed at times, especially in the 
first part of the work, with the feeling that the author is at a loss to 
know whether his subject is a system of philosophy, an attitude of 
mind on the part of the one who is searching for the truth, or the 
negative results of philosophical investigations. 

Professor Flint’s own position concerning the nature of knowledge 
is well stated as follows : 

No object of belief or thought, not evidently self-contradictory, should 
be assumed to be unknowable All that we have reason to believe real 
we have also reason to believe knowable Existence and knowable- 
ness—reality, truth, and probability —are coincident and inseparable 
It seems erroneous to suppose that we can draw definite, objective lines of 
demarkation between the knowable and the unknowable (p. 357). 


The mind is, of course, limited by its own laws and the evidence sub- 
mitted. We lack knowledge of that for which we have not sufficient 
evidence. 


Nothing, however, sufficiently proved by evidence of any kind is to be 
rejected because it cannot be proved by evidence of another kind 
Proof, and thoroughly satisfactory proof too, has many forms. . . . . Demon- 
stration is the proof appropriate in mathematics, but it is a kind of proof 
which one has no right to demand in psychology, ethics, or history, or even 
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in the physical sciences (p. 353). The existence of obscurity, mystery, or diffi- 
culties in connection with the objects of knowledge does not disprove knowl- 
edge of them (p. 355). 

These statements are sufficient to show that Professor Flint’s mean- 
ing coincides practically with what I have said above concerning the 
work of the mind, when it was shown that the mind analyzes its experi- 
ence and constructs its thought-world which it accepts with belief as 
knowledge of reality— indeed, as reality in the last analysis. That 
Professor Flint really means this is also shown by his treatment of 
agnosticism from a religious standpoint. Agnosticism “ may be reli- 
gious, anti-religious, or simply non-religious.” Our chief interest con- 
cerns religious and anti-religious agnosticism. Religious agnosti- 
cism is the more dangerous of the two, for it holds that we have 
no basis for knowledge of God and yet asserts a belief in him (p. 423), 
while “the anti-religious maintains that we are both unable to know 
God and unentitled to believe in God” (p. 424). But Professor Flint 
rightly shows that we must not make such a separation between belief 
and knowledge. They go together. Belief enters into all judgment, 
and “ whatever a man judges to be true he also believes to be true” 
(p. 479). But we never believe without reasons which commend them- 
selves to the judgment in some form. It is true we may not know fully, 
but we do know enough to be “sufficient evidence” for belief. We 
must seek a reasonableness of faith. “It is wrong to believe without 
evidence and still worse to believe against evidence” (p. 480). 

But what is “sufficient evidence”? Do we mean we should not 
believe unless we completely understood ? Instead we accept much on 
evidence that is not exhaustive, even in the sciences. Especially when 
action is required, we often act on a small basis of evidence rather than 
not act at all; of this, the principle of authority is an illustration, be it 
the authority of parents, of officials, of the church, even of the Scrip- 
tures; and in each the authority does a reason’s work, indeed, is what 
it is because it is implicitly “sufficient evidence” to produce belief. 
All authority must in some form justify itself to the reason. The Scrip- 
tures are noexception. ‘“ The authority of the Bible cannot reasonably 
be taken on trust any more than the authority of the pope. The Bible, 
too, must produce its credentials and submit its claims to criticism ” 
(p. 548). 

Such being the nature of belief in general, religious belief is a spe- 
cies of belief, and the Christian belief a still more limited form of 
religious belief; but all forms share in the nature of the genus belief, 
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whose general characteristic is belief according to “sufficient evidence” 
of one kind or another. The Christian belief is likewise to be based 
on reasons, unique indeed, yet good and sufficient reasons for the 
believer (pp. 458 f.). Thus it is clear that Professor Flint holds to the 
necessity of the critical analysis and constructive synthesis of all the 
data of experience the result of which is accepted with judgment and 
belief as the truth about reality — it is a unity of all experience, both 
theoretical and practical. 

That Professor Flint means what has just been stated is shown by 
the fact that he does not agree with what he calls religious agnosticism, 
which claims that we cannot theoretically know God, but that by faith 
we do know him. For example, the Ritschlians insist that theology 
must be kept free from metaphysics and natural knowledge, and be 
drawn exclusively from the revelation of God in Christ expressed in 
the Scriptures (p. 594). This should be done because, according to 
Ritschl, theology sums up the significance of Christ’s worth to the 
believer in value-judgments which are not the representative of any- 
thing except what is subjectively satisfactory, and so theology cannot 
claim to be science, since the value-judgments which it summarizes are 
simply individual and subjective, and not necessarily in accord with 
any other reality than the present feeling of the subject (pp. 595, 596). 

I may remark, in passing, that I do not think this interpretation of 
Ritschl’s value-judgments—the usual interpretation—is what Ritschl 
meant. I understand him to say in the third volume of his /ustifica- 
tion and Reconciliation, in substance, the following: May not the soul 
respond to reality in a unique way in its religious experience, thus 
acquiring data for constructive synthesis, 7. ¢., for its world-view ( Welt- 
anschauung), which can be acquired in no other way? The principles 
of which the believer becomes conscious in the active living out of his 
faith are recognized because they constantly succeed in life, they har- 
monize experience, they cannot help satisfying because by them the 
life is in process of becoming. Hence these principles are of value and 
are principles of reality, so far as that subject has experience of reality. 
At this point the value-judgments, in my opinion, form a unity with 
theoretical knowledge, which is knowledge in the last analysis only 
because it is that intellectual construction which satisfies the subject in 
view of his experience, and to which he responds with belief. So both 
theoretical judgments and value-judgments go back alike to the sub- 
ject’s repose in these unique forms of self-satisfaction, repose in a 
given conceptual arrangement of his experience. If this interpreta- 
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tion be correct, Professor Flint, with many others, has failed to do 
justice to Ritschl in charging him with violating the principle of the 
unity of truth and the integrity of the human faculties. 

It is impossible further to present Professor Flint’s views. Enough 
has been said to show that he himself holds to the unity of the mental 
life, both theoretical and practical, and regards as knowable and true 
whatever satisfies the whole man in his mental and spiritual needs. As 
an expression of this central thought, this work is instructive and 
helpful, while a vast amount of historical matter is woven into the 
discussion. 


JamMEs TEN BROEKE. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto. 


THE LATEST HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


AMERICAN scholarship has made another contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament." The author, Professor H. P. Smith, of 
Amherst College, has given us a compendium of the latest views, not 
only of strictly historical problems but also of literary questions.’ 
Every book of the prophetical canon and hagiographa is briefly inter- 
preted with reference to the age to which it belongs. The narrative is 
rendered piquant with modern terms. We are ushered into the pres- 
ence of sheikhs, wezirs, and emirs; we hear the oriental cry for back- 
sheesh ; the harem and the durbar give the narrative an oriental flavor. 
At times the style is racy; the sentences are short and pithy. These 
characteristics, too often wanting in theological works, lend Professor 
Smith’s work great attractiveness. 

It is debatable whether the designation O/d Testament History accu- 
rately describes this treatise. The author would have been more exact, 
as he himself acknowledges, if he had entitled his book “‘A History of 
the Hebrews,” or “A History of Israel.” 

The thread of the narrative is carried down to the occupation of 
Jerusalem by Herod in 37 B. C., and consequently sources are drawn 
upon which fall outside the limits of the Palestinian canon. Where apoc- 

* Old Testament History. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. New York: Scribner, 
1903. 512 pages. $2.50. 

*¥or example: The Song of Songs is a collection of erotic lyrics, with no higher 
meaning (pp. 426 f.); the book of Ruth is a pamphlet of the more liberal party against 
those who desired to abolish connubium with aliens (p. 398); Proverbs and Ecclesiastes 
are products of the Greek period; yet with all his modernity, our author will disap- 
point the advance guard of Mucri and Jerahmeel. 
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rypha and apocalypses furnish the details of the picture, while the Old 
Testament point of view is absolutely discarded, it is not scientifically 
exact to term the treatise Old Testament History. Our author is not 
to be held responsible for the title, as it is due to the editor of the 
series to which this work belongs. In the “International Theological 
Library” another work is promised, entitled Contemporary History of the 
Old Testament. This will both account for the title chosen in this case 
and also for the omission of much archeological material. 

The author is to be highly commended for not having made either 
the fall of Judah or the return from the Babylonian captivity the ¢er- 
minus ad quem of his history. For the historiographer the centuries 
of silence are but a baseless myth. Professor Smith devotes a chapter 
to the Greek period, and two to recounting the great renaissance under 
the leadership of the Maccabean family. We are under the impression 
that the average student and minister ignore this very important period, 
and it is to be hoped that such a presentation as we have before us 
now will assist in dispelling the mists in which that heroic age has 
been shrouded. It is growing upon both exegetes and theologians 
that the contemporaries of Christ cannot be understood without a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the ideas and ideals which were current among 
the Jews of the centuries immediately preceding the advent. 

It is impossible to keep literary criticism and historical research 
separate. Our author correctly states that Old Testament history is 
dependent on the higher criticism of the Old Testament. As a man’s 
theology may be determined along general lines, if his philosophical 
theories are known, so the historian’s narrative may be forecast by his 
analysis and criticism of the sources. In his dating of the hexateuchal 
sources, in his estimate of the historical value of the Priest’s Code and 
the Chronicler’s narrative, in his view of the origin and development 
of the Hebrew religion, Professor Smith is a true son of Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen. He is, however, not a blind follower of any scholar, 
but has obviously come more or less under the influence of every impor- 
tant writer of the above-mentioned school. He is no doubt acquainted 
with the writings of those who have antagonized this school of criti- 
cism, but their views, opinions, and discussions are more frequently 
ignored than mentioned. One of the serious defects of this treatise 
is its lack of discussion. Views are presented, at times confessedly 
tentative and radical, without giving the reader any adequate evidence 
for these positions. 

The most fundamental question that can be asked in regard to a 
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historian is his attitude to the documents which furnish him his infor- 
mation. Is he a well-balanced and judicious critic of his sources, or is 
his criticism marred by groundless skepticism? Our author belongs to 
the latter class. He is equally incredulous of his later sources and of 
his earlier. He sifts J, E, and P for material in order’to depict the 
Mosaic age, and his result is as follows: 

There may have been an Israelite clan that sojourned in Egypt. Its 
exodus was not improbably due to a religious leader. Under this religious 
leader the people entered into a covenant with other desert-dwelling clans at 
Kadesh. (P. 72.) 

Our account of Ezra and his activity is due to the Chronicler, who 
was a mere fabricator. Hence, Ezra is either the eponym of a power- 
ful guild or the impersonation of a tendency (pp. 390, 396). The same 


incredulity and skepticism are manifest in his estimate of the Letter of 
Aristeas : 


The only historical basis for the letter is the interest taken by Philadelphus 
in the Alexandrian library. All else is fiction pure and simple. (P. 477.) 

There is very little of the harmonist about our author when he has 
two parallel accounts or histories. For the earlier period, instead of 
having one tradition, the sources furnish him with four. There are 


innumerable discrepancies and contradictions when the various hexa- 
teuchal documents are compared. It is impossible to get any exact 
historical picture on account of these differences. Kittel,’ with this 
same problem before him, after having submitted his sources to search- 
ing criticism, comes nearer the truth when he remarks: 

A complete laying bare of the strata that make up the mass of tradition 
forces us to see that, although there are many differences in detail, there is 
throughout a remarkable agreement as to the general course of events. 

The present writer is convinced that in attempting to reconstruct 
the history of the patriarchal and Mosaic ages on the basis of the sepa- 
rate accounts, historical criticism has undertaken a task beyond it on 
account of lack of data. Confessedly, according to the theory of docu- 
mentary analysis, each one of the documents, as we have it, is a mere 
torso. If we possessed J, E, and P entire should we have all the dis- 
crepancies and doublettes that the historians of the documentary school 
have postulated? For the historiographer the documentary analysis 
unquestionably makes more problems than it clears up. 

The writers of the Old Testament histories were pragmatists. A 
real desideratum is a frank recognition of the necessary difference 

3KITTEL, A History of the Hebrews (English Translation), Vol. I, p. 168. 
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between scientific modern historiography and the books of the Old 
Testament written for purposes of edification.‘ Of the former we 
may demand that it be scientifically exact in its minutest details; of 
the latter, that they present no falsehood, in order to convey their moral 
or religious truth. Modern Old Testament scholars have too often 
made the serious error of regarding the prophetical and priestly his- 
torians guilty of wholesale invention and fabrication. This view is in 
evidence in the work before us. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us look at some of the prob- 
lems and questions raised by Professor Smith’s treatment of special 
periods. The material found in our book of Genesis is treated in two 
chapters. The first is entitled “The Origins;” the second, “The 
Patriarchs.” In this section of his treatise our author is manifestly 
under the influence of Gunkel. All the stories of Genesis are etiologi- 
cal myths, sagas, and poetical transformations of historical events. 
Gunkel is followed in the interpretation of the story of the fall and para- 
dise. It accounts for “‘the present toilsome lot of the laborer, and for 
the present painful parturition of woman when compared with the 
easy travail of the animals.” Not only does this view fail to do justice 
to the story, but it gives no real ground for such an elaborate myth, 
inasmuch as the Bedawy woman does not find childbirth as terrible 
an ordeal as her more civilized sister. The Hebrew mind was serious, 
and in the story of paradise and its sequel we find it grappling with 
that problem which has vexed the greatest minds of all ages and 
races. It gives the Hebrew writer’s view of the origin of evil. Dill- 
mann‘ caught the true import of this story when he affirmed that in it 
we find coming to light the fundamental truths of the Bible in regard 
to sin and its relation to man. 

We are assured that to the legend-building imagination we owe the 
figures of the patriarchs as individuals. As a conclusion, it is stated 
that there is no sufficient warrant for supposing individuals Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob to have been ancestors of the people. That Jacob or Israel was 
the name of a clan (or that they were the names of two separate clans) seems 
to be made out. Isaac and Abraham are as yet unaccounted for—that is, we 
know of no tribes or clans that bore these names. (P. 50.) 

4In his article “Jesus Christ” (4DB., 11), SANDAY sanely remarks that had the 
writers of the gospels had a nineteenth-century environment and education, in many 
instances they would have written very differently from what they have actually done. 


Mutatis mutandis, the Old Testament historian might take this common-sense view to 
heart. 


5 DILLMANN, Die Genesis, p. 47. 
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There is no need for such extreme caution for this statement con- 
cerning Isaac and Abraham. If Jacob is the personification of a tribe, 
so are the other two. Undoubtedly, to the mind of the writer of the 
book of Genesis they all three belong to the same genus. 

We shall endeavor to show that this view of the patriarchs rests 
upon a faulty definition of history, and is purely subjective. The 
advocates of this position fail to discriminate in their exegesis, and 
their final conclusion is really based upon a fpetitio principit. Gunkel 
maintains that history treats only great public events, and must be put 
into written form. If these two conditions are necessary in order to 
have history, then the early narratives of the Old Testament are 
obviously not historical. Professor Smith nowhere expressly defines 
history, yet from several of his arguments (p. 49) it is evident that he 
would indorse Gunkel’s contentions. If, on the other hand, we accept 
K6nig’s definition of history “that events in general form the content 
of history,” * and acknowledge that such events can be accurately trans- 
mitted by oral tradition, the @ priori buttress of Smith’s theory will be 
demolished. 

The modern view of the patriarchs really involves us in an exegeti- 
cal question which is neither mentioned nor elucidated in this work. 
In Genesis there are many passages of genealogical lists. The com- 
mon phraseology is X begat Y, and Y begat Z, or Y was the son of X. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis will occur to all. The verb “begat” is 
used metaphorically, and the names are gentilics. The plurals and the 
gentilic endings show this unmistakably. There are three exegetical 
questions raised by Professor Smith’s treatment of the patriarchal 
narratives: Is the verb “begat” always used metaphorically by 
Hebrew writers? Are all genealogies the mere skeletons for illustrating 
the relations of clans and tribes to each other? Are narratives full of 
personal interests and vivid with details to be treated in the same 
manner as mere schemes and tables? The exegete must discriminate 
carefully in his answer to the above questions, else he will find himself 
in the meshes of a petitio principit. 

It is to be freely acknowledged that in the story of the patriarchs 
the writer intertwined the details of personal history with interracial 
movements. This may be true with respect to the narrative concerning 
Hagar, Ishmael, Moab, and Ammon. Yet, with this admission, the 
individuality and historicity of the fathers of the Israelitish nation 
remain untouched. 


6“ Die Geschichte hat zu ihrem Inhalt Geschehmisse iiberhaupt.” 
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Our author maintains that the clans of Israel were never at Sinai. 
His own statement is as follows: 

We are justified in assuming that the earliest traditions made Israel 
journey from Egypt directly to Kadesh. (P. 62.) 

The chief prop of this view is his interpretation of Exod. 15:22: “And 
Moses led Israel onward from the Red Sea, and they went out into the 
wilderness of Shur; and they went three days’ journey out in the 
wilderness, and found no water.” He interprets this verse as follows: 

The wilderness of Shur is known to us as the district lying immediately 

east of the isthmus of Suez. It is evidently the thought of the author that the 
Israelites marched straight eastward. The objective point in his narrative 
has been displaced in the compilation, but we can hardly doubt that it was 
Kadesh. (P. 62.) 
“Displaced in the compilation,” and “but we can hardly doubt,” are 
specious phrases in lieu of a proof. We ask: How did the triple tra- 
dition of J, E, and P arise in later Israel, if they never were at Sinai? 
Kittel says : 

If the passage through the Red Sea has been shown to be a historical fact, 

as we believe we have proved above, the natural direction of the Israelite 
march would be toward Sinai.’ 
The best proof that we have for the crossing of the Red Sea is the 
song, Exod., chap. 15. It is essentially a contemporary document, 
and two such authorities as Driver and Kénig recognize it as Mosaic. 
Of course, our author does not have the difficulty of explaining how a 
contemporary made the mistake of putting Israel into a position 
that would take them to Sinai, for, according to him, Exod., chap. 15, 
belongs to a late age. 

The period of the conquest presents the historian with several 
serious problems. There are two sources—portions of Joshua, and 
the first chapter of Judges. The former seems to represent that Canaan 
was first allotted to the several tribes, and that then they undertook the 
work of conquest as united tribes, while the latter appears to regard 
the tribes as acting each for itself, and supposes the whole movement 
to be gradual, extending over a long period of time. In the work 
before us no attempt is made to harmonize the two accounts and show 
their relations, as Kittel, for instance, has done in a masterly way. The 
narrative of Joshua is waved aside with the remark that it is a book of 
edification. Joshua’s victory at the Waters of Merom is a later reflec- 
tion of Barak’s victory at Bethhoron, of Saul’s at Michmash. It may 

7 KITTEL, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 232. 
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be observed that no proofs are offered for these identifications. Our 
author does not state his view of the personality of Joshua. Was he 
an Ephraimite eponym hero, or a later reflection of Moses? 

The book of Judges opens: “And it came to pass after the death 
of Joshua.” If this is regarded as a redactional gloss, as is now gen- 
erally conceded, and the remainder of the chapter is compared with a 
series of passages in Joshua, it is discovered that the account of Judges 
is parallel with the former. These passages in Joshua and Judges, chap. 
1, are excerpts from an older account of the conquest. The person of 
Joshua is inseparably connected with these passages in the book bearing 
his name. This proves that he was the conqueror of Canaan, and the 
problem before the critical historian would be to discuss whether the 
remaining sections of Joshua that bear upon the conquest are out of 
harmony with this or not. Our author does not discuss this problem 
at all. 

Several statements in the chapter on David are worthy of attention, 
as illustrative of the author’s method and point of view. The story of 
Goliath in any form is legendary. We are not informed whether the 
legend-building imagination is at work in this saga attempting to 
explain the subjugation of the Philistine. With K6nig we may ask: 
If Goliath and his duel with David be a myth, how are we to explain 
the sword of Goliath which was handed to David by Abimelech with 
the remark, “The sword of Goliath the Philistine, whom thou slewest in 
the vale of Elah"? The removal of the ark to Jerusalem is not to be 
considered a stroke of statesmanship like the choice of that city for his 
capital. The latter step was taken to consolidate his kingdom, while 
he had no idea of centralizing the worship of Israel. Did the Grand 
Monarque desire merely the presence of the ancient palladium of his 
nation at his private sanctuary ? Once again our writer’s conclusion 
has been vitiated by his view of the sources and by the development 
theory applied to the religion of Israel. One fact is overlooked in regard 
to Israel. Religion was identified with the national life. To have a 
central sanctuary meant a consolidation of the tribes. This was David’s 
idea in purposing to build a permanent sanctuary. The bringing the 
ark to Jerusalem, and later the erection of the temple, were the cul- 
minating acts of two great masters in the art of statecraft. 

With respect to Solomon the statement is made “that he nowhere 
saw the royal opportunity to codify and publish the law of the land for 
the guidance of his subjects and its officials” (p. 173). This is a state- 
ment based upon the silence of our documents. A kingdom like Solo- 
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mon’s must have a code of laws. The antiquity of the code of Ham- 
murabi makes untenable the position of the dominant school of Old 
Testament criticism in regard to the age of origin of the Book of the 
Covenant. The Babylonian code reflects a complex civilization, while 
the word “city” is not once used in Exod., chaps. 20-23. The 
Hebrews had long since ceased to be pastoral nomads, and in the age 
of Solomon had begun to leave behind them even the agricultural 
stage. 

Passing to the close of the Babylonian captivity, we discover that 
our author is a follower of Van Hoonacker and Kosters: the decree of 
Cyrus is a forgery; there was no return except in the mind of the 
Chronicler; the temple foundations were not laid in 537 B.C.; Ezra 
is the product of the Chronicler’s fancy; and Nehemiah visited Jeru- 
salem under Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. For the last ten or twelve years 
no period of Hebrew history has been subjected to closer scrutiny than 
the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. Professor Smith has given us the 
latest views on the subject. The lack of discussion is again apparent. 
A sweeping statement is made, without making clear to the reader the 
real reason for it. The monographs which present the grounds for 
these conclusions are inaccessible to most readers. Consequently these 
omissions necessarily curtail the usefulness of the book. For example, 
Nehemiah’s master is Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. We are not told 
that this theory depends entirely upon making the high-priest Jaddua 
contemporary with Alexander and Darius Codomannus; ¢f/ Neh. 
12:11,22. Wellhausen has indicated that this is a baseless conjecture.® 

The historian’s view of this age will depend very largely upon his 
estimate of the decrees of Cyrus and the other Persian kings recorded 
in the book of Ezra. Meyer,’ the distinguished historian, has vindi- 
cated the genuineness of the decrees of Ezra, chaps. 4—7, and is of the 
opinion that no one whose judgment has not been vitiated by wrong 
conceptions of the origin of Judaism can deny the force of his logic. 
He argues further that the Jews would never have succeeded in rebuild- 
ing their national sanctuary and re-establishing their religion without 
the support and aid of the Persian kings. The toleration and support 
of all religions was part of Persian policy. 

Meyer, with others, makes light of the decree of Cyrus, and regards 
it.a forgery. But critics of no mean ability think that this decree is 
recited only in general terms with Jewish phraseology and from a 

8 WELLHAUSEN, Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte, p. 165. 

9E. MEYER, Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
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Jewish standpoint. The chief reason for rejecting the commonly held 
view of the laying of the foundation of the temple in 537 B.C. is the 
silence of both Haggai and Zechariah in 520 B.C. The argumentum ex 
silentio is always precarious, and in this connection we ask: Was it 
necessary for these prophets to mention this event to the men who had 
been the chief participants in it ? 

In the last analysis, all these difficulties are due to the alleged 
unhistorical character of the Chronicler. To a follower of the Grafian 
school he can at best be an unconscious falsifier who has saved himself 
from more serious charges by his religion. If all the institutions and 
ceremonies of P are post-exilic in origin, the Chronicler cannot plead 
innocent to this charge. As a guide to the history of this age he is an 
ignis fatuus. Wellhausen and Meyer agree in a very low estimate of 
him as a historian, and yet follow him in the general order of events, 
We believe Professor Smith is more logical. If the Chronicler read 
into the age of David and the monarchs the institutions and ideals of 
his own time, have we any guarantee that, writing 300 B. C., or later, 
he did otherwise in regard to the age of the Restoration? 

So far our examination of Professor Smith’s work has been conducted 
from the standpoint of the historian. We are justified in looking at it 
also from the point of view of the theologian, for in his preface the 
author says he intends to treat the subject in its relation to our religion. 
He recognizes the important position which the Old Testament has 
always occupied in the Christian church. The crucial question of the 
theologian is whether the religion of the Old Testament is a revealed 
religion or not. To us it seems that Professor Smith belongs to the 
school which denies that the faith of the Old Testament leaders came 
to them from direct contact with the living God. Yahweh is the 
ancestral God of Midian, with whom Moses became acquainted during 
his sojourn in that land. Yahweh was the God of the desert, and the 
desert life was the life pleasing to him. The religion of the desert is 
polydemonism and the worship of the jimn; and tribal religion is 
naturally totemism. In this respect Israel is no exception. From this 
we would infer that Israel’s faith in its origins at least is not specifically 
different from other Semitic religions. It must be confessed that in 
the Old Testament there appear to be facts looking in two different 
directions. Both liberal and conservative scholars frequently lack 
discrimination in their treatment of apparently conflicting data. They 
fail to distinguish between the beliefs of the masses and the faith of the 
leaders. Semitic heathenism floated in all centuries through the lives 
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and hearts of the masses. They were syncretistic, but it was otherwise 
from the leaders of Israel from first to last. If this discrimination is 
carefully made, we can still believe without doing any violence to the 
facts of the Old Testament, that Moses received his knowledge of the 
Divine Being from direct contact with him. 

With these remarks on the religion of Israel, we shall close, recom- 
mending Professor Smith’s work to all those who desire to become 
acquainted with the latest phases of Old Testament historical research. 
From the standpoint of the school of Wellhausen, no more interesting 
and attractive volume on Old Testament history has been published 
either in America or abroad. 


James A. KELso. 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Allegheny, Pa. 


HISTORIANS are born, not made. This is but another way of saying 
that the first requisite in a student of history is the possession of the 
historical spirit. No amount of erudition will atone for the lack of his- 
torical insight and sympathetic appreciation of the great forces that 
make history. This is nowhere more true than in the case of the inter- 
preter of Hebrew history. Here the problems are so complicated, the 
data so fragmentary, and the danger of dogmatic presuppositions so 
great as to render the task of historical interpretation extremely diffi- 
cult. Furthermore, the audience of the Old Testament historian is a 
peculiarly difficult one to satisfy, including, as it does, men of the most 
widely diverging opinions and points of view in reference to the sub- 
ject—a subject upon which men not only think, but feel most deeply. 
Hence no statement of Old Testament history can hope for universal 
approval; least of all the work under review. It caters to the views of 
no party, but moves straight forward in steadfast adherence to its pur- 
pose, viz., “to put into narrative form the results of recent Old Testa- 
ment study” (p. vii). This purpose is certainly fulfilled. The 
narrative possesses all the interest and charm so characteristic of Pro- 
fessor Smith’s pen; its freshness, vigor, and coherence compel atten- 
tion. Familiarity with the most recent literature is manifest on every 
page. The “results of recent Old Testament study” may not be 
acceptable to us, but such as they are, this book ‘presents them. In 
few cases can the author be fairly accused of offering new and untried 
hypotheses. Therefore, if the results are unsatisfactory, it is the Old 
Testament study of the last ten or fifteen years with which reckoning 
must be made. But Old Testament study as now conducted is a new 
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science, a product of the last half-century ; and, as in the case of every 
new science, results have accumulated rapidly and brought about great 
changes in previous conceptions. When, therefore, the work of the 
last decade is organized and presented in clear constructive style, as in 
this book, it is inevitable that the minds of those not in the closest 
touch with recent historical thought be startled. Our author has a 
sharp eye for the defects of ancient tradition, and is, perhaps, at times 
too ready to decide against doubtful cases; but, on the whole, the 
treatment of mooted points is eminently sane and fair. 

The mythical character of the early stories is frankly recognized, 
but at the same time their religious value is rightly emphasized ; the 
treatment of this material is especially discriminating and illuminating. 
The eponymous character of the patriarchs is granted, but the tradi- 
tions are used to good purpose as furnishing evidence of early tribal 
relations and customs. The chapter on the conquest of Canaan is an 
especially good piece of work. The work of the Chronicler is 
accorded scant courtesy, hardly receiving its just due; ¢. g., the inva- 
sion of Zerah the Ethiopian is unmentioned; Uzziah’s contest with 
the priests is discredited ; Manasseh’s journey to Babylon is strongly 
suspected ; and the whole story of Ezra’s mission is declared to be a 
product of the legalistic spirit of later times, having no basis in fact. 
The return under Cyrus and the resulting attempt to build the temple 
are regarded as unhistorical, with Kosters, Cheyne, and many recent 
critics. The ascription of Ezek., chaps. 25-32, to another hand is at 
variance with the practical consensus of critics, and does not commend 
itself. Nor is the author on safe ground in treating Isa., chaps. 40-66, 
as a unit and assigning it to the period following Malachi, merely 
because of alleged similarities between chaps. 40-55, and chaps. 60-63. 
The attitude taken toward Ezra, Ezekiel, and Isa., chaps. 40-66, needs 
a fuller exposition and defense than the scope of this work permitted. 
These are advance steps in criticism and cannot be yielded without 
thorough discussion. 

An admirable characteristic of the book is the large attention given 
to the development of Israelitish thought. Israel’s history was essen- 
tially religious. Her contribution to the world is not marked by great 
events, but by great ideas. This fact Professor Smith ever keeps to 
the front, giving much consideration to Israel’s literature. The exilic 
and post-exilic periods consequently occupy two-fifths of the book— 
a proportion more nearly in keeping with their actual importance in 
Israel’s history than is usually given them. This appreciation of Israel’s 
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inner life and thought is the strongest feature of the work, and is in 
itself the book’s sufficient raison d’étre. This history is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the author’s excellent commentary on Samuel and is a credit 
to American scholarship. 

The following corrections may be noted: p. xi, 1. 33, Grundriss; p. xviii, 1. 14» 
Sesosthis; p. xxi, 1. 24, Jiidische; p. 75, |. 26, Europa; p. 84, n. 1, Steuernagel; p. 89, 
ll. 31 and 34, Cushan, p. 126, 1. 33, forlorn; pp. 206f., Adad-nirari is a better read- 
ing than Ramman-nirari; p. 246, n. 1, Kurser Hand-Commentar; p. 293, n. 1, the 
Handkommentar on Ezekiel is by Kraetzschmar, not Giesebrecht; p. 345, note, Gada- 
tas; p. 352, 1. 28, Jt; p. 378, n. 1, Abfassungszeit; p. 499, note, Schrifitums. The 
policy of Tiglath-pileser III. was not so entirely new as is represented on pp. 225 f.; 
deportation, for example, had been carried on as early as the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
I. (see G. S. GOODSPEED, History of the Babylonians and Assyrians, pp. 170, 239). 


Joun M. P. Situ. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE WORKS OF ZWINGLI. 


ONLy a few years have passed since, by the issue of the eighty-sev- 
enth volume of the Corpus Reformatorum, the enterprising publishing 
house of Schwetschke & Sohn completed its edition of the works of 
Calvin." Though the pecuniary success was more than doubtful, the 
firm has not allowed itself to become discouraged in continuing the 
task once undertaken, viz., to render accessible to this and coming 
generations in truly standard editions the works of those who as well 
as Luther were heroes of the Reformation. This was a commendable 
decision, for in truth Zwingli deserves to be better known and more 
widely read. The latest edition of his works* has long since become 
antiquated. Two distinguished Swiss scholars, of whom one has already 
become well known by a first-class bibliography,’ and the other by 
monographs upon Zwingli,t have now united to supply a want ever 
more keenly felt as the years go by. The first instalment of this 
monumental undertaking is here before us.‘ 

*Joannis Calvini quae supersunt omnia. Ediderunt GULIELMUS BAUM, EDUAR- 
Dus CunITz, EDUARDUs Reuss, Theologi Argentoratenses. 59 vols. Brunsvigae et 
Berolini, 1863-1900. 

*Ziirich : Schuler & Schulthess, 1828-42. 8 vols. Supplement, 1866. 

3 Zwingli-Bibliographie: Verzeichnis der gedruckten Schriften von und iiber 
Ulrich Zwingli. Zusammengestellt von GEORG FINSLER. Ziirich, 1897. 

4EmIL EGLI, Zwinglana. Ziirich, 1903. 

5 Corpus Reformatorum. Vol. LXXXVIII: Huldreich Zwinglis simtliche Werke. 
Herausgegeben von Emit EGLI UND GEorG FINSLER. Band I, Lieferung 1. Ber- 
lin: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, 1904. 
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The “Preface” and ‘‘ Editorial Principles” immediately following 
it state the general plan of the edition. We gather therefrom that the 
work will appear in instalments of five folios each. At the most there 
will be one hundred and twenty instalments at the price of three 
marks each. For the present there are to appear annually at least three 
to four iastalments, but later the issues are likely to follow more 
rapidly. or this edition a convenient octavo size has been chosen, 
while the works of Calvin, as those of Melanchthon before them, came 
out in quarto. Above all, the greatest possible completeness is aimed 
at, so that the edition shall in reality contain the whole of Zwingli’s 
writings. The arrangement is such that the works of exegetical char- 
acter and the letters are treated as special matter and are relegated to 
theend. Each document is preceded by a historical and bibliographical 
introduction. Though the work is planned primarily as a text edition, 
it is to be accompanied by brief topical and grammatical annotations. 
It is to close with indices (of topics, places, persons, and biblical refer- 
ences), a glossary, and eventually a bibliography. 

The first instalment contains the following writings: (1) and (2) 
Das Fabelgedicht vom Ochsen (Latin and German), a didactic politico- 
patriotic poem narrating events for the enlightenment of the Swiss 
people in the form of fable; (3) De gestis inter Gallos et Helvetios relatio 
(fall of 1512), a narrative of the expedition of the Swiss League in the 
spring and summer of 1512, which had its culmination in the taking of 
Pavia (called in consequence the “ Pavia expedition”) ; (4) Der Lady- 
rinth (spring of 1516), a didactic poem starting from a particular 
example drawn from mythology, and having a general moral purpose ; 
hitherto “The Labyrinth” was accepted as the first of Zwingli’s writ- 
ings, but the editors have in detail established its later date ; (5) Gedets- 
lied in der Pest (close of 1519, consequently written already in Ziirich); 
(6) and (7) Zeugenaussage und Predigtworte zu den Soldvertrigen mit 
dem Ausland— at present only the introduction. 

The introductions and the editing of the text give the impression 
of exceedingly careful work. On this account we express the hope that 
the unremitting toil of the editors and the great cost—a delicate risk 
of which German publishing enterprise can be proud—may not 
remain unrewarded. In America the interest in the study of church 
history is so lively, and, particularly, appreciation for the history of 
the Reformation so keen, that we do not doubt there will be found 
very many subscribers for the works of Zwingli beyond the ocean. 


G. KrvUGER. 
GIESSEN, GERMANY. 
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RECENT LITERATURE IN PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS. . 


From all corners of the philosophical and theological horizon come 
evidences of the progress of that tendency of thought to which it is 
becoming customary to apply Professor James’s somewhat ill-chosen 
name of “pragmatism.” However the tendency be labeled, it certainly 
constitutes the most significant and most typical philosophical move- 
ment of our time; and it is the more interesting because it is still 
pretty vague, multiform, and inchoate. The common essential in all 
its forms, however, is the conviction that all our beliefs about reality — 
including the presuppositions of natural science—must ultimately 
depend upon judgments of worth, upon affirmations dictated by the 
needs of our practical nature, upon our total “will-to-live” and our 
will to believe that life is livable, rather than upon any strict intellec- 
tual necessity. This involves a negative or skeptical attitude toward 
“intellectualism,” a lack of confidence in the ability of the pure theo- 
retical reason to reach the logically certain, absolute, and demonstra- 
tive knowledge that it desiderates. For religion, “ pragmatism” implies 
that, on the one hand, the essential religious and moral truths do not 
force themselves by any sheer logical constraint upon man’s acceptance, 
but await the voluntary response of his whole active and emotional 
nature ; and, on the other hand, that, in the absence of such constraint, 
a voluntary religious faith—z. ¢., a faith in the reality of that which is 
demanded by the ultimate and irreducible needs of man’s spiritual 
nature —is justifiable and reasonable. Professor James has been a 
notable and path-breaking representative of this tendency in episte- 
mology ; very recently two groups of academic philosophers, the one in 
Oxford, the other in Chicago, have put forward elaborate technical 
expositions of it; Mr. Charles Ferguson has popularized it in some 
rather dithyrambic prose essays; and now, interestingly enough, the 
same opinion manifests itself in French Roman Catholic theology, and 
comes to us with the imprimatur of the Superior General of the Ora- 
tory. Father Laberthonniére, an Oratorian, in his Essais de philosophie 
religieuse* expounds and defends, with dialectical subtlety as well as 
with eloquence, a doctrine which he calls 4 dogmatisme moral; this 
doctrine declares that our judgments— in so far as they concern real 
existences and not merely the formal relations between ideas—are 
essentially free acts of the personality, determined solely by the need 
for action and for self-development. 


* Essais de philosophie religieuse. Par le P. LABERTHONNIERE. Paris: Lethiel- 
leux, 1903. xxxi-+ 330 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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Truth, although it comes to us, does not impose itself upon us; it does 
not enchain nor constrain us. It invites us, it presses upon us, ... . but it 
does not take us by violence; rather it suffers violence. . . . . We can attain 
to the truth only by the action of our whole being, by u” mouvement de vie. 
. .. . People often express a desire to be led deductively, by a “chain of 
reasoning,” to the full and complete affirmation of the truth, z. ¢., to the 
affirmation of a conception of oneself, the world, and God. If this desire 
could be realized, the truth would impose itself upon us. Someone may say 
that this is just what we need, in order to have certitude and to be assured 
that we are in possession of the truth. But if the truth forced itself upon us, 
we should not possess it, it would merely possess us; we should be subject to 
it, and it would control us in our own despite. We should no longer be 
autonomous, should no longer be truly persons. 

This non-compulsive character of truth is as apparent in our scientific 
as in our religious judgments, except that the practical needs which 
there lead to affirmation are of a different sort. Scientific truth is rela- 
tive to man’s 

needs for those things which he must have in order to attain the ends that he 
pursues in his ordinary living. But here too the activity of the subject has a 
part to play Although scientific truth cannot be said to be moral in 
its nature, as little can it really be said to impose itself objectively, and of its 
own force, upon the mind. And if we are to call affirmation in metaphysics 
moral dogmatism, we ought to call affirmation in science uti/itarian dogma- 
tism (p. 122). 

With these “pragmatist” contentions Father Laberthonniére joins a 
theological doctrine that represents Catholic mysticism in its best and 
most attractive form. To the non-Catholic reader the author’s efforts 
to reconcile these views (which make knowledge of the truth and reli- 
gious illumination essentially an inward possession of the individual) 
with the church’s demand for submission to an external authority, will 
seem a fruitless misapplication of ingenuity. 

Similar “ pragmatist” conclusions are reached—albeit through dif- 
ferent and often rather unintelligible arguments—by the Connecticut 
clergyman who has written a small brochure on Zhe Place of Values.* 
Mr. Montgomery’s pragmatism is, indeed, sometimes so exaggerated — 
or rather his terminology is so confused—that the volume has the 
aspect of an unintentional caricature of the doctrine. It is, to say the 
least, a rather crude way of putting it to say that “religious positions 
are not held because of their truth—for geometry is true, yet not a 


* The Place of Values. By GEORGE R. MONTGOMERY. Bridgeport, Conn.: Pub- 
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religion—but they are held because of their value;” or that, “be the 
proof never so clear, reasoning has never yet been able to overthrow a 
single religious tenet—the only way to remove a religious position is 
to show its lack of value ;” or, again, that “whatever has a value is pro- 
portionately real and therefore is true.” This is not the place in which 
to attempt an estimate of pragmatism; but it ought to be said that, 
as the doctrine becomes popular, and thereby distorted, there is great 
danger that it will be taken by many as providing a plenary absolution 
from intellectual responsibility, and a free license to believe anything 
that one pleases to regard as having “value.” In order to guard 
against this danger, the limits and the practical application of the 
pragmatic principle ought to be very carefully defined. 

Neither the general doubts of Kant and of the pragmatists about 
the possibility of theoretically demonstrative proofs in theology, nor 
Kant’s special objections to the teleological proof, suffice to discour- 
age theologians from reviving that argument; and, in truth, it will, as 
Kant recognized, always abide in some form as a natural ground of 
theistic belief. But the Scotch writer who has presented certain 
phases of the argument in his Zhe Creation of Matter* would have done 
well to learn from Kant that the teleological proof can never amount 
to a demonstration, and that the expression of it “should be toned 
down to the moderate and modest statement of a belief that satisfies 
the mind without being strictly compulsive.” The present book, which 
essays to show, after Tait and Stewart, that atoms, ether, protoplasm, 
etc., “bear the stamp of the manufactured article,” has too much of 
what Kant called the “‘dogmatische Sprache eines hohnsprechenden 
Verniinftlers ;” it overstates the argument with much tasteless and 
truculent rhetoric. It expresses, however, a modern and modified form 
of the teleological proof, which is partly due to Kant’s objections and 
to the reasoning of the Xrittk of Judgment. For it finds the evidence 
of design, not in the ultimate products or processes of nature, but in 
the (supposed) original structure and distribution of the elements of 
things-—from which it does not, apparently, deny that all subsequent 
developments have come by a strictly necessary and mechanical causa- 
tion. 

Three recent books in ethics tend to corroborate the declaration of 
one of them (that of Professor Palmer) that “today there appears a 
strange unanimity as regards the ultimate formula of ethics,” namely, 
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the principle of self-realization, by which “morality has ceased to be 
primarily repressive and is now regarded as the amplest exhibit of 
human nature, free from every external precept.” The books in ques- 
tion differ very materially as to method to be followed in ethical inquiry, 
and especially as to the manner of reconciling the principle of self- 
realization with the claims of objective social duties; but when the 
question is raised concerning the specific gua/e of the good, these three 
very dissimilar treatises substantially agree in defining it in terms of 
human self-development, and in rejecting alike hedonism, ethical 
rigorism, and perceptional intuitionism. 

What distinguishes Dr. Warner Fite’s /ntroductory Study of Ethics,‘ 
and what will make it widely interesting to the general reader, is the 
exceptional degree in which it brings systematic ethical inquiry into 
relation with the practical problems that confront the modern man 
under existing social conditions. Dr. Fite rejects the too sanguine 
view that “we know well enough what is right, and that the province 
of ethics is merely to tell us wAy it is right;” he shows forcibly how 
full modern life is of apparent conflicts of duties and how often the 
code of established common-sense is dumb, while the rational will cries 
out for guidance by some clear and verifiable principle. The outcome 
of the argument, however, seems at first sight little better than a mock- 
ing echo to this cry; for Dr. Fite concludes by pointing out only “the 
permanently problematical character of human life” and the lasting 
necessity for a compromise “between our ideals and our conditions” — 
with no higher principle to indicate the proportions to be observed in 
the mixture. Moreover, the author’s conception of the nature of the 
two elements in the compromise seems to be equivocal and shifting. 
He conceives the whole ethical problem as that of achieving an adjust- 
ment between two antithetical, though not strictly contradictory, ten- 
dencies in human life ; but when the attempt is made to define this 
antithesis with precision, it proves to be a rather Protean thing. At 
first the contrast is between two radically opposed moral aims, hedon- 
ism and idealism—the former being defined as the attitude which 
“represents the claims of material needs and self-interest,” the latter 
as “representing the claims of idealistic and disinterested aims” (p. 31). 
These are the two combatants that oppose one another through two- 
thirds of the book; but presently the reader finds himself facing an 
essentially different,and much milder antithesis: that, namely, between 

4 An Introductory Study of Ethics. By WARNER FITE. New York and London: 
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the ideally desirable and the practically possible. “The author, having 
got his contrast into this form, shows sensibly enough that many 
things which in themselves would be good ought not to be aimed at 
because, in the complexity of present conditions, the realization of them 
would incidentally entail disproportionate evils. In the concluding 
chapter this lesson of going slow in reforms, and of taking constant 
account of conditions as well as of ultimate ideals, is wisely and effect- 
ively enforced. But even here Dr. Fite finds his middle course 
between the two extremes only by tacitly appealing throughout to a 
third and paramount criterion —that of general social well-being. In 
the expository part of the book the treatment of hedonism, if intended 
as an account of present tendencies, is decidedly misleading. There 
are no contemporary, hardly any modern, moralists of importance, of 
whom the various things that Dr. Fite says of the hedonist are true. 
It is not a fact that hedonism is necessarily, or (now) even usually, con- 
nected with the psychological theory that only one’s own pleasure can 
be desired, or with an empiricist epistemology, or with a mechanistic 
cosmology ; and it is either ambiguous or absurd to say that “by 
pleasure the hedonist means the pleasures of sense.” By pleasure the 
contemporary hedonist means “ whatever state of feeling is, when 
possessed, welcome to the possessor.” Of such modern and refined 
forms of utilitarianism as those of Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Alfred Hodder 
the book gives no account and no criticism. Apart from these points, 
Dr. Fite’s study has, in its bearing upon practical issues, so many fruit- 
ful suggestions and so much admirable good sense that it is likely to 
do good service in promoting a more enlightened and more honest 
attitude toward the problems of duty that arise out of the new exigen- 
cies of our period of social, industrial and religious transition. 

One hesitates to determine either the meaning or the merits of M. 
Duprat’s study of the “ psycho-sociological bases of ethics” from the 
English version alone.’ For it is evident that the translation is hope- 
lessly bad— apparently the work of one impartially unskilled in both 
tongues, and not unduly solicitous about his author’s meaning. Espe- 
cially fruitful of unintelligibility is the translator’s habit— when his 
original employs several nouns with a single postpositive adjective— 
of rendering the adjective only with the last noun. Thus M. Duprat 
is made responsible for the fantastic proposition that for “conduct to 

SMorals: A Treatise on the Psycho-Sociological Bases of Ethics. By G. L. Du- 
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be rational, it must not be inspired by ideas, tendencies, or contradic- 
tory motives.” What he said was manifestly: “If conduct is to be 
rational, it must not be inspired by contradictory ideas, desires, or 
motives.” The translator constantly uses the English word “ten- 
dency ” where the author apparently means “ desire” or “‘ propension.” 
Often the reader can penetrate to the sense of the original only by a 
hypothetical reconstruction of the French. Still, M. Duprat’s main 
drift becomes tolerably clear. Impressed by the seriousness of the 
present moral crisis, he desires to re-establish morals upon a new and 
solidly “scientific” basis, that shall be dependent upon neither 
theology nor metaphysics. This basis, however, is not to be found in 
utilitarianism, either egoistic or universalistic. Man is much more 
than a pleasure-seeking animal ; his nature includes notably the con- 
sciousness of an obligation to act rationally, and a capacity to be 
moved by this idea of reasonable action. This rationality requires, 
first of all, as Kant declared, that the maxims controlling conduct 
shall “ have the form of universal legislation ;” it further requires that 
the whole action of the individual shall be made organic and coherent 
by its reference to a single and stable system of ends; and that this 
system shall be as wide and comprehensive as possible. Rational, 
then, is “the line of conduct consistent in itself and in harmony with 
a wider system tending to realize the highest conceivable degree of 
human activity,” in the agent himself and in the whole community. 
M. Duprat then analyzes the conditions necessary for such full and 
normal human activity, first in the individual, and then in the organ- 
ization of the social relations of individuals. In the latter connec- 
tion he discusses such practical matters as the rights of property, the 
functions of the state (and specifically state monopoly in education), 
marriage and divorce, etc. The writer declares that “ it-is the duty of 
society to work without relaxation for the just redivision of material 
property,” and holds that this must chiefly be accomplished by a larger 
measure of state intervention in economic matters; but he finds thor- 
oughgoing socialism unfavorable to the realization of the maximum 
powers of the individual. The book ends still more practically with a 
consideration of the agencies to be employed in “the struggle against 
immorality.” 

One turns with some refreshment from M. Duprat’s diffuse discus- 
sion, overloaded with digressive citations and criticisms of other writers, 
and from the obscurities and infelicities of his translator, to Professor 
Palmer’s limpid and exquisite English and his admirably direct, simple, 
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and sequential exposition. Zhe Nature of Goodness® is a book in which 
ethical science employs the language of common speech —a book with 
never a footnote, rarely the mention of the name of any of the historic 
moralists, and almost no technical jargon; yet it exhibits perhaps a more 
closely wrought logic and a more fully and constantly self-conscious 
method than either of the books already mentioned. The method fol- 
lowed at the outset of the argument is not, indeed, altogether convin- 
cing. Mr. Palmer proposes to discover the moral criterion by an analy- 
sis of the common or essential elements implied in the diverse usage 
of the word “ good.” But even if usage pointed far more clearly than 
it does to some single and instructive meaning for the term, this lin- 
guistic fact would not suffice, without further and much more elaborate 
argument, to define either the grounds or the content of moral obliga- 
tion. And, in truth, good is merely the most general term for the 
approved or the admired; and men approve or admire things for a 
great variety of reasons besides those mentioned in this book. In par- 
ticular, the average man calls other men “good,” not necessarily 
because he sees in their conduct an “ organic inter-adjustment of func- 
tions,” but because he finds that conduct conforming to a type that he 
has (usually by imitation) learned tothink approvable. Just this com- 
mon, essentially ethical, and plainly ateleological use of the term 
“ good” Mr. Palmer, somewhat surprisingly, leaves out of his account; 
a full consideration of it would bring into view some fundamentally 
important aspects of the moral consciousness not touched upon in his 
book. The chapters on “Self-Direction,” “Self-Development,” and 
“‘ Self-Sacrifice,” while always philosophic in temper and never didactic, 
are as profitable for the “ moral ideas” as for the “ideas about morality” 
which they contain; they are full of a shrewd perception of the com- 
plexities of human nature combined with a rare fineness of ethical 
taste. The student of ethics and the teacher of morals alike will find 
them fruitful of suggestion. The present book deals only with the 
general and more inward traits of moral character, and will hardly give 
much direct guidance in those objective casuistical problems of social 
duty to which Dr. Fite and M. Duprat especially address themselves. 
But it is to be hoped that Professor Palmer’s sequence of ethical studies, 
of which this volume is the second, may at least develop into a 
trilogy. 

Dr. Bolliger, professor in the University of Basel, proposes “‘a new 
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answer to an old question” in his monograph, Die Willensfretheit. 
He attempts to refute psychological determinism empirically by a 
re-examination of the process of volition ; the whole argument depends 
for its validity upon the correctness of his psychology of the will. He 
assumes at the outset, without much argument, the truth of psycho- 
logical hedonism ; all choice is made sud specie dont; it aims always at 
an end, and that end is the attainment of pleasure or avoidance of 
pain. The motive to action is always the present representation of 
one’s own future pleasure. It is certainly curious, at this late day, to 
find this venerable and all too simple theory of the will, now generally 
abandoned even by hedonistic moralists, put forward as an accepted 
and self-evident truth of psychology. Dr. Bolliger wholly ignores the 
elaborate criticisms on this theory which, among others, James and 
Sidgwick have made; his book could hardly have been written if he 
had taken more account of the literature of ethical discussion in Eng- 
lish. The principle of psychological hedonism, however, is set up 
only as a foil to the argument for indeterminism. We choose always 
some pleasure; but introspection and experience show, Dr. Bolliger 
declares, that we do not always choose the nearest pleasure, or that of 
which the present representation is most pleasurable. This is evidence 
that our will has a certain szeitiberspannende Potenz, a power to subor- 
dinate the immediately alluring end to the remoter and larger one. 
If, however, our will were, as the determinist maintains, necessitated to 
follow always the stronger motive, it could not thus resist the allure- 
ment of immediate pleasure; for “‘the strongest motive would be to 
realize the greatest pleasure attainable at this present moment.” 
Hence, the author concludes, volition is not completely nor invariably 
determined by the strongest motive; and the will is free with a strictly 
indeterminate, though not an unlimited, freedom. However excellent 
the conclusion, the logical weakness of the argument is obvious. It 
attempts to prove freedom from the psychological fact that man is 
capable of prudential self-control. But the determinist will at once 
answer that precisely what requires to be proved is that the prudent 
man, at the moment when he prefers the remoter to the nearer good, 
is not more interested in, more strongly attracted by, that good ; that 
the idea of it has not greater power to fix attention and thus arouse 
desire. Dr. Bolliger’s surprisingly crude and superficial psychology of 
the will certainly does not succeed in meeting the psychological deter- 
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minist’s argument that, in such a case, the prudent man’s choice is 
determined by what is, for him, the “strongest motive” of the moment. 
The book ends with a sketch of a rather vaguely utilitarian ethical 
theory, and with some thoughtful considerations on the religious sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of human freedom, especially in its relation 
to the problem of evil. 

A number of special studies in the history of philosophy must be 
dealt with very briefly, since the only alternative is to deal at length 
with points of detail. The series called “The World’s Epoch- Makers” 
appears to be devoted chiefly to philosophers and religious leaders — 
in other words, to the initiators of the more momentous revolutions in 
the realm of ideas. In such a series it is a little surprising to find 
Hume rather than Locke chosen as the representative of the British 
empiricist philosophy of the eighteenth century. There is a fairly 
clear distinction between those who originate new tendencies and those 
who carry a prevailing tendency through to such completion that a 
further movement of thought becomes necessary; and in this case 
Locke as surely belongs to the former class as does Hume to the 
latter. Nor has Professor Orr’s scholarly and interesting volume on 
Hume® just the scope that one might expect in view of its title. The 
biography, though well done, is rather fuller than it need have been, 
after the work of Burton, Huxley, and Knight; while the analysis of 
Hume’s influence upon his contemporaries and successors is all too 
summary and inadequate. There is, for example, no indication of 
Hume’s important influence upon Helvétius. The book is chiefly a 
brief exposition of Hume’s ideas, accompanied by less brief criticisms 
of them from the standpoint of the orthodox Scotch realistic school ; 
it will most interest those who wish a clear and forcible setting-forth 
of the arguments of that school against Hume’s positions, and in proof 
of the reality of a substantive and rational self, the objectivity of the 
external world, the illegitimacy of the argument against miracles, and 
the insufficiency of a utilitarian ethics. 

In the same series® Professor W. H. Hudson deals with one of 
Hume’s contemporaries whose place as an “epoch-maker” none could 
dispute. The picture of Rousseau’s amazing personality and career 
could hardly be more vividly and justly drawn in equal space—for 
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Mr. Morley’s splendid handling of the subject takes a far larger canvas. 
Mr. Hudson’s biography is conspicuously free from the sentimentality 
which characterized the subject of it ; the truth is told about Rousseau’s 
character with great plainness of speech, yet in entire good taste. 
Perhaps, however, the note of grave pity should be more often com- 
bined with well-justified sarcasm, before the spectacle of the incon- 
sistencies of a nature so strangely mixed of the vile and the generous, 
and so unhappily starred in physical heredity and early training. The 
analysis and discussion of Rousseau’s writings are excellent. Here 
again one could wish for a relatively fuller treatment of both the ante- 
cedents and the influence of Rousseau’s ideas; and what there is of 
this sort is so competently done that one especially desiderates more 
from the same hand. The significance of Rousseau’s religious influ- 
ence is well brought out. 

A book” which, like Professor Orr’s volume, attests the continued 
philosophical productiveness of Glasgow, deals in a more technical 
manner with the influence of an earlier and eminently epoch-making 
philosopher. Mr. Norman Smith’s Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy 
gives a fresh and penetrating analysis of the determining assumptions 
of the Cartesian metaphysics and epistemology, and then traces the 
logical working out, the vicissitudes, and the gradual weakening of 
these assumptions in each successive school until, in the system of 
Kant, they all but “vanish into the imperceptible,” and are replaced 
by a radically new set of presuppositions. The assumptions in ques- 
tion are those involved in Descartes’s theory of representative per- 
ception; his conceptual rationalism ; and his view of causation and of 
the causal agency of mind. Within the limits of these problems, the 
book constitutes an analytical history of modern philosophy from 
Descartes to Kant. 

Descartes’s influence upon Spinoza is rather minimized by M. Paul- 
Louis Couchoud, in his study of the Jewish philosopher in the “Collec- 
tion des grands philosophes ;”* and, undeniably, the customary fashion 
of classifying Spinoza asa Cartesian is misleading. His most distinctive 
affinities are with certain of the later schoolmen, with the medizval Jew- 
ish Platonists and Aristotelians, with Bruno, and, for his ethics, with 
the Stoics; Cartesianism was distinctly a minor factor in his original 
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synthesis of old ideas. Numerous as are the books on Spinoza, M. 
Couchoud’s volume will undoubtedly take a distinctive and important 
place among them. It especially attempts to present Spinoza, less as 
a thinker iz vacuo —having his being, as it were, only sud specie acterni 
—and more as a product of his time; to this end the author endeavors 
to reconstruct the many-sided historic mi/ieu to which Spinoza’s ideas 
belong —the philosophic fashions of the enlightened, the controversies 
of the Protestant theologians, the tendencies of the rabbinic schools, 
the taste for Stoic moralizing, the aristocratic republicanism of the 
wealthy burgesses, etc. The volume includes an extended analysis of 
both the major and minor writings of Spinoza. 

A serviceable text-book in the general history of modern philosophy 
has been prepared by Mr. A. S. Dewing.* No attempt is made at 
originality of exegesis, nor at any new correlation of the historic doc- 
trines, and the work will have no interest for the specialist; but as a 
book for the beginner in philosophy it has some merits. The great 
outlines of modern thought are made to stand out with unusual clear- 
ness, and the treatment of the several systems is, for the most part, 
well-balanced and readable. The section on Kant, the longest in the 
book, is also the worst. “The interpretation of truth in terms of what 


ought to be” is, for example, not a very fortunate definition of what 
Kant meant by “dogmatism ;” and throughout the chapter the pith of 
Kant’s arguments is pretty consistently left out of the author’s exposition 
of them. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEjoy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


MoperRN scholarship in the New Testament field is altruistic. 
Though unable to give final conclusions, unanimously agreed to, it 
nevertheless is seeking to popularize its methods; and to those who 
are willing to receive anything short of flat assertion and positive 
dogma it offers now an abundance of light. The group of recent 
books on the reviewer’s desk are chiefly of the popular, though no less 
scholarly, class. 

The six lectures, delivered in 1902 in Saint Margaret’s church, 
under the eaves of Westminster Abbey, edited and now published by 
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Canon Henson, are by six of the most eminent British specialists, who 
speak to educated laymen.* The lectures were designed “as a first 
step in a serious effort to awaken popular interest in biblical science, 
and to set out clearly the broad principles on which that criticism pro- 
ceeds ;” and they maintain their purpose of being a “serious effort,” 
with no puerile condescension to ignorance, while at the same time 
elementary. 

Professor Sanday, in the first lecture, defines the lower and the 
higher criticism, and then states what may be regarded as the average 
opinion among scholars respecting the authorship, the date of compo- 
sition, and the relationship of the several New Testament writings to 
each other. He thinks that there is enough common ground within 
the region of literary criticism to make the conflicting opinions no 
longer, as they at one time seemed, irreconcilable, while the subjects 
of criticism outside of the literary sphere require further investigation by 
professed scholars before they can be brought down into popular use. 
Professor Sanday’s usual breadth of view and fairness of statement are 
apparent in this lecture. 

Dr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant keeper of manuscripts in the British 
Museum, under the title “‘ Manuscripts,” describes the problems and 
the processes of textual criticism, and makes plain to an intelligent 
mind the reason why revised versions of the New Testament are neces- 
sary and should be superior to the old. This lecture has a practical 
and immediate value in promoting an appreciative reading of the 
Scriptures. 

Mr. F. C. Burkitt, writing upon “ The Ancient Versions of the New 
Testament,” gives an account of the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
their contributions to the criticism and the correction of our New 
Testament text. 

Professor F. H. Chase describes the processes by which the canon 
of the New Testament arose, down to about 200 A. D., and was con- 
firmed, down to 400 A. D. Four influences were at work in fixing the 
canon: (1) the custom of Christian worship, which required a standard 
book for reading; (2) the literary habit of Christians, who cited apos- 
tolic writings and, besides registering popular usage, tended to 
co-ordinate the custom of different churches; (3) translation, which 
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set limits to the sacred literature conveyed from one language to 
another ; and (4) controversy, under the influence of which a cycle of 
written authorities became recognized. 

Rev. A. C. Headlam, best known in America as co-author with 
Professor Sanday of the volume on Romans in the /nternational Criti- 
cal Commentary, discusses in a separate lecture “The Dates of the New 
Testament Books.” The apostolic fathers, whose writings fall between 
70 and 110 A. D., prove the existence of the New Testament books 
before them, by their witness (1) to the subject-matter of the New 
Testament, (2) to the different types of teaching in the New Testament, 
and (3) by use of the actual words and phrases in the books which we 
possess. Mr. Headlam believes in the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth gospel, and characterizes such special pleading as that of Pro- 
fessor Schmiedel and Dr. Abbott in the Encyclopedia Biblica as “long 
and elaborate theories constructed to explain away simple facts.” To 
this lecture is added an appendix of twenty-five pages, containing the 
quotations from the apostolic fathers alluded to in the body of the 
lecture. 

Discussing “The Historical Value of the Acts of the Apostles,” Dr. 
J. H. Bernard, dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, follows very 
nearly Paley’s course of reasoning, though with modern illustrations, 
showing the author’s accuracy in the use of titles and designations, in 
topographical nomenclature and description, and in general harmony 
with the statements and allusions to the epistles of Paul. As for 
sources, Dr. Bernard recognizes a Hebraic source for the first twelve 
chapters, of which as yet no complete account can be given, and a 
Hellenic source for the rest of the book. 

In the lists of lectures offered students in German universities it 
has been noticed that the majority of introductory courses are given 
by the older professors, who have made reputations by lifelong investi- 
gations in their chosen fields, while the more advanced, specialized 
topics are discussed by the younger Docenten. Similarly this volume 
of St. Margaret’s Lectures has the flavor of dignity, solidity, and mod- 
erate conservatism which is best suited to lead the uninformed dispas- 
sionately into an acquaintance with great themes. 

Mr. Griffinhoofe’s brief handbook,’ while useful in bringing within 
easy reach ninety-eight “sayings” of Christ which are not contained in 

2 The Unwritten Sayings of Christ: Words of Our Lord Not Recorded in the 


Four Gospels, Including Those Recently Discovered. By C. G. GRIFFINHOOFE. 
Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, 1903. xii-+ 128 pages. 
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the New Testament books, is yet marred by a too ready acceptance of 
slight resemblances between extra-canonical and canonical sayings as 
evidence that the former are quotations of the latter, or at least are to 
be regarded as genuine sayings of Christ. For popular use the book 
does not equal Part IV of Dr. Bernard Pick’s recently revised edition 
of The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ.2 It is commendable, however, 
as a pastor’s effort, combined with much reading and study, to bring 
to popular attention the results of such works as Alfred Resch’s Agrapha, 
J. H. Ropes’s Die Spriiche Jesu, and Eberhard Nestle’s Movi Testamenti 
Supplementum. 

Principal Randolph’s brochure,‘ originally a paper read before the 
Confraternity of the Holy Trinity at Cambridge, may prove satisfac- 
tory to persons already convinced, but will hardly carry conviction 
to the doubting. The author’s point of view is evident from the state- 
ment: “To suppose that anyone can hold the Catholic doctrine of the 
incarnation without believing the miraculous conception and birth is, 
in the writer’s opinion, a delusion.” The author considers four argu- 
ments: (1) current belief in the second century, which he gathers 
from Ignatius, Aristides, Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Origen; (2) the testimony of the gospels of 
Matthew and Luke; (3) the silence of other New Testament writers ; 
and (4) an @ priori consideration (entitled “Our Lord as the Second 
Adam”’) that the idea of an incarnation involves the actual descent of 
God to human conditions, yet without human generation, and not the 
elevation’ of a man to a deified form, as Nestorianism puts it. The 
silence of Mark, John, and Paul respecting the immaculate conception 
is explained as being what we should naturally expect. One wonders 
that no reference is made to such variant readings of Matt. 1:16 as 
occur in the Sinaitic Syriac version and in the cursive manuscript &. 

Through Mr. Stewart’s study’ runs a double purpose; to find the 
facts of the temptation, and then to show their significance for men 
tuday. The second purpose leads to no little preaching, for the most 
part good. The first object results in much good exegesis, particu- 
larly in the sympathetic discernment of the experiences of Jesus in 
relation to persons. Yet there are some extreme, and some timid, 


3New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1903. 

4 The Virgin-Birth of Our Lord. By B. W. RANDOLPH. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1903. xii-+ 59 pages. . 

3 The Temptation of Jesus: A Study of Our Lord’s Trial in the Wilderness. By 
A. Morris STEWART. London: Melrose, 1903. xi+ 230 pages. $1.25, met. 
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statements. An instance of the latter kind is found in the author’s 
reference to the devil. While interpreting the account of the tempta- 
tion as largely figurative, and tracing the psychological processes 
toward an evident conclusion, he turns from the conclusion, as though 
afraid to express it, and, with no further investigation than is indicated 
in the following simple declaration, confesses a belief in a personal 
devil: “he is persistent all through the Bible; and we shall do well 
humbly to recognize his presence in our Lord’s experience, and also 
to accept the fact of his agency in our own.” A personal devil can 
scarcely be honored by such naive acceptance! 

A good book® deserves a good literary style. Barring lapses in 
English’ and an occasional overdrawn statement,’ unqualified com- 
mendation can be spoken of Mr. Heuver’s study. His special merit 
lies in his recognition of historic conditions, as the subtitle of his 
book indicates. Professor Peabody in Jesus Christ and the Social Ques- 
tion excels in exegesis; but Mr. Heuver takes into account the cli- 
mate, soil, products, customs, traditions, and the social and economic 
conditions of the people, as bearing upon the teaching and the intent 
of Jesus respecting possessions and theiremployment. His conclusions 
are uniformly sane and informing. 


The cause of missions has been forced to meet many an attack of 
varying kinds. Theological opposition, with the conviction of a Sid- 
ney Smith, has declared that infinite power would convert the heathen 
in due season without human assistance; expediency has interposed 
strenuously the number of heathen at home; parsimony has held the 


6 The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Wealth: Reviewed in the Light of His Envi- 
ronment and Compared with His Contemporaries. By GERALD D. HEUVER. Chi- 
cago: Revell, 1903. 208 pages. 

7For example: an individual is called “this party,” p. 68; “like he” occurs on 
pp. 69, 196; “suspicion” is used as a verb, p. 79; “no one said that aught had was 
his own,” p. 98; “ unfortunate wealth conditions,” pp. 116, 118; “one” where “us” 
would be better, p. 119; “bible” where “Old Testament” is meant, p. 132; “ make 
the unrespectable respectable,” p. 171. The author is overfond of inverted sentences. 


®It cannot be said of the country known to Jesus that snow has fallen to the 
depth of five feet and remained on the ground for several days (p.15). Such a state- 
ment applies only to the extreme north, to the vicinity of Hermon and the Lebanons. 
On p. 18 the density .of population in Galilee, as described by Josephus, is allowed, 
and then on p. 128 Nazareth is spoken of as being virtually “country.” It is probable 
that eventually exegetes will agree that Nathaniel’s question respecting the Messiah’s 
coming from Nazareth should be understood as alluding neither to the wickedness nor 
to the smallness of Nazareth, but to its lack of mention in the Old Testament, its lack 
of renown, and its entire disassociation from the current messianic expectation. 
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purse-strings and bound up the exchequer; and a “larger hope” of 
various shades and intentions has hacked away at the nerve of mis- 
sions. Recently in Germany exegesis itself, hitherto the friend, has 
been arrayed among the foes of missions. A scholar like Harnack has 
declared it impossible for a Jew of Matthew’s time to have written the 
great commission, “preach the gospel to every creature,” and that such 
an utterance could not have come from the lips of Jesus, for passages 
like “I was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” 
and “it is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs,” prove that Jesus must have had a limited, national, and not a 
world-wide, view of salvation; that he was a Jewish Messiah, not a 
universal savior, and that, contrary to his intention, his disciples of a 
later time added the command to evangelize the world. Professor 
Bornhauser, of Greifswald, answers this new charge in a little pamphlet, 
important beyond its size.° He shows that the Old Testament, the 
Judaism, and even gentilism of Jesus’ day had a world-wide horizon 
and sought proselytes; and he maintains that Jesus could not have 
been less broad than hiscontemporaries. It is further shown that Jesus’ 
ideas of God, of the kingdom of God, and of the Messiah embrace man 
as man and not merely the Jew; and the utterances, therefore, which 


appear as restrictions upon this world-wide motive, mean simply an 
order of development, that Israel must be first, but the gentiles are not 
excluded. 


A new work on Christian ethics® comes forth partly in answer to 
the contention of Friedrich Nietzsche that love, as the basic principle 
of conduct, runs into two errors: (1) by relieving all needs, as it would 
if unflinchingly followed, it would take all discipline out of life and 
produce weakness ; and (2) when persistently carried out, it absorbs 
great persons in the petty details of kindly ministrations, and thus 
favors a race of slaves rather than of heroes. Grimm seeks, back of 
the mere words of the synoptic gospels, which, in the form of 
aphorisms, seem but specimens of a larger mass of teaching not pre- 
served, the principles and the motives of Jesus; and finds as the great 
basic principle, manifest in the person as well as in the teaching of 
Jesus, love of truth, genuineness, reality. Motive and its expression in 
action are the tests of Christian character; the test of motive is love, 

9 Wollte Jesus die Heidenmission? Eine moderne theologische Frage fiir die Mis- 
sionsgemeinde beantwortet. Von K. BORNHAUSER. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1903. 
80 pages. ; 

10 Die Ethik Jesu. Von EDUARD GRIMM. Hamburg: Grefe & Tiedmann, 1903. 
293 pages. M. 4. ; 
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not a weak, sentimental sympathy, such as Nietzsche might object to, 
but a great, noble love which interprets the Golden Rule in terms of 
fitness for all the world—not simply what you may like yourself, for 
you may desire flattery, or to be let alone, but what is best for all the 
world. The author keeps in mind two objects throughout his book: 
first to discover the meaning of Jesus, and then to show the applica- 
tion of that meaning to present-day men. His book is well written 
and admirably accomplishes its purposes. 

Whether one agrees with Dr. Abbott’s conclusions” or not, one 
cannot help feeling the charm of his confidence and frankness. He 
takes his readers into his study and chats with them, tells them how he 
was prompted to write, how he was led on from one inquiry to another, 
and exposes his whole modus operandi. Such a method results in a 
book more bulky than is needful, yet yielding compensatory acquaint- 
ance and association with the author himself. Three utterances of 
the voice of heaven (the Bath Kol) are examined, viz., at the baptism, 
at the transfiguration, and shortly before the crucifixion. There was 
no voice, but merely internal thought. While rejecting the Johannine 
authorship of the fourth gospel, and deeming its literal statements as 
often erroneous, yet Dr. Abbott regards the narrative of the fourth 
gospel “the noblest attempt at indirect biography” ever made, and 
regularly prefers his interpretation of the testimony of this unknown 
author to anything which he can find in the synoptists. In these days 
of an almost exclusive dependence upon Mark, it is refreshing to come 
upon the novelty of having the fourth gospel exalted to the first place. 
Dr. Abbott’s labor evinces wide learning, but does not avoid the defect 
of exercising a too great ingenuity in the service of subjective con- 
clusions. 

Another work™ in defense of a novel position in New Testament 
criticism is from the pen of Professor Bolliger, of the University of 
Basel. The novelty of the position is that it is a complete return to 
the explanation of Augustine, given fifteen hundred years ago, that 
Mark is the abbreviator of Matthew! The view rests upon two argu- 
ments: (1) that Papias, as quoted by Eusebius, in his statements 
respecting Mark implies the opposite statements respecting some 

From Letter to Spirit: An Attempt to Reach Through Varying Voices the 


Abiding Word. By Epwin A. AsBott. London: Black,1903. xxxvi-+ 492 pages. 
205., met. 


%8 Markus, der Bearbiter des Matthius-Evangeliums: Altes und Neues zur synop- 
tischen Frage. Von ADOLF BOLLIGER. Basel: Reinhardt, 1902. 100 pages. 
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other author, who must be Matthew; and (2) that a comparison 
of the two gospels, paragraph by paragraph, shows the priority 
and superiority of Matthew’s. The second argument, presented in 
detail through eighty-eight folio pages, is a foregone conclusion 
from the first. The first is the main contention. When Papias quotes 
Presbyter John as saying that Mark was not an eyewitness, he has in 
mind, according to Professor Bolliger, one who was an eyewitness ; 
since Mark did not write in order, someone must be referred to who 
did so write; and as Mark did not compose a complete account, some 
other author must be referred to whose narrative was complete ; and as 
neither the third nor the fourth gospel is mentioned, while Mark and 
Matthew are, these hidden, unspoken references must be to Matthew; 
and, ergo, Matthew is prior to, and superior to Mark. This is the 
argumentum e silentio run mad ! 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 


Lewiston, Me. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


Tuis collective review is intended to give a general survey of a 
number of important books in the field of systematic theology. In 
many cases the books deserve a more extended notice than space will 
allow. The attempt has been made, however, to indicate the general 
scope and scientific value of each publication. 

The emphasis which is being laid upon special investigations in 
comparatively restricted fields makes the appearance of any compre- 
hensive treatise a rare event. In cases where the entire field of theol- 
ogy is considered, the tendency is to publish introductory studies, or 
epistemological monographs. 

Seeberg* attempts to give a philosophical basis for the presuppo- 
sitions of dogmatics. His epistemology consists in a rather nalve 
argument for the existence of an Absolute drawn from the psychological 
difficulties in our concepts of time and space. The second dogmatic 
portion consists in a defense of theological ontology in opposition to 
Ritschl. The treatise is marked by ingenuity rather than by profundity. 

A stimulating and suggestive little pamphlet by Von Liipke’ 
attempts to show the significance of Eugen Kiihnemann’s method of 

* Vorstudien sur Dogmatik, Von PAUL SEEBERG. Leipzig: Wépke, 1902. 60 
pages. M. 1.20. 

* Tat und Wahrheit: eine Grundfrage der Geisteswi haft. Von HANs von 
LirKeE. Leipzig: Diirr, 1903. 35 pages. M. 0.50. 
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studying philosophy and literature. One cannot investigate a man’s 
thought by abstracting it from the man who thinks. Thought is funda- 
mentally an expression of personal valuation. The scholasticism of 
theology has arisen because doctrines per se have been the object of 
study. If theologians come to ‘realize that doctrines are expressions 
of personal religious values, and begin to study personality rather than 
theories, they will again become the most honored of scientists. For 
science does not exist for its own sake. It exists for the sake of man. 
Theology, which is the supreme expression of man’s significance, will 
thus stand supreme among the fields of scientific achievement. 

Herrmann? has published a fourth edition of his famous book, the 
first edition of which appeared in 1886, and which was somewhat 
extensively revised in the second edition of 1892. This last edition 
differs from the third edition of 1899 mainly in the endeavor to meet 
the arguments of the two extreme wings of Protestantism, both of 
which Herrmann opposes. On the one hand are the radicals, who assert 
that the teachings of Jesus abstracted from his personality form the 
basis of Christianity. On the other hand are the conservatives, who 
emphasize the fact of personal salvation, but who insist that the per- 
sonal Christ who saves us must first be critically and doctrinally defined 
on the basis of the New Testament records. Herrmann, as it seems to 
me rightly, characterizes both positions as legalistic; #. ¢., according to 
both, one must take upon himself external principles without inner 
verification. The man of scientific spirit today refuses to do this. 
Herrmann declares that such men need to have an approach to the 
gospel pointed out which shall not involve legalistic principles. The 
general argument of the book is unchanged from previous editions. 
The new introduction, however, gives a stirring appeal for the religious 
rights of the modern man for whom traditional theology has lost its 
power. 

An attempt to recommend Christianity to such modern men is 
furnished by Wilkin.’ In this book the “control” is affirmed to be 
“cosmic,” “individual,” “social.” Having discussed this thesis in the 
first part of the work, the latter part is devoted to a treatment of the 
“Subversion of Control” and the “Restoration of Control,” ¢. ¢., sin 

3 Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott,im Anschluss an Luther dargestellt. Vierte 
Auflage. Von Dr. W. HERRMANN. Stuttgart und Berlin: Cotta, 1903. x -+ 298 
pages. M. 4.50. 

4A Discussion of the Fundamental Principles of Social Order and Progress. By 
Grorce F, WILKIN. Introductory note by Aucustus H. Stronc. New York: 
Armstrong & Son, 1903. xxi -+ 284 pages. $1.25. 
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and salvation. The four species of control in evolution are, according 
to our author, gravitation, chemical affinity, life, and rational will; and 
these constitute a progression, each later species of control, moreover, 
entering the territory of its predecessor and subjugating it and making 
it subservient to its own later and higher functions. Thus the con- 
trolling principle of evolution at the present time is the rational will 
of man. But, since the stream does not rise higher than its source; 
rational will, that is, personality, must be the principle of world- 
evolution. Passing now to the individual, he, so our author continues, 
is an evolution physically, intellectually, and morally. To man’s three- 
fold character there correspond three species of control: animal appe- 
tites and passions, intellect, and rational will. The analogous line of 
argumentation is applied, mutatis mutandis, to society as an evolution. 
In the tteatment of the subversion of control, the “ nature of counter- 
evolution” is first taken up. While xorma/ resistance of a lower to 
the introduction of a higher order furnishes difficulty in the way of 
social evolution, the greatest difficulties arise from an abnormal resis- 
tance due to “anti-evolutionary self-determinations by the supreme 
controlling principle—the rational will— itself.” To proceed, the 
“consequences of counter-evolution” are: (t) all human history has 
been a conflict between two directly antagonistic evolutions; (2) the 
predominance in society of theological as distinguished from rational 
phenomena; (3) voluntary transgressing; (4) moral deadness; (5) 
necessity of the restoration of rational will. Then comes the problem 
of restoration. The human condition of the triumph of evolution 
over counter-evolution is that the rational will apply itself in every 
practical way, in the individual and in society, to counteract the down- 
ward trends of evil. But it is a long, hard task, and faith in immor- 
tality is needed. This faith is supported adequately by the philosophy 
of John Fiske. And theism is needed, and this faith is supported by 
the Bible—‘“the Word of God, infallible and perfect.” Having 
reached this standpoint, the author deduces the well-known plan of 
orthodox salvation, which requires no reproduction here. Dr. Strong, 
in his introductory note, says that the author “has given us an impor- 
tant application and supplement to the evolutionary doctrine,” and 
“‘ has done much to put science and religion at rights with one another.” 

A symbolic exposition of Anglican orthodoxy is given in Morti- 
mer’s book‘ on the creeds. The author has collated with praiseworthy 

5 The Creeds: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the Apostles’, Nicene 


and Athanasian Creeds. By ALFRED G. MorTIMER. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. xx-+321 pages. $1.80, met. 
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thoroughness all the information available concerning the origin and 
history of the three ecclesiastical creeds. The historical portion of the 
work thus forms an admirable compendium of information. The 
expository portion, however, is controlled by an uncompromising spirit 
of scholastic dogmatism. It is thus a purely objective reproduction of 
authoritative dogma. It is difficult, for example, to see how any man 
with even a smattering of psychology can with sober face defend the 
coexistence of two independent wills in Christ. The extreme sacra- 
mentarian views of the author lead him occasionally into unwarranted 
statements, as, ¢, g., that “Luther invented a doctrine of justification 
which is absolutely immoral.” 

In the field of Christian ethics, Haring’s® book is published as 
a companion volume to Hackenschmidt’s popular compendium of 
dogmatics. The primary purpose of the book is therefore to make 
the subject lucid and interesting to the general public. The author’s 
standpoint is that of a conservative, but not legalistic, evangelical. 
Instead of prescribing rules of conduct, he attempts to furnish the 
reader with such a survey of problems as will facilitate individual 
moral judgment. This attempt often leads to so complicated an eni- 
meration of the various aspects of a problem that one gains informa- 
tion rather than insight. Moreover, his discussions of social and 
economic problems savor of the doctrinaire method so prevalent before 
present historical and evolutionary conceptions changed the scientific 
method of approach. On the whole, however, the book is excellently 
adapted to its primary purpose, and will furnish laymen with a thought- 
ful discussion of current problems by a man of open-minded scientific 
spirit and of genuine moral earnestness. 

Of more interest to scholars is Otto Ritschl’s’ little pamphlet, which 
he intends as an introduction to a forthcoming treatise on ethics. The 
significant feature of the discussion lies in a clear distribution between 
ethics as a science, and ethical culture as a matter of technique. Asa 
science, ethics must deal with the facts of moral consciousness, setting 
forth the principles of moral distinctions and of moral action. Thus 
ethics properly deals with an autonomous personality. Moral legisla- 
tion, on the other hand, has for its end the utility of society. It is 
thus an expression of the historical exigencies of men living in definite 

6 Das christliche Leben, auf Grund des christlichen Glaubens dargestellt. Von TH. 
HARING. Calw und Stuttgart: Calwer Verlagsverein, 1902. 455 pages. M. 4. 


1 Wissenschaftliche Ethik und moralische Gesetegebung. Von OTTO RITSCHL. 
Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1903. 43 pages. M. 1. 
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historical conditions. It is designed to organize human action, not 
on an ethical (autonomous) basis, but on the basis of authoritative 
compulsion. The moral consciousness of the individual is developed 
by social requirements, and by the imposition of ethical ideals on the 
part of teachers and parents. Heteronomy is an indispensable train- 
ing school for autonomy. But a moral character is developed only as 
the child is inspired by contact with moral personalities. The pam- 
phlet is scarcely more than a series of keen observations and fruitful 
suggestions. The larger treatise will be eagerly awaited. 

The chief interest in the theological world continues to lie in the 
realm of apologetics. This is inevitable at a time when all branches 
of learning are feeling their emancipation from theological restrictions. 
This emancipation of secular science has compelled theologians to ask 
anew what the content of Christian truth is and how it may be ade- 
quately established. The echoes of Harnack’s famous lectures on the 
nature of Christianity are becoming gradually fewer. English stu- 
dents will welcome a translation of Cremer’s reply to Harnack.® 
Cremer has admittedly given one of the strongest presentations from 
the traditional point of view. The German original has already 
received notice in this Journal.’ 

Lepsius, the vigorous editor of Das Reich Christi, has published a 
critique of Harnack’s book,” which pertinently asks if Harnack is 
true to his own fundamental conception of Christianity. According to 
Harnack, the personality of Jesus, rather than his teachings, is the 
ground of Christian faith. Yet in Harnack’s exposition of the gospel 
of Jesus the teachings are emphasized even to the exclusion of a 
Christology. This means that Harnack’s gospel is an attenuated 
legalism. We are to be saved by approximating the ideals of Jesus. 
Lepsius insists that Harnack’s contention that “words effect nothing ; 
it is the power of the personality that stands behind them” would 
logically compel him to abandon a didactic for a dramatic presentation 
of the gospel. We need, not so much Jesus’ ideas about God as the 
assurance of God’s benevolent attitude toward us. This latter is given 


£4 Reply to Harnack on the Essence of Christianity. By HERMANN CREMER. 
Translated by BERNARD Pick. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls, 1903. 
xiv + 268 pages. $1, met. 

9Vol. VII, January, 1903, p. 186. 


10 Adolf Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums. Von JOHANNES LEPsIus. Berlin: 
Reich Christi-Verlag, 1903. Erste Auflage, 93 pages; zweite Auflage, 70 pages. 
M. 1.50. 
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by the cross and the resurrection of Christ. Lepsius’s criticism is one 
of the keenest discussions of a difficulty which many readers have felt 
in Herrmann’s Communion with God as well as in Harnack’s treatise. 
It deserves careful consideration. 

Rau," as an enthusiastic disciple of Feuerbach, shows the same 
opposition to Harnack’s critical historicism. The gospel was not 
preached by Jesus to critical scholars, but to men as such. It must 
therefore meet psychological needs rather than rationalistic canons. 
Rau’s critique, however, is really only a device to call public attention 
to Feuerbach, who, Rau believes, towers like a giant above Harnack, 
and whom he calls the “second Luther” who alone can save Protes- 
tantism from dissolution. 

An admirable little treatise, inspired by religious insight rather than 
by controversial interests, comes from the pen of Richard R. Bowker.” 
The author does not pretend to deal exhaustively with any of the 
problems which he raises, but rather to give helpful hints to show that 
religious value may remain even when the problems are not intellectu- 
ally solved. He is abreast of the best liberal tendencies of the times 
and true to the critical scientific spirit, but his aim is constructive. 
Religion is described as an intensely practical interest of the human 
spirit. Even a man whose intellectual attitude must be agnostic may 
possess an essentially religious spirit. No one nation has an exclusive 
claim to true religion. Christianity is the clearest and fullest expres- 
sion of what all religions seek. The book is heartily commended to 
all perplexed spirits. 

The perennial problem of miracles continues to receive its quota of 
attention. Fortunately, the fact is coming to be more generally recog- 
nized that a miracle is not merely an “isolated wonder,” but is pri- 
marily an event of supreme religious significance. It is refreshing to 
read the clear and stimulating discussion of Whiton’s,” which puts in 
popular form certain fundamental aspects of the problem. The pass- 
ing of miracles from the prominent place which they formerly held is 
declared to be due to a perception of the fact that spiritual truth can- 
not be accredited by physical events. If, then, miracles are to have 

1 Harnack, Goethe, D. Strauss, und L. Feuerbach iiber das Wesen des Christen- 
tums. Von ALBRECHT Rav. Delitzsch: Walter, 1903. 49 pages. M. 1. 

% Of Religion. By RICHARD R. BOWKER. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. 73 pages. $0.50. 


"3 Miracles and Supernatural Religion. By JAMES MORRIS WHITON. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1903. 144 pages. $0.75, met. 
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evidential value, it must be because of their spiritual quality. Dr. 
Whiton regards the resurrection of Jesus as a resuscitation from a 
trance. It is thus explicable by natural laws. Yet it retains all its 
spiritual significance, however it be explained; for the continued 
spiritual life of Jesus after the crucifixion is the important thing. 
The true supernatural is to be found in the spiritual and moral realm 
which brings its own authentication. While passing over many prob- 
lems which will readily occur to a theologian, the book is admirably 
adapted to direct the attention of puzzled laymen to the fact that a 
causal explanation of miracles does not destroy the religious interest 
in the supernatural. 

From France comes a popular discussion of the same problem.” 
The author divides miracles into two classes, relative miracles and abso- 
lute, according as the phenomena in question are or are not conform- 
able to natural law. In the case of a relative miracle, the marvel ceases 
when one explains it scientifically, while absolute miracles lie outside 
the domain of science. Thus the real significance of the miraculous 
cannot be ascertained by science. The religious consciousness must 
supply this. From the religious point of view a miracle is “an inter- 
vention of the divine liberty in the ordinary course of things, abstract- 
ing from all theory concerning the mode of this intervention.” Science 
and piety are like two parallel lines which never meet; hence no con- 
flict is possible. Science can neither affirm nor deny the religious 
significance of events ; neither can piety assert that miracles must be a 
breach of natural law. The second part of the book deals with the 
question of the historical reality of objective miracles. But this ques- 
tion would seem to be superfluous on the basis of his first lecture. 

Soltau,® with his usual radical criticism, has attempted to answer 
the historical question whether Jesus actually performed the miracles 
attributed to him. By a documentary comparison of the gospel narra- 
tives, he excludes all miracles not found in the earliest sources —2. ¢., 
in Mark and in the Logia. This disposes of the most difficult miracles 
as idealistic constructions of later traditions. The remaining miracles 
are chiefly deeds of healing, which can be naturalistically explained. 
The person of Jesus is asserted to be the true spiritual miracle. The 
dogmatic presuppositions of the author, and his exclusively historico- 

% Deux conférences sur le miracle. Par DOCTEUR PIERRE. Paris: Fischbacher 
1903. vii-+111 pages. Fr. 1.50. 


"5S Hat Jesus Wunder getan? Eine biblische Widerlegung kirchlichen Aberglau- 
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critical method, make of the volume a case of special pleading rather 
than of real insight into the problem. 

An instructive application of the theory that the religious value of 
an alleged miracle may be retained even if the objective miracle be 
denied is given by Lobstein™ in his treatise on the virgin-birth of 
Christ. This essay was first issued in French in 1890, and was revised 
and enlarged in a German edition in 1896. Approaching the subject 
from an exegetical standpoint, Lobstein calls attention to the genealo- 
gies of Joseph in Matthew and Luke, and to the silence of Paul, John, 
and Jesus himself on the subiect. He concludes that the virgin-birth 
formed no part of the primitive apostolic teaching. It arose at a later 
period, and was accepted by the church as one way of accounting for 
the divine personality of Jesus. It thus is the vehicle of a fundamental 
element in the Christian faith. We may here, as in the case of the 
creation poem in Genesis, distinguish between the inspired substance 
and the external form. Professor Lobstein has done a real service in 
showing that, even if one finds it impossible to accept the historicity of 
the miraculous birth, one may still regard the narratives with reverence 
and may use them to express profound religious faith in the divine 
origin of Christ. To prosaic minds it has always seemed incredible 
that revelation might employ fiction or legend or myth as the vehicle 
of a spiritual message. To recognize the possibility of this means to 
find a way out of some very real difficulties which modern biblical criti- 
cism has uncovered. The reverent spirit and constructive purpose of 
Professor Lobstein, combined with his unflinching courage in facing 
the facts, must commend the book to all, whether one agrees with him 
or not. 

Two characteristic books dealing with what the Germans call the 
“formal principle” of the Reformation suggest that perhaps the real 
principle of the Reformation has not yet been clearly stated. In 
Kropatscheck’s” first volume, which has two sections, the practical 
usage of Scripture at the end of the Middle Ages, and the principle of 
Scripture of the theologians, are treated. Though preliminary to the 
second volume yet to appear, it is in itself a valuable work, the fruit of 
patient and exact investigation, of philosophic insight and power of 

% The Virgin Birth. By Pau. LossteIn. Translated by VicToR LEULIETTE, 


with an Introduction by W. D. Morrison. New York: Putnam; London: Williams 
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combination. It should be referred to again in connection with the 
second volume. For the present we shall content ourselves with a 
simple reference to the conclusion at which our author arrives, which 
should contribute a little toward clearing the atmosphere today. His 
investigations show clearly that the so-called formal principle of Protes- 
tantism had gained much fuller expression in the Middle Ages than 
popular expositions would ever lead us to imagine. Neither the formula 
sola scriptura, nor the emphasis upon the literary sense, nor the inspira- 
tion theory, nor anything else in the line of the requirement of a pure 
scriptural doctrine, is a creation of the Reformation. But none of 
these biblicists of the Middle Ages became a reformer of the church. 
Therefore the essence of the Reformation must consist in something 
other than the exhibition of the principle of Scripture. The question 
what that something is, is carried over into the next volume. But the 
direction in which the answer is to be sought is here indicated already 
in a new-found sentence from Melanchthon: “Evangelium non est 
philosophia aut lex, sed est remissio peccatorum et promissio reconcilia- 
tionis et vitae aeternae propter Christum.” We shall await with interest 
the appearance of the second volume. 

Thimme’s* book is a licentiate thesis accepted by the Géttingen 
faculty of theology. ‘The author erects Luther’s attitude to the Scrip- 
tures— both as to his inner freedom and his dependence—to norma- 
tive dignity for all Christians. This is, of course, an exaggeration, but 
easily accounted for on the basis of the Lutherolatry of so many of the 
German pastors. But this aside, it is a good piece of work that we have 
here. As there were two Augustines, so there are two Luthers— Luther 
the Protestant, and Luther the Catholic. It is true that Luther went 
back to the Bible. But the Catholic system would not object to this, 
since in the Catholic church the Bible was acknowledged to be authority. 
But the new thing was Luther’s special understanding of the Scriptures, 
which followed from his peculiar way of putting the problem. It was 
peculiar to Luther, not to bind himself to ecclesiastical interpretation, 
but to employ the Scriptures as critical principle for church doctrine. 
To distinguish fundamentally between Scripture and church doctrine 
—this was new. New also was it that he did not exempt even the 
canon from criticism. His criticism was far less historical than prac- 
tical or religious ; and he attributed worth only to the Scripture which 
treated what he held to be the center of Christianity, and in a way 


% Tuther’s Stellung sur heiligen Schrift. Von Kart THIMME. Giitersloh: Ber- 
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which he held to be correct. In this regard Luther’s principle was the 
redemptive certainty of the individual. From the basis of Ais own 
experience of salvation, he criticised the Scriptures. This was new 
especially in the connection in which it stood. Thus Luther proceeded, 
not by the way of external authority, but by way of inward experience. 
Such was Luther the Protestant. But he was a man of transition, often 
dominated by ideas of the past, and held by bonds which he could not 
entirely break. This is the toll which he, the Catholic, had to pay to 
his time. He is not to be blamed for it, since it is a lawof life. But 
we are to be blamed if, in spite of this, we appropriate the “whole 
Luther.” And the excellence of this book, as an impartial study of 
the subject, is somewhat marred by failure to give this consideration its 
due weight. 

In the treatment of specific theological doctrines several publica- 
tions deserve special notice. Pfleiderer’s® address at the international 
theological congress, held at Amsterdam last September, is an excep- 
tionally fine example of the newer apologetic in view of the recent 
discoveries made in the field of comparative religions. Recognizing 
the fact that nearly all of the external and formal elements in Christian 
thought— including the thought of an incarnation and miraculous’ 
birth, and the ideas involved in the blood-atonement, baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper— find parallels in other religions, Pfleiderer nevertheless 
finds in the historical Christ the full significance of the eternal verities 
which all other religions were striving to express. Yet the primitive 
Christian conception of Christ contained temporal, Jewish elements 
which had to be replaced by new forms. This emancipation of the 
Christian ideal was at the cost of clothing it in the fleeting forms of 
myth and ritual. The discovery of these fleeting forms should teach 
us not to look for essential Christianity in any fixed element of the 
past, but rather to find it in the living religious experience of today. 
Whatever may be thought of Pfleiderer’s philosophy of religion, the 
present address is a remarkable exposition of the fact that Christianity 
can fearlessly bear comparison with the best of other faiths. 

Quite in contrast with the historical method of Pfleiderer is the 
treatise of Bensow” on the doctrine of the kenosis. This work is 
divided into three parts: The dogmatico-historical development of the 


9 Das Christusbild des urchristlichen Glaubens in religionsgeschichtlicher Beleuch- 
tung. Von OTTO PFLEIDERER. Berlin: Reimer, 1903. 116 pages. M. 1.60. 
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problem, with special reference to the period from Thomasius to the 
present ; the biblical-theological investigation of the teaching of sacred 
Scripture concerning the kenosis ; and the systematic exposition of the 
doctrine of the kenosis. Special attention is given to the development 
from Thomasius on, partly to continue the work of Dorner, partly 
because the kenotic problem became so acute in the last half of the 
previous century that a real continuation of work on the subject was 
not possible without a thorough orientation as to the solutions already 
attempted. No explanation of the second and third divisions is needed, 
since such an approach to the problem is simply a matter of “good 
form” in German theology. The author does not consider the exe- 
getical and dogmatic denial of the pre-existence of Christ. Yet this 
consideration is vitally necessary, for it is evident that the pre-existence 
of Christ is the necessary presupposition of all kenotic hypotheses, in 
any real sense of the word “kenosis.” For those who do not believe 
in pre-existence the kenotic problem does not exist; and they can be 
considered neither as kenotists nor anti-kenotists. In their view, 
kenotism and a real human development of the Savior are not capable 
of being understood as compatible. The same would be true of keno- 
‘tism and the ontological integrity of Deity ; thus Biedermann would be 
right in saying that kenotism is not so much kenotism of Deity as of 
common-sense. This book is a ponderous architectonic contribution 
to the literature of the subject, but is deservedly foredoomed to the 
limbo of all books that seek to employ Christian mythology as onto- 
logical reality. The time has quite come to declare all such discussions 
as we have here antiquated, since the foundations on which they rest 
no longer seem to be rationally or scripturally tenable. 

We are reminded anew of the loss which Protestant theology has 
suffered in the death of Sabatier” by a little volume of his on the 
atonement. His historico-critical method of approach enables one to 
see the‘ positive significance of historic theories, and frees one from the 
dogmatic and polemic spirit so often characteristic of theological 
speculation. Particularly refreshing is it to find the biblical ideas of 
expiation discussed without the attempt to read into them later theo- 
logical conceptions. Sabatier views the conceptions of ritual sacrifice 
and of penal satisfaction as the temporal clothing which is cast aside 
as Christian thought rises to the ideal of the death on the cross as a 
sublimely moral deed with a supremely moral purpose. A more sym- 


La doctrine de Texpiation et son évolution historique. Par AUGUSTE SABATIER. 
Paris: Fischbacher, 1903. 115 pages. Fr. 1.50. 
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pathetic presentation of the history of the doctrine could hardly be 
found. 

Feine,” whose previous studies in Paulinism have won favorable 
notice, attempts in an academic address to show that Luther’s Reforma- 
tion was a revival of Paulinism. In a large sense this is true; but 
Feine’s comparison of the two is based too exclusively upon the cita- 
tion of isolated texts to give an entirely accurate picture of either 
Pauline or Lutheran thought.’ 

Weidner’s® volume on the church is compiled with the spirit and 
method of his “‘Theologia,” already reviewed in this JouRNAL.™ 

The various considerations which may be urged in support of a 
belief in immortality are gathered together in a readable volume for 
laymen by Gilbert.* Literature as well as philosophy and theology is 
laid under tribute. The book will doubtless be of value to preachers 
in embellishing sermons on immortality. 

An admirably careful and thorough study of the attitude of Clement 
of Alexandria to the problem of asceticism is given by Wagner.* The 
two opposing elements of positive valuation of the world and of with- 
drawal from the world are both found in Clement’s teaching. Wagner 
thinks that the optimistic element comes from Clement’s Christianity, 
and the ascetic element from his Cynic-Stoic philosophy. 

Foakes-Jackson” sees a striking parallel between Marcion’s “ mystic,” 
“sentimental” attempt to “set theory against dogmas resting on alleged 
historic fact,” and the modern critical attitude toward [Anglican } Chris- 
tianity. He reviews Tertullian’s refutation of Marcion in order to 
show the way out of modern difficulties. Unfortunately his homiletic 
purpose leads to an eclectic and superficial treatment of history; and 
his way out of present-day difficulties is simply impossible for one who 
has felt the compulsory power of modern science. 

2 Die Erneucrung des paulinischen Christentums durch Luther. Dekanatsrede 
von D, PAUL FEINE. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 30 pages. M. 0.50. 

%3 Ecclesiology; or, The Doctrine of the Church. By REVERE FRANKLIN WEIDNER. 
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Professor Fisher has rendered a timely service by the publication of 
a hitherto unpublished manuscript of Edwards on the Trinity. More 
than half of the volume is devoted to a survey of the theological activity 
of Edwards and his influence upon subsequent thought in New Eng- 
land. Probably no living scholar could have put in so brief a compass 
sO appreciative a sketch of Edwards’s life and work. The volume is 
thus of rare value. Edwards’s doctrine of the Trinity is not especially 
original, being a form of the Augustinian analysis of the activity of the 
Godhead into psychological functions. The philosophical necessity 
for the tri-personality of God Edwards finds in the fact of his inde- 
pendent sovereignty; 2. ¢., God must have an object of love within the 
Godhead ; otherwise he would be dependent upon the existence of a 
creature for the exercise of his nature. 

Professor Baumgarten” is editor of the Monatschrift fir die kirch- 
liche Praxis. Recently six hundred German pastors signed an abortive 
petition demanding his removal from his professorship on the grounds 
of heresy. These sermons would indicate that his spirit is Christian, 
his thought evangelical, and his purpose serious. They are brief and 
to the point: no “homeopathic grains of thought in an Atlantic of 
utterance.” He does not preach upon railroad disasters, or the latest 
novel, psychic research, or radium. This heretic, rather, chooses such 
themes as the following: “Jesus the Light and Life from God;” 
“Christ the Sinner’s Savior;” “Christ’s Cross a Divine Necessity;” 
“Christ’s Cross Our Redemption ;” “Our Daily Bread ;” “The Crite- 
rion of Christianness ;” ‘‘The Formation of Conscience;” ‘ Transito- 
riness.” In each of these sermons the human heart, bewildered with 
its problems, sick and sore with the load of life, hears the mystery and 
melody of the old eternal gospel, and is comforted. 

A volume has been published containing a collection of popular 
addresses and magazine articles® published by Harnack from time to 
time for the last twenty years or more. The eden of the first volume 
exhibit in a way the orderly course of church history; of the second, 
the more important ecclesiastical problems of the present. A review 

% 4n Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the Trinity; with Remarks on Edwards 
and his Theology. By GrorcE P. FisHer. New York: Scribner, 1903. xv-+-142 
pages. 
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of each separate piece is not practicable in this connection, but the 
volumes will soon appear in English translation, and the name of the 
author is guarantee for their excellence and attractiveness. 


Georce B. Foster. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


RELIGION IN CONDUCT. 


WE may begin our sketch of works on socialized religion with a 
reference to the serious and dignified addresses of the pious and liberal 
bishop of Peoria," whom the nation loves to think of as, dressed in 
miner’s garb, he made himself at home in the anthracite region during 
the great strike. Here he writes serenely of religion, agnosticism, edu- 
cation, the future of faith, and the victory of love. One who really 
desires to see how the subject of religious education looks to a devout, 
broad-minded, democratic, American Roman Catholic will read this 
volume with satisfaction. That the genial prelate is a faithful defender 
of the ancient church is clearly shown in his distinct statement of the 
infallible authority of the church as the representative of Christ (pp. 
153, 154); but he rarely asks us to believe anything on that basis. The 
mystical and even clerical note is heard in the last lecture. When he 
touches on the necessity of religion as a factor in elementary educa- 
tion, the Catholic argument is deployed, but the conclusion and prac- 
tical recommendation are left in a degree of obscurity. Yet, on the 
whole, this is no sectarian book, but the universal, the Christian, the 
American view of life and the world. The discussion is intensely reli- 
gious, inspiring, ethical, and the witness stands for the spiritual ele- 
ment as a factor in history and culture. 

God and Music* is a book which should be read with an orchestral 
accompaniment. Those whose esthetic faculties have become atro- 
phied through disuse, and to whom God is nothing but a New England 
conscience, will hardly understand how music has any place in apolo- 
getics. Formally the argument is that the harmony and law of music 
implies the existence of God ; but, after all, only one who is ready for 
God will respond to such a plea. The man disciplined in nature 
sciences, and who has not yet set a value on religious experience, may 
be inclined to doubt the logical power of the writer; but to those who 

* Religion, Agnosticism, and Education. By J. L. SPALDING. Chicago: McClurg 
& Co., 1902. 285 pages. 


*God and Music. By J. H. Epwarps. New York: Baker & Taylor, 1903. 
318 pages. 
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have already in some way come to reverence the Ideal-Real of beauty, 
truth, holiness, and love, these charming pages will come as a voice in 
tune with the organ. On the ethical side the author makes a strong 
case for the belief that religion includes all that enriches human per- 
sonality, and that to starve a faculty is partial suicide, is the suppression 
of one of the means of honoring the Creator. The social function of 
the church in relation to culture gains in significance in the light of 
this discussion. The allusions to Darwin and Spencer seem to be 
unfortunate (p. 123), so far as the author finds them in conflict with 
his thesis; for their task was explanatory, while the author is dealing 
with spiritual valuation and significance. To show how our musical 
nature has been developed is a scientific labor of explanation ; to inter- 
pret the divine purpose and spirit is the work of poet, philosopher, and 
theologian. They do not come into antagonism unless, as appears 
here to be the case, there is a misunderstanding. 

With the well-meant and devout effort to Christianize American 
thought, feeling, and conduct one may have great sympathy without 
accepting the counsel of a recent author in respect to placing the 
name of God in the constitution of the United States. The historical 
reasons for omitting any direct expressions of a creed in that docu- 
ment do not seem to be appreciated in Social Ethics. The preface 
states the object of the book to be to treat social phenomena “from a 
distinctively Christian point of view;” but the more specific purpose 
is disclosed at the end: “There is need of such a change in law as 
shall acknowledge Jesus Christ as the King of the state ;” although the 
author sees that such an outward modification will not be made until 
there has been a general spiritual change in the souls of men. 

The framework of the essay of Mark‘ is Herbartian, but the mode 
of statement and illustration shows the independence and direct insight 
of a practical teacher who is in deep sympathy with childhood and is 
a devout believer in Christianity. The audience for whom the pages 
are written are not persons with severe training in psychology and phi- 
losophy, but ordinary intelligent teachers and parents. The distinc- 
tion between teaching and training divides the book into two main 
parts, and nurture has as large a place as instruction. The organiza- 
tion and administration of the Sunday school are not adequately 

3Social Ethics: An Introduction to the Nature and Ethics of the State. By J. M. 
CoLEMAN. New York: Baker & Taylor, 1903. 
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treated. The popular form of presentation forbids contributions to 
the deeper analysis of subjects. The work is valuable for the purpose 
of the author, who says in his preface: “The book, which is new, if at 
all, only in aim and setting, and not in subject- ri, is not written 
for the initiated few, but for the interested many.” 

The most thoroughly systematized movement of ‘ecclesiastical 
philanthropy in the world is the Inner Mission of the state church of 
Germany.’ As our modern theologians seek to simplify doctrine, and 
to amputate all useless and unethical members, more vitality is liberated 
for Christlike service of humanity. Priest and Levite in our day 
find time to stop by the road with the heretical Samaritan long 
enough to bind up the wounds of the victim of sin and the child 
of misery. “Mere morality” has been found to be the true cross of 
the Lord. 

Dr. Schafer’s text-book® for classes of deaconesses and other 
laborers in the German Inner Mission has had a deserved success. 
The present volume is much larger than those of earlier editions. The 
historical paragraphs have been enriched, and the fundamental motives 
of the movement have thereby been made more clear. In its present 
improved form there are two principal divisions, the historical account 
and the present situation. In the latter part the author discusses the 
works of the Inner Mission and its agencies and personal factors. Dr. 
Schafer, as manager of a deaconess training school at Altona, as 
lecturer and writer, has a remarkably clear and adequate view of the 
entire field, and his book is a classic in the subject. 

The book of Wurster and Heunig’ is written for popular use in 
the churches of Germany. The author of Die Lehre der Inneren Mis- 
ston has a large share in this publication, and his power of analysis is 
evident throughout. After a clear statement of the scope of the work 
and a historical sketch, the authors describe in some detail the evangel- 
istic, charitable, and civic methods of bringing rescue and hope to the 
outcast members of the nation. Thecurious portraits and pictures 
lend additional interest to these pages. The statistics are brought up 
to a recent date. 


5 For a brief sketch of this movement, with bibliography, the present writer may 
refer to his articles in the American Journal of Sociology, 1896. 
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Dr. Schafer writes an introduction to the German translation of a 
fresh and strong Danish book on the Inner Mission.* The author 
dwells especially on the movement in Scandinavian countries, into which 
it was carried by German and, to some extent, by English agencies. 
American discussions are freely and intelligently used. The topics 
treated are substantially the same as those of Schafer’s Leitfaden, but 
there is much local color of a high degree of interest. 

The former professor of church history at Strassburg left a number 
of lectures on missionary enterprises,? and his friends brought them 
together for publication. The topics are: the intensification of the 
missionary spirit in the parish; the historical preparation for the vic- 
tory of Christianity in the Roman Empire; world-commerce and cul- 
ture in relation to missions; the future of foreign missions; the 
Chinese troubles and the evangelical missions; the apologetic signi- 
ficance of Christian charity in the present age. The last lecture reveals 
the spirit of all the others. The author shows that the scientific 
demands of our time require real manifestations of life in the present ; 
that an appeal to miracles does not win but repels faith ; and that the 
power of an endless life must overcome antagonism by contemporary 
evidences of moral vitality and divine love. The Inner Mission is 
one expression in devoted service of this inner life, and the only 
language which convinces unbelievers. 

Fortunately we have in English dress a readable and reliable 
account of one branch of the Inner Mission which should have an 
audience in the United States. Golder” gives a brief history of the 
deaconess work down to the Reformation, traces the modern move- 
ment in Europe and America in various denominations, and devotes a 
chapter to the theory of the subject, the mission and aim, and one to 
the hospital and the training of nurses. The volume collects much 
interesting information, but leaves room for a more systematic and 
technical treatment, such as one finds in Schafer. 

Ex-Mayor Low has said that the chief problems of city government 
are not of civil-service reform, division of powers, and methods of 
securing honest council members, but of caring for the plays and other 

8 Die christliche Liebesthatigkeit. Von N. DALHoFF. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1904. 322 pages. 

9 Zur dussern und innern Mission. Von P. E. Lucius. Tiibingen und Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1903. 
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occupations of children. Mr. Lee™ has illustrated the indirect methods 
of philanthropy which are so much more effective than those of direct 
relief-giving. He has himself been active in such enterprises in Boston, 
and has made himself acquainted with the methods successfully 
employed in other cities. Many of these activities are such as may 
well be taken up by those who desire to give useful expression to their 
Christian benevolence and yet wish to do something better than scatter 
pennies among the poor. The topics briefly, but very suggestively, 
treated are: savings and loans, health and building laws, model tene- 
ments, vacation schools, playgrounds for children, baths and gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds for boys, outings, clubs, industrial training and 
preventive agencies for adults. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON ISLAM. 


WHILE any good addition to our literature of Islam is always wel- 
come, Professor MacDonald’s excellent book‘ will be sure of an unus- 
ually cordial reception from all those who ere interested in the study 
of Moslem institutions. For, as the author well says in his preface : 


In English or German or French there is no book to which a teacher may 
send his pupils for brief guidance on the development of these institutions; 
on the development of law there are only scattered and fragmentary papers, 
and on the development of theology there is practically nothing. 
The author is careful to point out the unity of church and state in 
Islam, but is compelled by the necessities of the case to divide his work 
into three parts, treating, respectively, of the development of the state, 
the development of legal ideas and schools, and the development of 
theology. Of these the last part is much the longest, embracing 
roughly two-thirds of the body of the book. There are three appen- 
dices. Appendix I consists of “Illustrative Documents Translated 
from the Arabic;” Appendix II is devoted to a selected bibliography; 
while Appendix III consists of a chronological table covering events 
from 11 to 1275 A. H. An index of names and Arabic words fills the 
last fourteen pages of the volume. It is manifestly impossible, in a 

™ Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. By JosEPH LEk. With an Intro- 
duction by Jacos A. Riis. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 242 pages. 
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limited space, adequately to review a book covering such a wide field 
and dealing with so many intricate questions. Special attention, how- 
ever, may be called to the chapter on Al-Ghazzali, of whom the author 
well says that he was “the greatest, certainly the most sympathetic, 
figure in the history of Islam, and the only teacher of the after- 
generations ever put by a Muslim on a level with the four great 
Imams.” Chapter 2 of Part I, giving a sketch of the origin of the 
Fatimids, the Druses, the Assassins, etc., is extremely interesting. In 
discussing the claims of the Ottoman sultan to be the caliph, pan- 
Islamism and the Brotherhood of As-Sanusi, the author touches on 
problems the interest and importance of which are manifest. To any 
who might be inclined to underestimate the vitality of Islam the 
reviewer would commend a careful consideration of the author’s words 
on p. 6: 

If, as some say, the faith of Muhammad is a cu/-de-sac, it is certainly a 
very long one; off it many courts and doors open; down it many peoples are 
still wandering. It is a faith, too, which brings us into touching distance 
with the great controversies of our own day. We see in it, as in a somewhat 
distorted mirror, the history of our own past. But we do not yet see its end, 
even as the end of Christianity is not yet in sight. It is for the student, then, 
to remember that Islam is a present reality and the Muslim faith a living 
organism, a knowledge of whose laws may be of life or death for us who are 
in another camp. For there can be little doubt that the three antagonistic 
and militant civilizations of the world are those of Christendom, Islam, and 
China, When these are unified, or come to a mutual understanding, then, 
and only then, will the cause of civilization be secure. 


The documents translated from the Arabic are really illustrative and 
constitute a valuable feature of the book. The selected bibliography, 
with such comments as the author has chosen to give, will prove very 
useful indeed. Professor MacDonald has done well to call attention 
to the fact (p. 6) “‘that no work can be done in this field without a 
reading knowledge of French and German, and no satisfactory work 
without some knowledge of Arabic.” Professor MacDonald has writ- 
ten an excellent book, and one which may be most cordially recom- 
mended to any who are interested in the subjects of which it treats. 

In his Gasa#* Baron Carra de Vaux has given ‘us a companion 
volume to his Avicenne published two years earlier; in fact, the index 
published with the present volume covers both works. Some idea of 
the author’s treatment of his subject may be gathered from the titles of 


*Gasali. Par CARRA DE Vaux. Paris: Alcan, 1902. viii-+-322 pages. Fr. 2. 
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the chapters which are, respectively, as follows: “Theology before 
Gazali;” “Gazali— His Life and His Bibliography ;” “ His Struggle 
against the Philosophers;” ‘Gazali’s Theology;” ‘Theology after 
Gazali ;” “ Ethics ;” “ Mysticism before Gazali ;” “ Gazali’s Mysticism ;” 
“Arab Mystics subsequent to Gazali;” “On the Persian Mystic Poets.” 
Special attention may be called to what the author has to say on the 
influence of Christianity on mysticism in Islam. The author’s treat- 
ment of his subject is impartial, his style is clear, and he has produced 
an interesting and valuable book. 

Dr. Hirschfeld’s studies in the Qoran* appear as Vol. III of the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Asiatic Monographs, having been reprinted 
from the /ndian Antiqguary. In the discussion of the topics which 
this volume treats there is room, as every student is aware, for consider- 
able difference of opinion. Therefore we are not surprised, for 
example, to find the author disagreeing (p. 32) with both Geiger and 
Wellhausen in his estimate of the influence on Islam exercised by Juda- 
ism and Christianity, respectively. Again, some of the author’s etymolo- 
gies will not meet with universal acceptance. But the book is written 
with fair-mindedness and great learning, and, whether the student 
agrees or disagrees with the author in some matters of detail, he will 
find his discussions to be stimulating and helpful. The reviewer 
would like to call special attention to the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Parable 
in the Qoran,” with the Appendix, “The Mathal in Tradition.” 

In Part V‘ of his series of pamphlets entitled Der Js/amische Orient 
Dr. Hartmann presents an outline of an East Turkish book which 
gives the popular version of the story of the life and death of a dervish 
of Turkestan. The student, not only of Islam, but of oriental religious 
ideas in general, will find this outline, with Dr. Hartmann’s intro- 
duction and notes, most interesting, for it affords a vivid glimpse into 
a world of ideas absolutely different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed. J. R. Jewett. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


3 New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis of the Qoran. By HARTWIG 
HIRSCHFELD. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1902. ii+-155 pages. 


4 Meireb der weise Narr und fromme Keiser: Ein sentralasiatisches Volksbuch- 
Von MARTIN HARTMANN. Berlin: Peiser, 1902. Pages (of the series) 147-93, inclu- 
sive. 
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